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PHILIP THE SECOND. 


Ferpinanp THE CatTHotic had 
annexed to the Crown the master- 
ship of the military fraternities of 
the Peninsula; Charles the First of 
Spain and Fifth of Germany had 
become the protector of the knights 
of St. John, to whom he had given 
over the island of Malta. Philip 
the Second had inherited, from his 
father and great-grandfather, all 
these titles to concentrate within 
his own hand the direction of those 
once powerful communities of 
fighting monks. He was the 
Catholic king by excellence, and he 
meant to become everywhere the 
Catholic king by excellence, in all 
the senses of the word. 

The Inquisition, whose privileges 
were more extended than ever, was 
also more under his sway than 
under that of any of his predecessors. 
By the building of the Escorial and 
his intense devotion, of the most 
monastic type, he had done all in 
his power to identify with the in- 
terests of the monks—the great 
leading force of the Peninsula—his 


crown, dynasty, policy, ambition 
and hopes in this world and in the 
next. Face to face with the in- 
habitant of the Vatican, the crowned 
servus servorum of the inquisitorial 
Church of Rome, was to be seen the 
inmate of the Escorial, the crowned 
servus servorum of the inquisitorial 
monastic Church of Spain. 

As far as we can judge, the son 
of the Jeronymite monk of Yuste 
was ready to support the old 
monastic and’ military orders of the 
medieval Papacy; but the new 
monastic and military institutions, 
animated by the same or a similar 
spirit, were not in favour with him. 
When the Pope wanted to establish 
in Spain the military order of St. 
Lazarus, he objected to it in such 
terms that His Holiness, after 
taking into due consideration the 
strong and aggressive remonstrances 
of Don Luis de Requesens, the 
Spanish ambassador at Rome, re- 
nounced his idea. 

The originators of similar schemes 
at home were no more successful. 
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In 1574 the Inquisition attempted 
to create, in the provinces of 
Castile, Leon, Biscay, Navarre, 
Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia, As- 
turias and Galicia, a new military 
order. As the holy militia, called 
into existence by Loyola to prop and 
extend the temporal and spiritual 
authority of the Roman pontiffs, 
had been put under the special 
patronage of Jesus, the leading 
members of the Holy Office con- 
sidered it most natural to put 
under the special patronage of the 
mother of Jesus the holy militia, 
instituted with the pious idea of 
securing, extending, and rendering 
independent of popes and kings, 
the authority and immunities of the 
Spanish Inquisition. The new in- 
quisitorial order was to become the 
militia of the Holy Mary of the 
White Sword. ‘This was the 
appellation definitively fixed upon. 

Old Christian subjects of the 
Catholic monarchs, who should have 
proved, afterscrupulous information 
and examination, free from all 
heretical, Jewish or Mahometan im- 
purity, in flesh and spirit, personally 
and hereditarily, had the right to 
enlist in their ranks. The Grand 
Master of the new inquisitorial 
order of knighthood was to be the 
General Inquisitor himself, to whose 
authority must submit all the 
members, even in their civil and 
criminal affairs, independently of 
all law and royal jurisdiction. Ap- 
proved by .the Holy Office, the 
rules and regulations had already 
succeeded in inducing many 
illustrious families to enrol under 
the flag of the Immaculate Mary 
of the Immaculate Sword. But 
they had reckoned without their 
host. They forgot that they lived 
under the blessed sway of the 
Monk-king, the most watchful and 
alert of all autocrats to oppose any 
scheme detrimental to the royal 
supremacy. When Philip the 
Second became acquainted with 
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these machinations, thinking that 
the inquisitorial devotion of his 
predilect lieges to the Holy Virgin 
had led them astray, beyond the 
bounds traced by him and his 
ancestors to the members of the 
Holy Tribunal, he ordered to be 
seized all the papers and com- 
munications passed on the subject, 
and adopted the required measures 
to silence for ever the authors or 
originators, writing to all the 
ecclesiastical and law corporations 
to remain tranquil and without 
fear, since on him devolved the duty 
of preserving and defending against 
all comers the purity of the faith, 
in conformity with the functions 
conferred on him by the Almighty. 
And thus was crushed in the bud 
by the iron heel of the monk of the 
Escorial the brilliant conception of 
his Inquisitors, destined, perhaps, 
if realized, to obscure the hauts 
Jfaits of the militia raised and 
trained by St. Ignatius to mount 
guard at the doors of the living 
God of the Vatican. 

“This Monarch,” says the modern 
Spanish historian, Don Modesto de 
Lafuente, ‘* who has left perpetually 
sculptured and portrayed his aus- 
tere and devout nature, and his 
monastic propensities, in the por- 
tentous monument of religion and 
art known as the Escorial; this 
sovereign for whom the most de- 
lightful mansion was the cell of a 
monk, was opposed to the increase 
of the regular monastic orders.” 
More than for the creation of new 
orders, he was zealous for the re- 
duction of them to the old ones, 
about the reformation of which he 
was very busy. He used to say, 
and in this he gave proof of sound 
common sense, that it was to be 
feared these sort of institutions, as 
they were multiplying, would end 
by becoming more abundant than 
religious piety. And to the monks 
of the Peninsula, who attempted or 
planned against his political au- 
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thority, he was merciless. Some of 
them were executed in the public 
squares of his capital, and accord- 
ing to some historians, 2,000 priests 
and monks of Portugal perished by 
his orders. 

Many people point to these ideas, 
openly manifested by Philip the 
Second, as clashing with his well- 
known monastic bias. But we 
think that those persons who ex- 
press surprise at these apparent 
contradictions, have not been able 
well to appreciate the true charac- 
ter and tendencies of the Monk of 
the Escorial. His devotion like 
his religion, his patriotism like his 
monasticism, on the whole in con- 
formity with those of his country- 
men, were in many ways peculiar, 
and were allied to the despotical 
temper and instincts inherited from 
his father. 

The monasticism he wanted to 
see implanted and cultivated in his 
States, was to be in every sense 
adapted to his autocratic concep- 
tions on the subject. To give free 
range, in every direction, to the 
monastic mania of the times, was 
contrary to all his ideas on temporal 
and spiritual matters. In every 
sense Philip was the representative 
of order on earth. He had this in 
common with the most celebrated 
autocrats in modern and ancient 
time. The convent of the Escorial 
was the expression of his concep- 
tions and aspirations in monastic 
matters. According as the other 
labourers of monasticism, so to 
speak, attempted to approach this 
ideal, were they more or less wel- 
come. All the monastic schools 
which deviated from it, especially 
those running into new channels, 
were most particularly distasteful 
to him. His love of power was one 
with his love of unity and order. 
A Monarchy, a Church, and a 
Monastery were, to all appearances, 
the supreme ideal of his theocratic 
aspirations, the holy trinity of his 


-autocratic dreams. 
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A Church, a 
Monarchy, and a Monastery, cover- 
ing the whole planet, inspired and 
ruled by the presiding genius of the 
Escorial, that was what he wanted 
for himself and his descendants. 

Moreover it was the policy of © 
Philip, as well as that of his father, 
to lend a helping hand to those in- 
stitutions of by-gone ages which, 
by their traditional spirit, were 
considered useful to further his 
plans, while to allow new ones to 
grow and multiply around them 
was indirectly to prepare or pre- 
cipitate their decay. 

The Inquisitoriat gods had 
blessed the distribution of extra- 
European Kingdoms, decreed by 
Alexander the Sixth inthe fulness of 
his pontifical jurisdiction. The Ibe- 
rian navigators, explorers, conquer- 
ors, and colonists had completed, so 
to speak, in its chief outlines, the 
geographical knowledge of the world, 
rectifying the wrong notions of the 
great Genoese and Portuguese navi- 
gators, who died with the idea that 
Asia was larger, and the earth 
smaller, than they really are. The 
two sister and rival nations border- 
ing the Tagus, advanced constantly 
in their discoveries, the Portuguese 
eastwards, the Spaniards westwards, 
in dutiful compliance with the de- 


_ cision of the Vicar of Christ on 


earth, until their seamen, sailing in 
opposite directions from Lisbon and 
Seville, met in the Moluccas. The 
most remarkable maritime feat of 
the 16th century, the first circum- 
navigation voyage around the globe, 
was accomplished by an expedition 
led by Castilian and Lusitanian 
navigators. 

Portugal was the initiator of the 
colonizing power of Europe in 
Africa, Asia, and Oceania; Spain 
in both Americas. The successful 
talents and career of Vasco de 
Gama, Cabral, Bartolomé Diaz, 
the two Almeidas, Albuquerque, 
Castro, Ortaide, Duarte Pacheco, 
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Mascarenas, the two Andrades, 
Ribeyro, Mendez Pinto, and many 
other discoverers, soldiers and 
mariners, united to the successful 
talents and careers of Colombus, 
Balboa, Pizarro, Cortés Alvarado, 
Orellana, Grijalva, &c., had been 
instrumental in putting the most 
boundless colonial empire under the 
rule of Philip the Second. The 
history of the two nations appeared 
completed, forming a perfect unity 
or whole. What a_ prodigious 
amount of genius, courage, exertion, 
perseverance, and good-luck was 
necessary to carry on with such un- 
expected success the work mapped 
out for the two rival and energetic 
nations by the Pope, who traced 
out through the yet unexplored 
regions of the globe, the divisionary 
line from the arctic to the antarctic 
pole. 

Spain and Portugal discovered 
the New World, found the direct 
communication by sea between the 
two great portions of the Old, pene- 
trated into Oceania, and revealed 
to the inhabitants of the globe all 
the extent of the planet. In the 
first half of the 16th century Spain 
and Portugal had ee round 
the Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and had visited New 
‘Britain and New Guinea. Ina 
certain sense, in its principal out- 
lines, they may be said to have com- 
pleted the geographical knowledge 
of mankind. The discoverers and 
explorers, by sea and by land, in 
the last and present centuries, have 
improved and vulgarized this know- 
ledge in many important details ; 
but they all have moved within the 
bounds of the seas and continents, 
mapped out, with more or less pre- 
cision and accuracy, by Portuguese 
and Spanish navigators. 

Spain and Portugal, more or less 
jealously and consciously, advanced 

y different ways to the same final 
aim. Had it not been for the In- 
fante Don Enrique, the navigator, 
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the observatory and academy of 
Sagres, the exploration of the At- 
lantic, and the sea shore of Africa, 
and theinventionof Martin Behaim, 
the first expedition of Columbus 
would never have taken place, 
and most likely the discovery 
of America would have been de- 
layed till Alvarez Cabral, in 1500, 
accidentally reached the coast of 
Brazil. But for the voyage of 
Magalhaens, and the brothers No- 
dales, to the Straits which bear the 
name of the former, and to Tierra 
del Fuego; but for those of Torres 
and Quiros to Oceania, the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese in Asia 
would not have had their fulfilment. 

Philip the Second is, in my 
opinion, the monarch most to be 
excused for having indulged in day- 
dreams of universal autocracy. His 
fleets had humbled the most for- 
midable naval power of the epoch. 
His armies, reputed invincible, were 
commanded by the ablest and most 
experienced generals of the age. 
In the year 1581, in the 25th year 
of his reign, and the 54th year of 
his life, Philip in the fulness of 
success and ripe manhood extended 
his undisputed sway over the whole 
of Old and New Spain,Peru, Brazils, 
and the island of Elba; perhaps 
the four most inexhaustible stores 
of diamonds, iron, silver, gold, and 
all sort of mineral wealth under 
the sun. Philip possessed already 
the most boundless empire in 
modern and ancient times. There 
were within its boundaries, ranges 
of mountains like the Andes, un- 
rivalled for their arch-titanic pro- 
portions; streams originated in 
the snowy summits of the Cordil- 
leras, rolling along larger masses of 
water than all the other principal 
rivers on the surface of the globe 
put together, and the Amazon, the 
most sea-like of rivers, from its 
very source to the Atlantic, for a 
distance of 1000 leagues, pouring 
every twenty-four hours into the 
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ocean 18,410 million cubical metres 
of water, flowed uninterruptedly 
through the lands of the Monk-king. 
On its borders, and on those of the 
other majestic streams of the New 
World and their affluents, thick 
forests extended in every direction, 
inviting their masters to avail them- 
selves of the most valuable woods 
for all sorts of medicinal, mechanical, 
ornamental, domestic, and naval 


a omy 
ith such copious resources at 
his disposal, marshalling all sorts of 
instruments of power and oppres- 
sion, temporal as well as spiritual, 
who on earth should be able to 
thwart the plans of the mightiest 
champions of crusading monkhood, 
flushed with fresh and invigorating 
triumphs? Monarch, priests, and 
monks of the stamp, school and 
country of Alexander Borgia, Cis- 
neros, Loyola, Torquemada, Alba, 
Cortes, Pizarro, men who, when 
once decided on the path for good 
or for evil, followed it through thick 
and thin, by fair or foul means, not 
allowing themselves the least incon- 
sistency, the least deviation, until 
they sat at rest with their work 
completed. Whoshould be able to 
stop short their triumphant career, 
by sea and land, when Spanish 
monks, under the lead of the 
crowned Hannibal of monasticism, 
marching from victory to victory, 
across Alps and Andes, across 
rivers and oceans, cherished the 
hope of becoming the paramount 
lords of the creation, the para- 
mount lords of Church and State, 
from world’s end to world’s end? 
Who should be able to change 
the upward march of their ever- 
ascending rising star, closely ap- 
proaching the highest conceivable 
zenith of earthly supreme power, 
when they perceived within sight 
and easy reach of their newly-built, 
formidable, citadel-like convents, 
three, four, five continents, and in- 
numerable islands, to be stormed, 
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proselytized, plundered, ground to 
the dust, and finally parcelled out, 
and parched up, into the appurte- 
nances of monkeries and nunneries, 
like the fields of La Mancha and the 
Castilles ? 

The dark side of this picture, 
even before the rising stars of 
William of Orange, the Prince of 
Bearn, and the Queen of England 
reached their zenith, is to be found 
in the deplorable state of the 
Spanish finances. Dishonesty in 
his interior and foreign policy was 
the characteristic feature—it had 
become, so to speak, the hereditary 
idiosyncrasy of the worthy successor, 
oak and son of the imperial 
Jeronymite monk; thischaracteristic , 
feature became, to a certain point 
more conspicuous and _barefaced, 
at home and abroad, in his 
financial contrivances against friends 
and foes, laymen, priests, prelates 
and popes. 

In spite of the heavy taxes of his 
Spanish subjects, Charles the Fifth 
ended his reign, as he had begun it, 
by demanding extraordinary sub- 
sidies. To all the Cortesassembled 
by him, he constantly complained 
of his debts and wants, asking for 
more money. His soldiers, ill-paid, 
and ill-fed, when they did not 
support patiently and patriotically 
their privations, as was the case 
with the army of Pavia, were 
obliged toindulge in their marauding 
propensities, as was the case with 
the soldiers of Rome and Lombardy, 
or broke into open mutiny and re- 
bellion, as did the garrisons of Milan 
and the Goleta. 

The state of the Spanish finances 
was not prosperous when Philip 
took charge of them, the revenues 
had been spent, the resources ex- 
hausted, and the nation burdened 
with enormous debts. At the be- 
ginning of hisreign the national debt 
was thirty-five millions of ducats; 
when he died the debt amounted to 

one hundred millions, leaving mort- 
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gaged the taxes of some years on 
behalf of the creditors of the 
State. 

Philip spent largely during his 
stay in England. From the be- 
ginning of his reign he authorized 
considerable expenses to pay his 
spies in foreign courts, and to bribe 
the princes and foremost subjects 
favourable to his plans. Until 1583, 
when the King of Sweden was recon- 
verted to the Lutheran faith, he sent 
him largeamounts of money, with the 
hope of determining that monarch 
to partition Denmark with him. 
Enormous sums were sent to France 
at different periods to assist the 
party of the League. From 1585 
_he sent yearly to the Guises a 
million of crowns. 

The consignation for the expenses 
of the Queen amounted in 1562 to 
80,000 ducats; that of the prince 
had increased from 32,000 to 
50,000 ; and at the same rate that 
of Don Juan of Austria. All the 
expenses of the royal house 
amounted in 1562 to 415,000 ducats, 
at a time, when the Magistrates of 
the two Chanceries of the Kingdom 
had the paltry salary of 400 ducats. 
The cost of the construction and 
interior decoration of the Escorial 
amounted to very near six millions 
of ducats. And, as Prescott rightly 
says, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that, when the building 
was finished, the labours of Philip 
were at an end. One might almost 
say they were but begun. The 
casket was completed, but the re- 
mainder of his days was to be passed 
in filling it with the rarest and 
richest gems. Philip omitted 
nothing which could give a value, 
real or imaginary, to his museum. 
He gathered at an immense cost 
several hundred cases of the bones 
of saints and martyrs, depositing 
them in rich silver shrines, of 


elaborate workmanship. The prices 
which he paid enabled him to com- 
mand the services of the most 
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eminent artists. Many anecdotes 
are told of his munificence. 

Philip began his career of re- 
forming financier, by ordering, in 
conformity with the wishes ex- 
pressed by the Council of Finances, 
a thousand patents of nobility 
(hidalguias) to be sold to persons 
of all classes, without paying any at- 
tention to their birth or families, 
whatever they might be, offering 
first for sale 150, at the price of 
5,000 ducats each, in order to 
render the sale easier, safer, and 
quicker, reserving the others to 
sell successively, so that a sudden 
over-stock should not depreciate 
the value. He ordered the sale of 
perpetual jurisdictions, by which 
the Council expected to get a good 
round sum; the sale of commons 
belonging to the towns and villages, 
excepting only the most indis- 
pensable for the respective places ; 
the increase of offices of aldermen, 
jurors, and notaries in the re 
localties ; the amount which in the 
two previous years had not been 
received from the cuarta de las 
iglesias, part of the masses which 
belong to the parish of which the 
deceased person was a member; he 
also gave instructions for compulsory 
loans from the prelates and in- 
dividuals, to be paid back by means 
of annuities, assigned upon the 
revenues of the Crown, and so 
compulsory, that speaking of the 
bishop of Cordova, of whom they 
demanded 200,000 ducats, the King 
said, making him understand, that 
should he attempt to shun or exempt 
himself from those taxes, rigorous 
measures should be applied to get 
them in the best possible manner; 
to oblige the archbishop of Toledo 
to deliver the largest sum which he 
could; from the archbishop of 
Seville 150,000 ducats; from the 
priors or presidents of the consulados 
of Seville and Burgos 70,000 ; from 
the archbishop of Saragossa 70,000; 
to sell the towns of Estepa and 
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Montemolin to the Counts of Ureiia 
and Puebla—to cancel the alum 
agreement entered into with the 
Pope, and to sell to the mer- 
chants at the highest prices; to 
beg of the tewns and villages the 
profits of the censuses during the 
last ten years ; to stop payment to 
the creditors who should be in- 
demnified by means of new 
assignations (consignaciones) with 
high interests; to work and im- 
prove the mines of Guadalcanal. 
Already the law had prohibited 
both laics and clergy, under punish- 
ment of death and loss of their 
property, under punishment of the 
sequestration of their ecclesiastical 
and temporal revenues and banish- 
ment from the kingdom, from send- 
ing of money to Rome, either in 
coins or schedules, under any pre- 
text whatever. 

The king, far from finding fault 
with these and other taxes, was 
eager to have them established and 
gather them without any delay or 
consideration; advising that those 
should be obliged to pay larger sums 
who were not willing to pay them. 
And among other items which he 
added to the proposed list of new 
taxes, one was to take possession 
of the half of the revenues of the 
Spanish church, granted to his fa- 
ther, for a certain time, by the Pope 
Julius the Third to meet the ex- 
penses of the war against the Ger- 
man Protestants. The bullof this con- 
cession had been afterwards annulled 
by the Pope; but in a council of 
divines and canonists assembled by 
Philip, it was decided that the 
Pope could not annul the bull after 


it had been confirmed by the king- * 


dom, and therefore, they declared 
that the king had the right of re- 
ceiving the said balf of the eccle- 
siastical property. Philip adhered to 
their opinion, and acted accordingly. 

The greatest severity was em- 
ployed in the exactions of the loans, 
and commissioners were despatched 
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to the provinces to compromise with 
the ee nobles, and prelates. 
Don Diego de Acebedo, sent in this 
capacity to Aragon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia, had orders to exact from 
the Archbishop of Saragossa, not 
only the 60,000 ducatsrecommended 
by the Council of Finances, but 
100,000, according to the wishes 
expressed by His Majesty. And, 
as he refused to pay more than 
20,000 ducats, and the rumour cir- 
culated of his intending to send 
his money to Navarre, order was 
immediately given to the Duke of 
Albuquerque to detain the bearer 
and to lay an embargo on it. All 
the other persons required to con- 
tribute in that extraordinary way 
to the support of the burdens of 
the State, excused themselves the 
best they could, and the largest 
number only gave the third or 
fourth part of the sum asked for. 
The Archbishop of Toledo offered 
50,000 ducats for six consecutive 
years, and moreover the surplusage 
of the silver and fabrics of the 
churches, stopping short all the 
commenced works; this sum was 
estimated paltry, considering the 
enormous income of the metro- 
politan diocese, of which ascrupulous 
valuation was ordered. 

Not only did they resort to the 
expedient of legitimizing for money 
the children of the clergy, but 
granted them’ at a moderate price 
patents of nobility. That did not 
realize the calculated pecuniary re- 
sult, because they well knew how 
to obtain by other means, and at 
less cost, the same favour. ‘‘ Con- 
cerning the legitimations of the 
children of the clergy,” wrote the 
Princess Gobernadora to her brother. 
the king, “ although such legitima- 
tion had been proposed and pub- 
lished generally, adding a patent of 
nobility, whether their fathers were 
or not noblemen, up to the present, 
none has bought them ; it is believed 
that there are not many among 
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them who have the means of buying 
them, and those who possess them, 
are not in want of other means and 
remedies to which they resort ; thus, 
although they have been told they 
should be able to obtain them at 
moderate prices, and the chief per- 
sons of the locality have beencharged 
with this commission in the villages 
and towns of the kingdom, to 
render the transactions easier and 
more convenient, there is little 
hope of any profit.” 

According to Don Luis Cabrera, 
the faithful chronicler and servant 
of Philip the Second, and his son 
Philip the Third, and of all the 
_ contemporary writers the one who 
gives the clearest insight into the 
life of his countrymen at the time, 
“In the diocese of Calahorra there 
were the prodigious number of 
18,000 clergymen, for the most part, 
wanting in respectability of any 
sort.’ 

There were offered to the mercers 
and merchants, in payment of what 
was taken from them, the most 
enormous interests and annuities at 
the rate of 20,000 per 1,000; in 
spite of all those measures and the 
taxes, with which towns and in- 
dividuals of all classes were bur- 
dened, the results were very far 
from satisfactory, not covering the 
expenses incurred. 

And the galeones arrived, as be- 
fore, with the gold of the Indies 
and in considerable quantities. Ac- 
cording to the data left by the chief 
auditor of the Council of the Indies, 
His Majesty received annually from 
those colonies more than 1,200,000 
ducats. 

All the Cortes assembled during 
the reign of Philip the Second, 
constantly declared one of the 
causes of the national impoverish- 
ment to be, the accumulation of 
landed property in the hands of the 
clergy, and they always advised that 
an end should be put, or restrictions 
placed, on the rights of mortmain. 
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To take possession of the silver 
and gold which came from the Indies 
for the merchants and private gen- 
tlemen ; to sell patents of nobility, 
jurisdictions, and offices; the ewartas 
of the churches; the commons, and 
the towns and villages of the Crown; 
to impose forced loans on prelates, 
magnates, and landowners, which 
were collected violently and incon- 
siderately ; to stop payment to the 
creditors, and even legitimize by 
money the children of the clergy— 
these were the first economic 
depositions or acts proposed by the 
Council of Finances and approved 
by the monarch. As every year 
diminished the national income, at 
the same time that the expenses of 
the royal household and the warlike 
expenditure increased, the council 
and the king resorted to extra- 
ordinary taxes, to the sale of vassals, 
to the apportionment of Indians, 
to loans at enormous and ruinous 
interest. Some sumptuary laws, 
some provisions restrictive of com- 
merce, some pragmaticas concerning 
dresses, was al! that the Council of 
Finances could hit upon to improve 
the economic situation, and the 
procuradores or deputies, holding 
identical ideas on the subject, 
thought to have done something by 
passing resolutions which prohibited 
the grandees and noblesfrom gilding 
their house furniture, wearing em- 
broidery and braids on their dresses, 
and putting on their tables more 
than four dishes and two desserts 
of fruit. 

As, at the same time, the wars 
and expensive expeditions went on 

before, and the eagerness for 
conquering kingdoms or preserving 
those which, far from producing 
anything, were so many drains 
direct and indirect of Spanish wealth 
continued, and the gold of America, 
together with the young agri- 
culturists were sent out of the 
kingdom to pay and feed the Spanish 
armies in Flanders, the Low Coun- 
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tries, France and Italy, and as, on 
the other side, the administrative 
dispositions enacted were so non- 
sensical, every year misery and 
poverty increased; then it was de- 
cided not. to recognize the titles 
and rights of the creditors of the 
State, to reduce arbitrarily their due 
interest under pretext of its being 
ruinous and exorbitant, to reform 
and modify their titles according to 
a fixed type of reduction, and to 
apply retroactive laws to all the 
agreements entered into 15 years 
before ; a sort of national bankruptcy 
which frightened and irritated the 
foreign lenders, and put an end to 
the financial credit of the Spanish 
Government. 

No wonder that towards the mid- 
dle of his reign, Philip complained 
of the disorder in the finances, 
and was saddened with the idea 
of the future prepared for him, when 
attheage of forty-eight, hesaid, “que 
no veia un dia de que podria vivir el 
otro.” And to the recommendations 
of the Cortes of not selling more 
towns, villages, jurisdictions, patents 
of nobility, public offices, he an- 
swered with his urgent necessities ; 
and when he could not extort any 
more from the exhausted people, 
assembled again the clergy and gran- 
dees, and demanded, not as a person 
who asks or solicits a favour, but as 
a master, forced loans in gold or pro- 
ducts; and when all was exhausted, 
entreated resources in foreign lands 
at any price and interest. 

Uselessly did the Cortes from 
the beginning loudly object to these 
sales of towns, commons, and juris- 
dictions, and to the increase of 
public offices, which demoralized 
and pauperized the country at the 
same time. The Cortes proposed 
the repression of luxury and the 
prohibition of exporting the gold 
and silver, in coin or in bar. 

The prohibition of the exports 
of gold and silver increased the 
workmen’s salaries, and that na- 
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turally increased the price of the 
products, which rendered dearer the 
most indispensable articles. The 
national opinion pronounced itself 
against the exports of manufactures, 
even to the colonies, and the Cortes 
passed on the subject the most 
strange resolutions. “We see,” 
said the Cortes of Valladolid in 
1548, “ that the price of the cloths, 
silks, cordovans, and other articles 
of the manufactories of this king- 
dom, necessary to its inhabitants, is 
constantly increasing. We also 
know that the dearness comes from 
their exports to the Indies. . 
. + It is notorious and undeniable 
that there are to be found in 
America plenty of wools superior 
to the wools of Spain; why then 
do not the Americans manufacture 
their cloth ? Silk is 
to be found in many provinces of 
America; why do they not manu- 
facture velvet andsatin? Are there 
not in the New World sufficient 
hides for their own use or con- 
sumption, and even for that of this 
kingdom? . . . . . Wepray 
your Majesty to forbid the export 
of these articles to America.” 
Restrictions and trammels of all 
sorts hindered and obstructed the 
improvement of national and foreign 
commerce. The high import and 
export duties on almost alk 
articles, those on sales, purchases, 
and exchanges in constant increase, 
those which burdened the mer- 
chandizes imported into Castille by 
sea and by land, known by the name 
of the diezmo de mar, and many 
other harassing taxes, combined 
with other causes to extinguish the 
industries of the country. 
Throughout Spain the old feudal 
prejudice against the mechanical 
professions was stronger, perhaps, 
than anywhere else. The natural 
fondness of the Spaniards for a cer- 
tain finery and magnificence, and 
their indisposition to work, impelled 
them to exert themselves not to 
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remain in the humble class of 
artizans, manufacturers, or com- 
, moners, and to sacrifice their 
pecuniary interests to acquire the 
patent of nobility, the sale of which, 
with its titles and privileges, was 
facilitated by the absurd and er- 
roneous system of selling them pub- 
licly, which found so much favour 
with Philip the Second. Also the 
circumstances and recollections of 
seeing, and having seen, the pro- 
fessions of artizans, manufacturers, 
and mercers, principally exercised 
by Jews, Moors and Arabs, moved 
the people, who boasted of their 
old uncontaminated Christianity, to 
look at them with unmerited con- 
tempt, and as disgraceful to them 
and their families. And then the 
Holy Tribunal was always inclined 
to look most suspiciously at all those 
who, anyhow, brought to their 
memory the Jews and Mahometans 
of the pre-inquisitorial era. 

The measures against the Moris- 
éos, the wars which they caused and 
their expatriation from the Anda- 
lusian countries, began also to de- 
prive the Exchequer of the taxes 
paid by those manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, and agricultural populations. 
The want of roads and intercourse 
paralyzed the interior traffic and 
commerce, and the depredations of 
Moors, English,and Dutch, rendered 
difficult, if not impossible the ex- 
terior; while restrictive ordinances 
and exorbitant taxes and duties, 
created and encouraged smuggling. 

In 1567 the taxes of Castille 
reached already to double the sum 
of what they were at the beginning 
of the reign of Philip, every year 
diminishing the wealth, and the 
wealth-producing power of the 
country. In 1575, the king re- 
duced, by his own authority, to 4} 
per cent., the rate of interest of 7} 
at which he had contracted many 
_ loans after 1560. In 1589, he bur- 
dened the most indispensable arti- 
cles of life for a civilized community 
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with duties which increased by 
1,100,000 ducats yearly, the reve- 
nues of the exchequer ; the follow- 
ing year he managed to obtain from 
the Grandees, the gratuitous gift 
of three and a half millions. Never- 
theless, he forced his creditors to a 
new loan of eight millions, threat- 
ening them with a farther reduction. 
In 1598, the last year of his reign, 
he called at every door asking for 
gratuitous gifts. 

At Naples the king could in- 
crease the taxes ad libitum, by his 
own authority, without any check, 
so that, little by little, the subjects 
of his most important Italian king- 
dom found themselves reduced to 
the last extremity under burdens, 
amounting to the quintuple of those 
paid in former years. There, as in 
the last period of the Roman Em- 
pire, the towns were declared an- 
swerable for the collection of taxes, 
one of which amounting to eight 
ducats, was claimed from all persons, 
even the most destitute. Sicily 
never consented to pay more than 
250,000 ducats yearly. The taxes 
of the Milanese population were 
successively increased until they 
reached the sum of 1,200,000 scudi 
per annum, applied to paying the 
troops garrisoning the country. 
The immense resources of Flanders 
andthe Low Countries were absorbed 
by the expenses incurred in com- 
bating the various revolts and in- 
surrections against the government 
of Madrid. From 1569 to 1572, 
25,000,000 were sent from Spain, 
notwithstanding the forced loan of 
2,000,000 extorted by the threats 
of Alva. 

The widely extended dominions 
inherited from his father, had been 
marvellously magnified by Philip’s 
captains and diplomatists. With 
more reason than any other monarch 
on earth, he could boast of the sun 
never setting within the borders of 
his vast empire. And to uphold 
everywhere the supremacy of the 
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Church of the monk, in his eyes, 
synonymous with the supremacy of 
the Spanish crown, was the aim and 
end of his policy during the forty- 
three years of his reign. 

Tt was in 1580 that Spain reached 
the zenith of her glory. At that 
moment all had been carefully pre- 
pared to take possession of Portugal. 
Philip’s plans were crowned with 
success, and Spanish sway extended, 
with the only exception of the Arau- 
canian territory, throughout the 
whole length and breadth of south- 
ern and central American mainland. 
On the other side of the Pyrenees, 
the realization of the ambitious 
designs of his Catholic Majesty 
seemed to promise equal success. 
The extinction of the line of Valois 
opened up cheering prospects to 
his inordinate love of power. He 
had put forward his claims as col- 
lateral heir to the throne of France, 
and Catherine of Medicis was there 
ready to back the pretensions of 
any enemy to the Bourbon family. 
The Pope, moreover, had thought 
proper to make a donation of Ire- 
jand to Philip, and the Irish people 
were better disposed to abide this 
time by the Pontifical decision, 
than they had proved to be some 
centuries before, when another 
Roman Bishop invested an English 
Prince with the sovereignty of the 
western island. 

And this was not all. The enter- 
prising Portuguese had already 
found their way into the most im- 
portant places of the Asiatic and 
South-eastern African seaboards. 
The doors of those eastern islands 
and continents were of course open 
to the monarch who ruled supreme 
at Lisbon, and had thoroughly de- 
feated at Lepanto the most for- 
midable Asiatic warriors. Northern 
Africa, distant but afew miles from 


the Spanish shores, could be easily ° 


reached, and after the overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe inflicted on the 
Turks, it was not a difficult task to 
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subdue their African dependencies 
and their natural allies, the neigh- 
bouring Mahommetan countries— 
those pestilent hotbeds of Mediter- 
ranean pirates. Besides, Spanish or 
Portuguese seamen had alread 
taken notice of another new conti- 
nent—TZerra Australis incognita. 

The only war.of his long reign 
which had not originated in the re- 
ligious intolerance of the king was 
that of Portugal, and the annexa- 
tion of that kingdom and its colo- 
nies formed the most important 
acquisitions of Philip. Don Sebas- 
tian died in the fields of Alcazar- 
quivir, in 1578. There perished 
the whole army with the flower of 
the Portuguese hidalgos, and the 
kingdom remained comparatively 
defenceless, without captains and 
soldiers, and the most illustrious 
representatives of the old nobility. 
An inquisitor, archbishop, cardinal, 
occupied the vacant throne. Not- 
withstanding his old age, and that 
according to the canons of his 
Church he was incapacitated from 
marrying, he sent to Rome for the 
dispensation required. The Pope 
would willingly have granted it in 
order to thwart the plans of the 
monk of the Escorial, if his am- 
bassador at the court of Rome had 
not most cleverly prevented it. 

The vast monarchy was composed 
of empires, kingdoms, dukedoms, 
earldoms, and lordships, so dissimi- 
lar in many respects, that of most 
of them it may be said that they 
only had in common the person of 
the king at the head of their ad- 
ministration. Different by their 
history, interests, and laws ; possess- 
ing life and existence of their own ; 
far from constituting a common 
nationality, they were an aggregate 
of States bitterly jealous of each 
other, and inclined to deal in many 
ways more liberally with the neigh- 
bouring countries, than with those 
in their immediate neighbourhood 
under the sway of the Spanish 
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sovereigns. And this applied not 
only to the foreign dominions of 
their Catholic Majesties, but also, 
although in a lesser degree, to their 
Spanish States, which countries, 
with the exception of their religious 
dogma, disagreed in almost every 
other respect. Castille, Aragon, 
Navarre, dealt with each other 
commercially, as if they were ruled 
by different sovereigns. The Basque 
provinces, while burdening with 
onerous duties the merchandises 
imported orexported to the Castilles, 
imported and exported duty-free, 
foreign and national products and 
manufactures. 

A jealous investigator of the 
customs and morals of the clergy in 
general, a diligent prier into the 
conduct and individual qualities of 
every ecclesiastic, Philip knew the 
instruction, capacity, and morality 
of all those able to pretend to pre- 
bends and dignities. And for this 
reason, and by his system of giving 
precedence in those elections to 
merit over birth, during his reign 
very virtuous and learned men ob- 
tained mitres and prelacies. With 
such policy, assisted by his pro- 
digious memory, when persons were 
proposed for the bishoprics, and 
other ecclesiastical dignities, he used 
to object to them, either on the 
ground of recent slips, with which 
he was perfectly acquainted, or old 
frailties of their youth, that all but 
he had already forgotten. He re- 
membered everything at the mo- 
ment, and his memory appears more 
extraordinary if we take into con- 
sideration that the clergy were most 
numerous, and their morals in 
general not very pure and edifying. 

He exercised not only with the 
clergy this sort of royal inquisitorial 
policy, he extended it to all classes 
and offices of the State, and had 
his spies in his own palace, as well 
as in foreign courts. This explains, 
to a certain point, the enormous 
amount of information Philip ac- 
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quired, concerning the public and 
individual intrigues, and ambitions 
of foreign and national courtiers, 
favourites; ministers, pretenders, 
statesmen and diplomatists, This 
explains, likewise, to a certain point, 
how so exceedingly cautious a mon- 
arch should bave written down iu 
his own handwriting, in the minutes 
and offices to his ministers, views, 
designs, advices, hints, injunctions, 
which convey so mean and repulsive 
an idea of his character, and which 
at the time, no doubt, he thought 
would remain for ever unfathomed 
arcana, but which in aftertimes 
became known. 

The geographical and historic de- 
scription, together with the statis- 
tics of the wealth and population, 
which he ordered to be made of all 
the countries of Spainand the Indies, 
is a good proof of his organizing 
administrative genius, although no- 
thing of any value was done. The 
principal responsibility for which 
rests on his inept and indolent suc- 
cessors, who disregarded his plans 
or recommendations on the subject. 
Moved by this same spirit of order 
and regularity, he ordered to be 
kept and arranged in the fortress of 
Simancas, all the old writings which 
were disseminated throughout dif- 
ferent places of Castille, and which 
became the beginning and fownda- 
tion of those wealthy national ar- 
chives which are there now pre- 
served, and have been copiously in- 
creased since that time. The idea 
which originated with Cisneros, was 
accepted and patronized by Charles 
the Fifth, and realized by his son. 

Philip was an indefatigable worker. 
Were it possible to put together all 
that he wrote with his own hand in 
letters, warrants, schedules, instruc- 
tions, decrees, minutes, remarks, 
monitions, additions, suppressions, 
corrections, marginal and interlineal 
notes, &c. &c., volumes could be 
filled. The communications of his 
teachers inform us of his improve- 
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ments in the study of languages, and 
the authors of Latin poems used to 
consult him, and listened with re- 
spect to his opinion. He esteemed 
learned men, and was in correspon- 
dence with the lettered men of the 
time. Of his fondness for books he 
gave testimony by his commissions 
to Antonio de Gracian to buy the 
works of el Abulense (el Tostado), to 
Arias Montanus for the acquisition 
of Hebrew MSS. at Rome, and to 
other learned men ; and, above all, 
by the library which he began to 
form in the Escorial. According to 
Prescott, “Philip had given a de- 
gree of attention to the study of 
the fine arts seldom found in per- 
sons of his condition. He was a 
connoisseur in painting, and, above 
all, in architecture, making a care- 
ful study of its en and oc- 
casionally furnishing designs with 


his own hand. No prince of his 
time left behind him so many proofs 


of his taste and magnificence in 
building.” 

His internal policy was admirably 
adapted to his suspicious, artful, 
and dissembling nature. Purposely 
allowing his counsellors a certain 
freedom to speak out their opinions, 
in order to know them better; en- 
couraging with calculating affability 
those who transacted business with 
him ; listening without any sign of 
displeasure to the remonstrances 
addressed, with face rarely either 
cheerful or angry, almost always 
serene, and never out of temper, as 
a person who is always on his guard; 
more courtier-like than his cour- 
tiers, as he was more minister-like 
than his ministers, it was difficult 
for his counsellors to know with 
certainty when they had succeeded 
in acquiring the favour or the dis- 
favour of their king ; their sentence 
of banishment, imprisonment, or 
death, came suddenly when they 
were least prepared for it. His 
system was to foment or maintain 
alive rivalry among them in order 
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better to dominate them. Thus 
did he behave with the Duke of 
Alva, Cardinals Espinosa and Qui- 
roga, Don Juan de Austria, Ruy 
Gomez, Marquis de los Velez, and 
secretaries Santoyo, Vazquez and 
Perez. Very rarely did he elevate 
his imagination to the level of his 
power and the magnitude of his 
ambition. Very rarely did he dis- 
play that energetic activity which 
demands a great conception, and 
assures success. Many enterprises 
miscarried through the slowness of 
the detailed instructions on inci- 
dents of little moment. He was as 
slow in coming toa resolution, as 
his father was quick to act. In the 
time required ty Philip to answer 
or consider the advice of his coun- 
cil, Charles the Fifth conquered 4 
kingdom. 

Unlike his father, who wanted to 
be everywhere at the same time, 
Philip preferred the loss of a king- 
dom to incurring the trouble of a 
long voyage. 

Charles the Fifth principally es- 
teemed military gentlemen; his 
son, on the contrary, much indebted 
as he was to them, never showed 
the least sympathy towards them. 
Philip possessed the talent of ob- 
scuring, to a certain point, the 
statesmen whose advice he most 
frequently followed or consulted : 
they have remained up to the pre- 
sent comparatively obscure; he 
knew how to appropriate their 
opinions, and produce or recommend 
them as his own conceptions. Per- 
haps this was the calculated result 
of the mysterious secrecy with 
which he surrounded all his affairs. 
He wanted to become the ubiqui- 
tous autocrat of his subjects, making 
them feel as far as possible, without 
declaring it verbally, as the French 
despot of the following century 
did, that he only was the Govern- 
ment, and all the Government. 
His policy was to obscure and bum- 
ble every one around him, standing 
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up before the world in the more 
exalted, imposing and unrivalled 
majesty. 

Very seldom do we find in his 
heart a tender feeling. That gloomy 
reservedness, that cold indifference, 
that unalterable serenity of face ; 
without a smile in prosperous times, 
without anger under misfortune, 
which neither the spectacle of pun- 
ishment altered, nor the prayers of 
the unfortunate moved, nor the 
moans of the victims changed, re- 
vealed a heart inaccessible to human 
pity and compassion. The secrecy 
with which he premeditated the 
general punishment and persecution 
of a whole country and race; the 
perseverance with which he prose- 
cuted for years with the most pro- 
found dissemblance, and through 
the most tenebrous means, his 
schemes of national and personal 
revenge, and the insensible hardness 
with which he passed a fatal sen- 
tence against a stranger, a confidant, 
a brother, a son—discovered a soul 
with which we should not like to 
see any man endowed. As imper- 
turbably would he listen to the 
news of the victory of Lepanto, as 
to the news of the defeat of the 
“ Invincible.” 

Philip was more inclined to de- 
stroy and render useless, slowly, 
and by degrees, the very things 
which he feigned to respect, than to 
level at them violent and decisive 
blows. During his reign the Cortes 
met more than twelve times, and, in 
some of the periods, remained as- 
sembled for many years. He began 
by not complying with some of their 
petitions, answering others with 
those ambiguous words, so natural 
to his character, promising to con- 
sider them and decide afterwards 
what he should think convenient. 
Sueccessively his concessions de- 
creased. Afterwards the propositions 
which received from him a favour- 
able answer became very rare. 
Then he determined to let years 
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elapse before answering them; and 
many times the new Cartes met 
without having received any answer 
to the recommendation of the 
former Cortes. After this he 
adopted the system of fatiguing 
them by keeping them assembled for 
long periods, although the members 
complained of the damage and 
detriment which that caused. 
From this he passed on to issue or- 
dinances and laws of his own au- 
thority, without taking the advice 
of the Cortes, even when they were 
sitting. When he saw that the re- 
presentatives of the nation begged 
of him most submissively that, at 
least, he would have the considera- 
tion or courtesy to consult their 
opinion, he could congratulate him- 
self on having reduced them to a 
perfect state of harmlessness, im- 
potency, and nullity, without noise 
or violence, having converted them, 
so to say, by extenuation, to a sort 
of caricature of national represen- 
tatives. 

In spite of the exertions of Charles 
and Philip to corrupt the integrity, 
purity, and independence of the 
procuradores,they always denounced 
with courage the extralimitations 
of the royal authority, and con- 
stantly repeated to the king that he 
was transgressing all laws, when 
imposing and gathering taxes by 
his own power, without the assent 
and authorization of the assembled 
representativesof the nation. Philip 
excused himself, arguing the neces- 
sity of defending the Catholic 
faith. 

Contemplating the best and surest 
manner of putting an untimely end 
to the Aragonese liberties, as un- 
willingly supported by him as those 
of Castille, he took advantage of 
the riots and revolt of the citizens 
of Saragossa, caused by the well- 
known process against Antonio 
Perez. He did not let slip the 
opportunity, and acting ab irato 
first against the men, and then 
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against the institutions, he began by 
sending to the scaffold the Justicia 
Mayor and the leader of the re- 
volted people, and afterwards put 
an end to the Aragonese fueros. 
Always hypocritical, the royal army 
was already entering Saragossa, and 
yet the king affirmed and asserted 
that he sent his soldiers there to 
restore the free enjoyment and 
working of the fueros. The son 
terminated at the Cortes of Tara- 
zona what the father began at the 
Cortes of Coruna. All the informa- 
tion and proceedings against the 
most respectable of all magistrates, 
el Justicia Mayor de Aragon, were 
these words, “ Prendereis & Don 
Juan de Lanuza, y hareis luego cor 
tar la cabeza.”—*“ Take hold of 
Don Juan de Lanuza, and order 
his head to be lopped off without 
delay.” ‘ 

Philip was the first to establish 
definitively, in a fixed point of the 
Peninsula, his court and the resi- 
dence of the Supreme Government, 
renouncing, so to speak, the wan- 
dering life of his ancestors. His 
resolution met with many dis- 
advantages, and was, no doubt, 
during his reign and those of his 
descendants, one of the causes of 
the wars and insurrections in some 
of the provinces under his sway on 
both sides of the Pyrenees. Most 
likely to the Catalan and Aragonese 
people, his having rendered an 
insignificant town of New Castille 
the capital and official head-quarters 
of the vast political and adminis- 
trative machinery, proved as dis- 
tasteful as it would have been to 
the Low Countries and the Italian 
kingdoms. 

For this reason they began to 
watch more jealously what was 
going on in the councils of the king 
of Castile, and to examine and 
protect more carefully, and give 
more importance than before, to 
the fueros and special laws which 
prevailed among them. Up to the 
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time of the Austrian dynasty those 
fueros had been instrumental in 
preserving and extending the liber- 
ties of the subject against the en- 
croachments of their own native 
princes ; henceforth they must also 
secure them against foreign domi- 
nation, for foreign they reputed, 
if not exactly the king, at least his 
royal secretaries and counsellors, 
and all the Castilian gentlemen in 
general. Then, not only did all 
these fueros or privileges begin to 
be exaggerated in every sense, and 
ostentatious works were published, 
the design of which was manifest 
to the most short-sighted, but no 
one took the trouble to impugn 
them in the respective = where 
they became popular, because the 
old royalist or loyalist party in 
those countries dwindled to com- 
parative insignificance with the 
absence of the monarch. Those, 
or the descendants of those, who in 
former centuries had maintained the 
prerogatives of the crown against 
the excessive pretensions of nobles 
and commons, for the most part 
made common cause with the cham- 
pions of the old fueros, who were 
considered by the majority of their 
countrymen as the defenders of the 
national independence and tradi- 
tional customs against the hated 
preponderance of the Castilian 
lieges and their king in the local 
affairs of the commonalty- To put 
some order and rule into elements 
so contrary, and make them move 
regularly, without collisions and 
hitches of any kind, it was neces- 
sary to create a strong and lasting 
government, which should manage 
to conciliate, as far as possible, 
the peculiar organization of every 
kingdom with the general interests 
of the monarchy. How to attract 
to a common centre the principles 
of life and action, which agitated 
the Peninsula in opposite directions, 
was the problem which had occu- 
pied the attention of Ferdinand the 
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Catholic, Cisneros, and Charles the 
Fifth, before the reign of Philip the 
Second. All of them acted on the 
principle that to succeed in their 
attempts it was indispensable to in- 
crease in every direction the royal 

ower, rendering it stronger than 
it had ever been before in those 
countries. In this they appear to 
have been in accordance with the 
ideas prevailing throughout Europe. 
All the kings of the time attempted 
to organize, more or less sucessfully, 
the monarchical system according to 
the same plan. None of them ap- 
pears to have been over scrupulous 
about the means employed. By 
the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, the permanent militia, the 
almost general creation of corregi- 
dores, the expulsion of the nobility 
of the Castilian Cortes, the an- 
nexions to the Crown of the grand 
masterships of the powerful and 
troublesome military orders of 
Aleantara, Calatrava, and St. James, 
and other less noticeable changes, 
the predecessors of Philip had paved 
the way to the final realization 
of his ambitious and despotic 
schemes. The lawyers, most in- 
fluential in the council of the 
Crown since the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, favoured 
also the royal preferences or 
tendencies in that direction. The 
study of the Roman law, then 
very general, their own personal 
interests or ambitions as a class, 
and the disturbances and dis- 
sensions of the feudal era, then 
of recent date, induced them to 
increase the prerogatives of the 
head of the State. 

Convinced of the serious draw- 
backs of the former regime, and of 
the necessity for creating another 
better adapted to the new order of 
things, the Catholic kings began 
this work after the union of the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon. 
Charles the Fifth and his son com- 
pleted this organization, giving it 
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fixity, solidity, and stability. The 
Councils (Consejos) of the dffierent 
kingdoms established at the court, 
became the principal wheels of the 
governmental machinery ; they were 
generally composed of persons well 
acquainted with the peculiar laws 
and customs of those kingdoms, 
either because they were born 
there, a condition very commonly 
required, or through having filled 
there important places. At the 
head of each Council was the King, 
in his capacity of ruler of the par- 
ticular country with the interests 
of which the Council was charged. 
The affairs were administered in 
conformity with the fueros of those 
countries, and the execution of their 
resolutions devolved on the ordinary 
functionaries. In the councils of 
Castile, Aragon, Portugal, Flanders, 
Italy and the Indies, the affairs 
were attentively examined, and 
their resolutions made known to the 
Sovereign in the form of consulta 
or advice. A large number of 
Secretaries, among whom was di- 
vided the expediting of the affairs, 
but without any more authority 
than that which their name indi- 
cated, communicated to the prince 
these consultas. Sometimes, never- 
theless, the king, assisted by his 
secretaries, decided what was to be 
done without the intervention of the 
Councils, sending his resolutions 
directly to the viceroys and other 
highest representatives of the 
monarch within the different coun- 
tries under his sway; this happened 
seldom at the beginning, but it be- 
came very common in aftertimes, 
although it always appears to have 
been blamed and viewed with dis- 
pleasure. 

The general interests of the 
monarchy demanded cares common 
to all the parts which composed it. 
They originated another sort of 
Councils very different in their 
functions andaims. They were not 
charged with the government of any 
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particular kingdom, but with the 
management of any special branch 
of the administration throughout 
the monarchy, being to a certain 
point the reverse side of the others. 
If the former personified the old 
peculiar government of each sepa- 
rate kingdom, the latter announced 
the future general regime of the 
monarchy ; the former struggled to 
maintain the spirit of locality or 
provincialism, the latter advanced 
on every favourable conjuncture the 
work of national centralization. 
The new councils were, no doubt, 
an institution destined to gather 
life, strength, and importance at the 
expense of the old ones, being ready 
to suppress and supplant them at 
the great epoch of the fusion of all 
the interests in the interest of the 
common nationality. To this class 
belonged the Council of State and 
those of War, Finance, and others 
less important. These councils de- 
liberated on the affairs in their 


respective competence, examining 
them from the side of the higher 
interests of the whole monarchy, 
and easily and gradually encroached 
on many things which belonged be- 
fore their creation to the councils 


of the particular kingdoms. The 
whole machinery was in need of a 
common centre, whence it should 
receive at once movement and 
regularity. Charles the Fifth and 
his son supplied with their personal 
labour the want of this centre, and 
the position of those monarchs was 
of the highest from this single cir- 
cumstance, but also very difficult 
and laborious. It suited their 
views of real and ubiquitous auto- 
eracy, but not those of their suc- 
cessors, who were satisfied with 
reigning, allowing their favourites 
to rule and misrule their vast do- 
minions. 

Fond of order and regularity in 
everything, Philip distributed more 
conveniently the affairs of the 
Councils and secretaryships, so that 
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their expedition should be free from 
the obstructions and confusion, 
which had prevailed in no small 
degree up to his time. 

Above all those Councils, and 
superior in everything but the 
wisdom of their resolutions, to all 
of them, was the Supreme Council 
of the Inquisition, charged with the 
administration and supervision of 
the religious interests. A tribunal 
more political than religious, even 
in those times, when religious affairs 
were the most serious and momentous 
in the national and foreign policy ; 
it constantly served the temporal 
aspirations of the kings, and be- 
came, in their hands, the surest 
instrument of furthering their 
ambitious plans. The Inquisition 
was, indeed, an admirable tool of 
centralization and power in those 
times, and possessed a logical com- 
pleteness, a force and unity of which 
all contemporary institutions were 
deprived. Its authority extended 
throughout Spain; at the head of 
it was the Supreme Council, which 
resided at the court, and which di- 
rected the subaltern tribunals and 
inquisitions, disseminated through- 
out the various kingdoms with 
general and uniform rules, and 
above all, perfectly independent of 
the fueros and particular laws of 
each kingdom. The Judges were 
appointed by the Kings, without 
being trammelled in their preferences 
by any of the restrictions which. 
they found in the appointments of 
other public functionaries in some 
of their dominions. In that way 
it happened that the Inquisition of 
Saragossa, unlike the other tribunals. 
of Aragon in the most insignificant 
localities, was under the immediate 
authority of a superior Council, 
which sat and deliberated at Madrid, 
its judges were the only ones with- 
in the kingdom who were not 
Aragonese, or, at least, at the will of 
the King could be appointed of any 
other country; their appointment 
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was the work of the Crown, and 
against their proceedings, wrapped 
in secrecy, the rights of asylum and 
refuge, which the fueros of the 
country secured in other cases to 
the natives and inhabitants, were of 
no avail. Concerning the Inquisition 
as in everything else, Philip had 
not created anything, his was not a 
creative genius ; he had simply im- 
proved and completed the work of 
his ancestors, animated by the same 
spirit and ambition. He had only 
increased the authority of the Holy 
Office still more than his pre- 
decessors, exalting it more and more 
above the other tribunals, and ex- 
tending and magnifying at their 
expense its jurisdiction and at- 
tributes; but the more heenhancedit, 
the more careful he was of keeping 
it under his immediate personal con- 
trol. Nothing really important 
took place in that institution with- 
out the assent of the Sovereign, 
who in his dealings with the Holy 
Tribunal usually put aside his most 
confidential secretaries, almost al- 
ways answering in his own hand- 
writing the consultas of the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition. 

The kings of Spain soon per- 


ceived how great an instrument of 


influence and authority the In- 
quisition was. From this con- 
sideration they constantly disre- 
garded the most justifiable appeals 
and remonstrances of their subjects, 
and they decided to make that 
powerful and dreaded tribunal still 
more powerful and dreaded. At 
Rome, on the contrary, the injured 
people very often found shelter and 
protection, in spite of the exertions 
of their Spanish majesties and their 
agents in the capital of Roman 
Catholicism. At the Pontifical 
court, far from feeling inclined to 
defend the exaggerations and ex- 
treme measures of the Holy Office, 
it was most distasteful to the Curia 
to observe the independent spirit 
in ecclesiastical matters osten- 
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tatiously displayed, from the very 
beginning, by Spanish Inquisitors. 
If the Popes could have behaved 
with entire liberty in the first years 
of the institution, when they saw 
Torquemada and his adepts at work, 
its existence would have been 
shortlived. But the kings of Spain, 
just then more powerful than ever, 
and of whose friendship and assis- 
tance the Roman Pontiffs were much 
in need, were ready to protect and 
defend the detested institution 
against all comers. Their incessant 
and continued exertions proved 
most successful, and the Inquisition, 
every year more and more inde- 
pendent of Rome, was more and 
more subjected to the power of the 
Sovereigns, who availed themselves 
of it most unscrupulously in their 
politics. 

Gloomy and untractable by tem- 
per, intolerant by religion, by edu- 
cation, and by nature suspicious, 
inquisitive, and vindictive, Philip 
the Second would have become the 
most accomplished of general in- 
quisitors of the most ferocious and 
relentless type, had he not been 
seated on the throne. He could 
not fail to attract the entire confi- 
dence of the Holy Office, and encou- 
rage them by new privileges. The 
inquisitors well knew that he re- 
garded as delightful spectacles, the 
autos-da-fé against the heretics. 
For that reason, in order to humour 
him, when he came back to Valla- 
dolid, his native town, in 1559, they 
prepared one against the Luther- 
ans, and solemnized his return 
with the bonfires, at which the 
King assisted with great pleasure. 
It was then that he pronounced 
those well known words :—“ I would, 
myself, carry wood to burn my own 
son were he such a wretch as you.” 

In all the other most memorable 
festivities of his reign, to celebrate 
the arrival at the Spanish capital or 
principal cities of the foreign royal 
brides, the Inquisitors never neg- 
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lected the opportunity of giving zest 
to the public amusements by an 
auto-da-fé. The inquisitorial cruel- 
ties and procedure perfectly agreed 
with Philip’s religious ideas, and 
his dissembling and _ tenebrous 
policy. When he was only prince 
and governor of the kingdom, he 
had already shown his tendencies 
in that direction, by restoring to 
the Holy Office powers, the exercise 
of which had been suspended by his 
father ; and afterwards, when he be- 
came king, he confirmed them by 
different decrees, and more ostensi- 
bly than his predecessors he con- 
verted the Inquisition into his right 
arm in spiritual, secular, and most 
personal affairs. When by means 
of the civil law of the kingdom he 
could not reach his kingly revenge, 
he resorted to the Inquisition, from 
the snares and nets of which it was 
not an easy thing for an accused 
party to escape. He was pleased 
with the repetition and increase of 
the autos-da-fé in Toledo, Murcia, 
Valencia, Saragossa, Seville, and 
Granada; he saw with pleasure how 
the Inquisition chained the human 
thought, how it persecuted men 
prominent by their science and doc- 
trine, how it prohibited books re- 
markable for their philosophy and 
erudition, and how it condemned, 
and put into prison their authors, 
on the pretended charge of teaching 
dangerous opinions. 

The Holy Office, always jealous, 
severe, and suspicious of all the 
works which, directly or indirectly, 
dealt with religious subjects, be- 
came still more so when the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation began to 
be propagated throughout Europe, 
and to struggle with the old creed. 
The watchfulness of the Inquisitor 
increased, and, impelled by the de- 
sire of putting down Protestantism, 
and hindering the dissemination of 
the heretical poison beyond the 
Pyrenees—not satisfied with the 
prohibition of the Lutheran books 
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and writings, nor with the con- 
demnation of those contained in 
the indices, nor with seizing and 
anathematizing all the books in 
which they discovered or suspected 
any maxim contrary to the Koman 
Church—under the royal patronage 
his censures gradually reached all 
published works, and finally, no- 
thing could be printed without the 
previous approbation of the Inqui- 
sitor. 

Nor did they respect even those 
subjects of their Catholic Majesties, 
who had the highest reputation for 
virtue, talent, and holiness, such as 
the venerable Juan de Avila, the 
learned Fray Luis Granada, Fray 
Luis de Leon, Sta. Theresa and St. 
Juan de la Cruz. Everybody feared, 
knowing that his works were to be 
examined by judges so severe and 
searching. And not only were 
works dealing with divinity, reli- 
gion, and morals, subjected to such 
investigation, but the inquisitorial 
supervision extended to all writings, 
even to those explaining the agri- 
cultural and nautical art, as well as 
those intended only to amuse their 
readers. As it is almost impossi- 
ble, taking into consideration the 
general affinities and relations of 
the different branches of human 
knowledge, not to mention or 
utter anyhow laws, or facts, pre- 
mises or conclusions, more or less 
remotely connected with religious 
ideas and traditions, authors were 
constantly in danger of excit- 
ing the suspicions, whims, or ira- 
scible touchiness in ecclesiastical 
matters of the crochety or rancorous 
censor. And that was enough to 
expose him to become the innocent 
victim of iniquitous and mysterious 
proceedings, against which no one 
around him was daring or strong 
enough to protest in his favour. 

Philip provoked by his measures 
the rebellion of the Moriscoes, and 
when he had put down the insur- 
rection, he dealt out the same mea- 
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sure to guilty and innocent. To 
establish religious unity in the 
kingdom of Granada, his only 
means was to depopulate it, and the 
best manner of converting a race 
of doubtful believers into good 
Christians was to destroy them. 
Instigated by the Cardinal Espinosa, 
he issued in 1567 an ordinance 
commanding them, under the most 
severe punishment, to renounce 
their most sacred and ancient cus- 
toms, and even their language, for 
which, within the term of three 
yeras, they were to substitute the 
Castilian language. In this deter- 
mination against the Moriscoes, as 
in some of the most execrable and 
senseless resolutions of his reign, 
he followed the bad example of his 
a Ximenez de Cisneros, 
is father, and his father’s grand- 
father, only Philip, as was usually 
the case with him, pushed matters 
a degree further. Even the Duke 
of Alva himself disapproved of that 
autocratic excess of his royal mas- 
ter. 

He issued from his cell in the 
Escorial royal ordinances, not only 
against the insurrectionists, but 
also against the peaceful inhabitants 
who had remained loyal and obe- 
dient, “that all the inhabitants of 
the Alcazaba and the Albaicin, from 
ten to sixty years of age, should be 
sent violently away out of their 
houses, and disseminated through- 
out the interior of the kingdom; 
their children of minor age to be 
delivered to Christians to be brought 
up in the faith. That all the 
peaceful Moors” (that is to say, all 
that remained obedient) ‘“ should 
be sent away from the kingdom of 
Granada and distributed through- 
out Castile; that all the Moriscoes, 
without distinction, should be 
locked up in the churches and then 
transported by gangs of 1,500, es- 
corted by parties of soldiers to the 
designated districts.” 

Those unfortunate people were 
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assembled like herds of cattle, de- 
prived of their property, torn from 
their hearths, and they died after- 
wards in the roads of hunger, 
fatigue, grief, and ill-treatment. 
Few decrees were more iniquitous, 
tyrannical, and cruel. 

Although he had not inspired 
many sympathies, the people of 
Flanders willingly assisted Philip 
the Second to terminate the war 
with France in 1558, voting five 
millions of florins for that year, 
and no alarming signs of insurrec- 
tion were noticed until he created 
fourteen new bishoprics, renewed 
the terrible imperial edicts against 
the heretics, attempted to establish 
there an Inquisition worse than that 
of Spain, and to interfere most 
outrageously with the privileges 
and freedom of the country. The 
Spanish troops remained there 
longer than it had been agreed ; 
too much influence was allowed to 
Granvelle in the council and govern- 
ment; the King showed himself 
ready for all sorts of extremities to 
oblige them to accept and obey, as 
laws of the State, the decrees of 
the Tridentine Fathers. 

The victor of St. Quentin and 
Gravelines, the two most signal 
battles won by Spanish armies 
during the reign of Philip against 
the traditional enemies of his an- 
cestors, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
the Kings of Aragon, and the 
German Emperors, came to Madrid 
and obtained a favourabie answer 
of the King; but at the same time 
that Egmontreached those countries, 
came orders from his Catholic Ma- 
jesty to punish the heretics with 
more severity than before. This 
treacherous behaviour of the 
monarch irritated as much as the 
inquisitorial cruelties ; many young 
noblemen entered into the Pact of 
Breda, confederating themselves 


under oath to oppose with arms in 
their hands the Holy Office and its 
Then he condescends to a 


edicts. 
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general pardon, but protesting se- 
cretly before a notary that he did 
not act or proceed freely and spon- 
taneously. He wrote to his am- 
bassador at Rome, that far from 
being inclined to realize the 
promised ‘pardon, he was ready to 
ruin and destroy those States, and 
all the others under his rule, and to 
lose one hundred lives, if he had 
them, rather than assent to reign 
over heretics. Had he proposed to 
himself to irritate the Flemish, as 
he had done the Moriscoes,* to 
push them to rebellion and exter- 
minate them afterwards? asks the 
modern writer of the general history 
of Spain, Don Modesto Lafuente. 
The council of divines on the sub- 
ject assembled by him, declared 
that, considering the situation of 
those provinces, he could well, with- 
out the least offence to God, allow 
them freedom of conscience, before 
originating the evils which a re- 
bellion might bring on the universal 
Church. And he never went there, 
although the Princess Regent, the 
nobles of the land, his counsellors 
of Spain, the same Cardinal Gran- 
velle, even the Pope, prayed him to 
gothere. To all these requests he 
objected on the ground of penury, 
fever, or urgent business. Was it 
that he made it a case of conscience 
to exterminate all those who did 
not profess the Roman religion, and 
not tolerate any other cult in his 
States? asks again the modern 
Spanish historian above named. 

He then sends the Duke of Alva 
to pacify those provinces. Really, 
Philip could not have found through- 
out all the length and breadth of his 
vast domains, a nobleman more 
favourably circumstanced for the 
designed task. The most illustrious 
ducal servant of Emperor, Pope 
and King,'sailed from Cartagena, the 
twenty-seventh of April, 1567. He 
landed on the friendly Genoese 
coast the seventeenth of the next 
month. There he took the command 
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of the expeditionary corps, com- 
posed of first-rate soldiers, mag- 
nificently arrayed in the most 
gorgeous martial attire of the 
epoch. Pius the Fifth pointed 
Geneva to the fanatical warriors of 
the Spanish monarch. That nest of 
Calvinism was spared. The orders 
received by their leader, the con- 
genial tool of Philip, were to the 
effect of immediately proceeding to 
the Low Countries, where the old 
tottering faith was in need of their 
support. 

The Mouravieff of Roman Catholic 
autocracy reached his destination, 
the Council of Blood was estab- 
lished at Brussels. Margaret de- 
parted from the Low Countries. 
Wholesale emigration, wholesale 
confiscation, wholesale hangings and 
decapitations followed the Regent’s 
departure. The faithful subject 
after the heart of Philip and Pius 
the Fifth, was busy at work. The 
victor of St. Quentin and Grave- 
lines perished on the scaffold. But 
the most barbarous tortures inflicted 
on the defenceless victims, had not 
the power to silence, even when at 
the stake, the courageous martyrs 
for freedom of conscience. 

Alva imposed on the country 
the onerous duties of the hundredth, 
the twentieth, and the tenth on all 
the sales of movable and immovable 
property. The exaction of the 
twentieth and tenth forced the mer- 
chants and mechanics to close their 
shops and workshops. The duke 
immediately ordered some of them 
to be hanged at the doors of their 
shops. But the most barbarous ex- 
tortions inflicted on the defenceless 
tax-payers had not the power to re- 
plenish the dilapidated royal exche- 
quer. The houses of the Protestant 
nobles were levelled to the ground, 
the prisons were filled with‘ victims, 
no one considered himself safe. 
“On Ash Wednesday, about 500 
have been put into prison I 
ordered them all to be executed. . . 
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. . - After Easter I calculate that 
more than 800 heads will be lopped 
off.” These are the cheering notes 
of the Duke to the King! 

The tribunal of blood was at 
work without repose, and still the 
sanguinary governor was dissatisfied 
with the slowness of the proceedings, 
and he was indignant when he 
thought that no one in those 
countries became willingly instru- 
mental in such cruelties. All the 
circumstances which can render an 
act of ferocious tyranny abominable, 
all that can excite the interest of a 
nation on behalf of illustrious vic- 
tims, was combined in the imprison- 
ment, sentence, and public execution 
of the Counts Egmont and Horn. 
And at the same time that the Duke 
of Alva was sending by hundreds 
to the scaffold Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, the patricians 
and plebeians of the land delivered 
to his tender mercies, Philip put 
into prison his own son on suspicion 
of being in communication with 
the heretics, took possession of the 
son of the Prince of Orange, and 
dictated secretly to the executioner 
the best manner and way of 
strangulating the brother of the 
Count Horn. Philip gave the 
minutest details of instructions, 
explaining how to put an end, in 
the silence of night, to the life 
of the Baron de Montigny, in 
order that his death should appear 
natural. 

Fortune smiled on the Duke of 
Alva from every quarter of the 
Catholic world during the first 
years of his vice-royalty. He orders 
the erection of a brazen statue to 
himself in the castle of Antwerp. 
A blessed hat and sword, orna- 
mented with gold and jewels, an 
honour, up to that epoch conferred 
only on sovereigns, was sent to him 
by the Dominican Inquisitor, who 
sat in the chair of St. Peter, al- 
ways ready to encourage and reward 
the Romanizing zeal of the slayers 
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It was 
at the camp of Mons that the news 
of the massacres of St. Bartholo- 
mew reached Alva and his crusad- 
ers, who welcomed it with joyous 


of heretics by wholesale. 


shouting and illuminations. The 
same effect was produced at Mad- 
rid, where, according to the com- 
munications sent by the French 
ambassador, never had Philip in 
his life shown so much cheerful- 
ness. “JI se prit a rire, et avecques 
démonstrations d’un extreme plaisir 
et contentement il commenca a louer 
Sa Majesté du titre de tres-Chrétien.” 
Alva left the theatre of his cru- 
sading misdeeds in 1573, boasting of 
having punished with death by the 
hand of the executioner, during six 
years, some 18,000 rebels and here- 
tics. So far so good, thought 
Philip ; 3,000 deaths of rebels and 
heretics by the hand of the execu- 
tioner every year gave a high idea 
of his devotion to the royal and 
pontifical cause; but in spite of 
that extenuating circumstance, it 
could not be denied that Alva’s 
crusade had proved a most signal 
failure in every respect; it had not 
pacified the country; it had not 
thoroughly extirpated heresy; it 
had not produced any money to the 
exchequer of the King, which grew 
every year more burdened with 
debts. The crowned Jeronymite 
had been cruelly disappointed in all 
his policy, financial and monkish. 
No wonder if the star of his most 
trusted and exalted Castilian liege 
began to decline at court. 
Everybody at Madrid considered 
the situation of those countries 
hopeless; the Emperor Maximilian 
thought that (1575) the proper 
moment to offer his mediation, but 
Philip did not feel disposed to make 
the least concession concerning 
freedom of conscience. The follow- 
ing year (1576) the Spanish sol- 
diers, exasperated with the con- 
stantly delayed promise of pay, 
began to plunder the provinces, 
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those which had remained faithful 
as well as the others. 

Defender of the Catholic unity, 
and protector of the pontifical au- 
thority against the arms and doc- 
trines of the heretics and infidels, 
Philip had no scruples in taking 
possession of one half of the incomes 
of the Church, and he was inexora- 
ble with the Popes whenever and 
wherever they burt his monarchical 
susceptibilities. On all these occa- 
sions he was always admirably and 
fearlessly seconded by his ministers, 
generals, and ambassadors. The 
Duke of Alva, in a letter which 
he addressed in 1556 to Paul IV., 
spoke out freely the ideas of his 
master and countrymen on the sub- 
ject. We read among other things 
in the letter :-—“ ° . And 
why do not the answers of your 
Holiness justify and excuse what 
has happened ? I did not think it 
necessary to send another reply, the 
less so after your Holiness had 
acted in such a way as evidently 
shows not only that no trust can be 
put in your words, which is con- 
sidered infamous in the meanest 
and lowest of men.’’ As the Popes 
insisted on the admission into Spain 
of the bull of the Supper (cana 
Domini), which their Catholic 
Majesties always objected to, Philip 
wrote to the Marquis of Las Navas 
to make his Holiness understand 
that the laic prince is not bound to 
obey the Pope in temporal matters. 
This bull, first issued by Boniface 
VIII, or, at least, attributed to 
him, and in the following genera- 
tions corrected, augmented, and 
improved by his successors in the 
Chair of St. Peter, excommuni- 
cated those who appeal from the 
pontifical decrees to the general 
council ; the princes who are dis- 
posed to limit the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, those who violate the 
immunities of the clergy, those 
who burden the nations with new 
taxes,&c. After the exploits above 
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related of the Monk of the Escorial, 
concerning his peculiar ways and 
means of getting the money out of 
the pockets of his subjects, lay or 
ecclesiastical, and after his manner 
of interfering with the jurisdiction, 
wealth, and immunities of the 
Church and the prelates, this Cena 
Bulla had not the least chance of 
being allowed admission into the 
domains of his Catholic Majesty. 

The inflexibility of the King in 
not allowing the circulation of the 
pontifical bulls, in 1566, at Naples, 
Sicily, and Milan, without the 
Regium exequatur, showed Pius V. 
that he would never be able to ob- 
tain from: Philip II. any conces- 
sion on questions of jurisdiction. 

To the reclamation of a Pope 
who invoked the revocation of a 
bull, was opposed the opinion of an 
assembly of Spanish divines and 
canonists, who thought their Sove- 
reign perfectly authorized to make 
use of the bull granted by the Pope 
in former times. According to the 
official communications sent to 
Philip by bis representatives at the 
court of Sextus V., his Holiness 
was a liar, a covetous and revenge- 
ful vicar of Christ on earth. The 
relations of the ambassadors from 
his Catholic Majesty with the head 
of the Catholic world, were so far 
from friendly, that the death of the 
tiaraed Franciscan inquisitor was 
imputed to poison, administered by 
the loyal subjects of the crowned 
Jeronymite monk of the Escorial. 
The Spanish representatives ad- 
dressed the most threatening lan- 
guage to his successor, Clement 
VIIL., to induce him to oppose the 
conversion of the King of France 
to the Roman religion. 

After all this, we must not be 
surprised if the Spanish ultra- 
montanes, who, many years ago, 
used to talk in glowing terms of 
Philip the Second, the stern and 
uncompromising defender of the 
unity of faith in his States, have 
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changed their mind. In some of 
the last Cortes, the most prominent 
of their representatives spoke of 
him in the most opprobrious terms. 
An indefatigable promoter of the 
decisions of the Church against 
heresy, the new meeting of the 
Tridentine Council was principally 
due tohim. But when the Pope 
and his legates attempted to intro- 
duce into the resolutions of that 
assembly a spirit ‘contrary to the 
plans contemplated by his Spanish 
Majesty, he objected to it in un- 
measured terms; his angry an- 
swers, replies, and protests, as 
well as those of his ambassadors 
Ayala and Vargas, were not exactly 
deferential, either to the wishes or 
persons of the Head of the Church 
and his Curia; and the Roman 
Pontiff was finally forced to com- 
ply» in all the principal points de- 
ated, with the desires of the Monk 
of the Escorial, and the council 
was not a new indiction, as the 
Pope wanted it to be, but a mere 
continuation, as the King proposed 
from the beginning and constantly 
insisted upon. ‘The consulta of 
the Council of State in 1559 ex- 
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hibits the firmness of the Spaniards 
of the period. They said to the 
King, speaking against the evils and 
misuse of the excessive privileges 
of the Nuncio, that “the natives 
of those kingdoms remaining in 
their sins with void dispensations, 
in exchange for which they take 
his money without measure or mo- 
deration ;” and further on they in- 
sist still more forcibly on the same 
point, “ because,” they say, “ cer- 
tainly one of the most scandalous 
things in Christendom is this way 
of dispensing and expediting by 
money in ecclesiastical affairs.” 
They did not object to the sending 
of a Nuncio by the Pope, but in 
what regards the powers conferred 
onthe Nuncios, they were of opinion 
“that the said powers ought to be 
given to prelates born in these king- 
doms, and not to foreigners.”” The 
Liberal ministers of King Alfonso 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, could do worse than fol- 
low the advice of the counsellors of 
Philip the Second when dealing 
with troublesome Legates. 


VicTORIANO CARRITAS. 
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LAYS OF THE SAIN TLY. 
By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


AvtHor or “ Sones or Srncunarity,” ‘‘Pexes at Lirs,” &c. 


No. 13.—Sr. Janvanrivs. 


Or relics and of holy charms, and such celestial treasures, 
The Papal Church has ever had a goodly store to boast, 

To priestly domination, of all soul-enslaving measures, 
The traffic in such trinkets has contributed the most. 


The “ one original True Cross,” as many Christians thought it, 

Was cut, and chipped, and pared away to nothing, one would think ; 
A piece was carried off by every devotee that sought it, 

And yet from primal shape and size it never seemed to shrink. 


Just so no monster gender'd in the mighty brain of Dante, 

Had half as many bones and heads as Saints, ‘twould seem, possessed ; 
And tho’ of their identity the evidence was scanty, 

In wearing such, believers thought themselves supremely blessed. 


Yet how could any Saint have had two sets of human members? 
And how could more than one True Cross as genuine be shown ? 
Has any single year contained a couple of Decembers? 
Of tongues alone ‘tis possible a multitude to own. 


Besides, it’s hard that Saints deceased, however much respected, 
Are scatter’d in this fashion and not decently entomb’d, 

Tho’ calendar'd in memory, they're seldom re-collected, 
But to a second martyrdom posthumously are doom’d. 


Fair Italy in martyrs’ blood’s particularly wealthy, 
She keeps a bottle full in every monast’ry and church, 
Which melts at prayer until it looks like fluid live and healthy, 
A miracle that well rewards the pious pilgrim’s search. 
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Saints Ursula, Bartholomew, St. Vitus and St. Lawrence, 
St. Eustace, John the Baptist, and some half a hundred more, 
Have left their blood in Naples, Rome, and Sicily, and Florence, 
To liquify when holy men come thither to adore. 


But mid the sacred relics for their virtues highly rated, 
St. Januarius’s blood is famous far and near, 

In May and in September is his festa celebrated, 
And once again repeated at the closing of the year. 


Sweet Naples! “ City of the Waves,” as Mrs. Hemans named thee, 
Oh, would I could do justice to thy beauty in my song, 

And prove thee “ Queen of Summer Seas,” as poets have proclaim'd thee, 
But that would make the present lay inordinately long. 


The subject of my melody’s exclusively religious, 
I hope my treatment of it will be reverent to match ; 
For one who ventures on a theme so sacred and prodigious, 
Should do his very best a strain devotional to catch. 


Obliging Muse, come, gift me with an eloquence ecstatic, 
To praise St. Januarius for all that he has done, 

(“ Gennaro,” his familiar name, sounds rather operatic, 
Suggesting dread “ Lucrezia” and her vocalizing son.) 


Would’st learn the Saint’s biography ?—'tis little that is told of him, 
He preach’d at Benevento in the later Roman times, 
When Diocletian’s persecuting myrmidons got hold of him, 
tegarding his religion as the dreadfullest of crimes. 


Of all the Christian prelates the position was precarious, 
When purple-mantled Anti-Christ the tyrant sceptre sway’d, 
And thus it came to happen thatthe bishop Januarius 
To Pagan wrath and cruelty a sacrifice was made. 


‘Tis said it was Timotheus who, suffering from blindness, 

Was by our Saint restored to sight, yet doom’d him to his fate, 
An instance that, as oft we find, to do aman a kindness, 

Is purchasing, not gratitude, but injury and hate. 


The Saint was to the lions cast, to meet the fate of Daniel, 
With two companions, innocent of aught but holy zeal, 

When lo! each great carnivorus fawn'd on him like a spaniel, 
And lick’d his feet, declining to begin his horrid meal. 


The lookers on attributed this miracle to magic, 

And charged St. J. with sorcery, whose punishment was death, 
Determined that his exit should in any case be tragic, 

By amputation of his head they robb’d him of his breath. 
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’Tis strange, as I've remark’d before, that martyrs brought to slaughter, 
Whatever other forms of fate they manage to escape, 

Tho’ passing safe thro’ boiling oil, and flames, and drowning water, 
Expire at once when death assumes decapitation’s shape. 


Tradition says, 2 Roman dame, his loss devoutly rueing, 

Sponged up the precious drops of blood, and put them in a phial ; 
A bit of straw by chance fell in the bottle, while so doing, 

That straw’'s still there /—a fact enough to silence all denial. 


The Saint's remains have often, since the day he went to heaven, 
Been moved from grave to grave until at last they were transferr’d 
To Naples’ grand basilica, in fourteen-ninety-seven, 
And there with pomp and circumstance most solemnly interr'd. 


The splendid tomb and chapel form a suitable memorial, 
Domenichino, Spagnoletto, were employed to paint 

The scenes that deck the walls, and give a history pictorial 
Of all the deeds and labours of the wonder-working Saint. 


It is behind the altar that the relics are deposited, 
And guarded safely with a double-duplicate of keys, 

Till on the days of festival they're carefully uncloseted, 
The pious Neapolitans to edify and please. 


The head of “ San Gennaro,” now as hard and brown as leather, 
Is placed upon the altar, near the sacrificial blood ; 

The marvel is that when these holy relics meet together, 
The vital stream will flow anew, tho’ dried as thick as mud. 


But first the guardians of the shrine, by fervency in praying, 

Must warm their zeal to melting pitch, to gain the needful power, 
But when the blood will liquify exactly, there’s no saying, 

It mostly takes ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 


A bust of Naples’ patron, large, and hollow’d out, and burnished, 
Contains his fossil cranium, as it stands upon the shrine ; 

With priestly robes magnificent his shoulders then are furnish’d, 
And when the candles are alight the sight is very fine. 


The blood is kept in bottles, one is small and reddish yellow, 

But here and there upon the glass some sanguine specks have dried; 
The other phial’s larger and more greyish than its fellow, 

And holds some half a pint or so of martyr’d blood inside. 


The blood when first reveal’d to view is very dark and cloggy, 
The case is like a carriage lamp, with hoops of silver barr’d, 
The surface of the glassy sides is so opaque and foggy, 
To see through the deception (if it be one) must be hard. 
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Ah me! this nineteenth century of scepticism and science, 
More cold and hard than any stones impress’d by pilgrim’s knees, 
Has taught that men, by bringing Nature's laws to due appliance, 
Objective miracles like this can imitate with ease. 


’Tis hard to have to question such a sacred “ Institution,” 
But Truth will stand, however close a scrutiny be made, 
Applying to the mystery a chemical solution 
We find there is no need at all for superhuman aid. 


Thrice happy he whose calm belief declines the task of struggling 
With pros and cons, objections, doubts, all difficult to meet, 
Suspecting holy ministrants of systematic juggling, 
And joining in a pious fraud the ignorant to cheat! 


When once such possibilities have won from us admission, 

We find our doubts increasing while our faith is growing s nall, 
Until their culmination is the terrible suspicion 

That Januarius’s ‘‘ blood” may not be blood at all. 


And after all cui bono ? asks the soulless and prosaic ; 
What benefit’s the miracle, supposing it is true ? 
Forbear, my gentle reader, whether clerical or laic, 
To judge the creed of others from a narrow-minded view. 


It keeps alive the ancient faith which Italy, possessing, 

Is far more favour’d than ourselves, the godless tho’ the free, 
A faith that thro’ the centuries has ever proved a blessing, 

(If this you doubt, peruse the Papal history and see). 


Besides, when dread Vesuvius shows ugly signs of grumbling, 
The citizens implore their saint the peril to avert ; 

And then, instead of lava-streams upon their houses tumbling, 
The fierce volcano stills its wrath, nor does the slightest hurt. 


For fourteen centuries or more the blood has now existed, 

For nearly half a thousand years its virtues have been proved ; 
How many Roman converts in that time it has enlisted ! 

How many souls from heresy to orthodoxy moved ! 


Then hail to Januarius, and may his feast tri-annual 
(Altho’ they say it’s scarcely so successful as of yore) 
In spite of Garibaldi and Vittorio Emmanuel’, 
In fame and might miraculous grow yearly more and more ; 


Teetotallers alone may well avoid it, since it teaches 
Devotion to the bottle, and it wouldn't do a bit 

For apoplectic subjects, for they know that spite of leeches, 
When once the blood gets to the head, they're sure to nave a ft. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.RS. 


A MARKED feature of the present time is the importance. attached to 
Science, both as a source of national prosperity and a means of mental 
cultivation. Together with art it constitutes a distinct Government 
department. Within the last few years several expeditions for scientific 
purposes have been undertaken by Government. The annual Parlia- 
mentary grant to the Royal Society for special scientific investigation 
has been increased from £1,000 to £5,000. 

The Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851 have resolved to 
devote part of the funds at their disposal to the erection of buildings and 
the foundation of scholarships for the study of science. A Royal Com- 
mission has had the whole subject of scientific education. under its 
consideration. Valuable prizes in the shape of fellowships and exhibi- 
tions, are offered at the ancient Universities, and by private munificence, 
with a view to encourage the cultivation of science,’and new colleges and 
professorships have been created in various parts of the country for the 
purpose of carrying iton. The course of education at the public schools 
has been altered so as to include science among its essential parts. Lec- 
tures, classes, and examinations have also been instituted for the scientific 
instruction of the middle and lower classes. In short, it may safely be 
said, that never before did science enjoy so large a share of general con- 
sideration in this country. 

Probably no one has contributed more to this important result than 
Professor Tyndall. In his admirable lectures and writings science is set 
forth in so clear and attractive a light as to render it highly esteemed by 
all persons of average intelligence and education. With convincing 
power he insists, whenever he can get an opportunity, on the value of 
scientific study as a discipline of the mind, and in his own person affords 
a most striking confirmation of his statements. Thus both his teaching 
and example have combined to make science better known and more 
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highly valued, to awaken a general interest in its researches, ‘and t6 
extend the applicatign of its methods and the cultivation of ‘its: spirit. 

There is good evidence for assuming that Professor Tynd may claim 
kinship with William Tyndall, the well-known martyr, who was burnt to 
death, in 1536, for his zeal in ‘translating the Bible. “Kamity tradition 
and documents cited by Mr. Greenfield show that, about two centuries 
ago, some members of the family, who were engaged in cloth manufacture, 
crossed over from the vales of Gloucestershire, where a few élothiers’ 
mills may still be seen, to the county of Wexford in Ireland. Parti. 
cular mention is made of 4 William Tyndall, who removed thither in the 
year 1670, ‘Along the eastérn coast of Ireland, in Wexford, Waterford, 
Carlow, and Dublin, are scattered a few descendants of these men, some 
in easy circumstances and honourable position, others less favoured by 
fortune. 

William Tyndall, the grandfather of Professor Tyndall, possessed a 
small landed property in Wexford, from which county he removed to 
Carlow, taking up his abode in the little town—or rather village—of 
Leighlin Bridge, on the banks of the river Barrow, where he added to 
his means by acting as agent to William Steuart, Esq., of Steuart’s Lodge. 

His eldest son was John Tyndall, who married very young and had 
five children, three of whom died in infancy, the remaining two being 
Professor Tyndall, and his sister now residing with the widow of Dr. 
John Tyndall, in Gorey, county Wexford. 

William Tyndall's small landed property would have naturally descended 
to his eldest son, and from him to the Professor. But both William 
Tyndall and his son John were men of warm temper and unbending will, 
and a difference of opinion on some point not now known, was so aggra- 
vated by these peculiarities of temper and character, that the father on 
his deathbed revoked his former will, and left the property to two sons of 
a second marriage. 

The Professor’s father was still young when the Irish Constabulary 
force was first established, and as his worldly prospects were anything 
but bright, he joined it, and was attached to it for several years. 

It has been mentioned that he had a quick temper, but it is right to 
add that this, throughout his life. did not prevent his gaining the respect 
and confidence of all who were acquainted with him. He was a man of 
singular ability and rare integrity. An ardent politician, he was an 
Orangeman, and a member of the Brunswick Club. He had in his 
possession a fragment of a flag which fluttered at the battle of the 

3oyne. By unreserved intercourse he inspired his son with the same 
sentiments as he entertained on political and other subjects. He used 
often to talk to him about Newton— 

“ That sun of Science, whose meridian ray 
Kindled the gloom of Nature into day.” 
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In the last edition of the “‘ Fragments of Science,” we find the following 
' reference at p. 555 :— 


“ Born in Ireland, I, like my predecessors for many generations, was 
taught to hold my own against the Church of Rome. I had a father 
whose memory ought to be to me a stay, and an example of unbending 
rectitude and purity of life. The small stock to which he belonged, were 
scattered with various fortunes along that Eastern rim of Leinster, from 
Wexford upwards, to which they crossed from the Bristol Channel. My 
father was the poorest of them. Socially low, but mentally and morally 
high and independent, by his own inner energies and affinities he 
obtained a knowledge of history which would put mine to shame; while 
the whole of the controversy between Protestantism and Romanism was 
at his fingers’ ends. 

“At the present moment the works and characters which occupied him, 
come as far-off recollections to my mind. Claude and Bossuet, Chilling- 
worth and Nott, Tillotson, Jeremy Taylor, Challoner, and Milner, Pope 
and McGuire, and others whom I have forgotten, or whom it is needless 
toname. Still this man, so charged with the ammunition of controversy, 
was so respected by his Catholic fellow-townsmen, that one and all 
put up their shutters when he died.” 


Professor Tyndall is now 56 years of age. He was born Leighlin 
Bridge, of which only afragment now remains. His father’s chief anxiety 
was to secure for him the best possible education. Hence he was 
careful to send him to as good a school as he could command, and 
he kept him at school till he was nineteen years old. Unfortunately, the 
best schools open to him were exceedingly defective. The boy, too, in 
‘his earlier school days, was far fonder of play than of work, so that he 
learnt very little. He, however, acquired some physical accomplishments 
which have since stood him in good stead in his Alpine and other tours. 
He became a swift runner, a fair boxer, an expert swimmer, an adept at 
climbing, and successful at hockey. 

For his first really scientific knowledge, Professor Tyndall is indebted 
to Mr. John Conwill, formerly an able teacher in one of the Irish National 
Schools. With him were studied the rudiments of algebra, the elements 
of plane and solid geometry, trigonometry, and conic sections. Bishop 
Elrington’s edition of Euclid was Tyndall’s first school book on this 
subject. To this succeeded the treatises of Lardner and Wallace, which 
were both completely mastered. The first work in arithmetic which 
was put into his hands, was a treatise by Professor Thomson, the father 
of the present celebrated Sir William Thomson. 

With Mr. Conwill, young Tyndall became an expert at solving 
problems, the solutions often being worked out upon the snow during the 
winters of 1837 and 1838, while returning with his teacher from school. 
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The chief characteristic of his mind in those days, was its power of: 
visualising the relations of space. He could mentally draw the lines 
necessary for the solution of complex problems in plane geometry, and 
could reason upon his mental image as if it had been a diagram drawn 
on paper. This power of mental presentation enabled him when reading 
solid geémetry to dispense with the models required by all the other 
members of the class. How important a part it has played throughout 
the whole of Professor Tyndall’s career is strikingly obvious to even a 
cursory reader of his popular lectures, but can be fully understood only 
by those who are qualified to estimate the value of his various contribu- 
tions to science. 

In April, 1839, Tyndall left school to join a division of the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, then under the command of Lieutenant George 
Wynne (one of the Wynnes of Hazlewood) of the Royal Engineers. 
General Wynne is now one of Professor Tyndall's oldest and most 
intimate friends. To this sagacious and high-minded gentleman the 
subject of our memoir is indebted for many acts of kindness which had a 
direct bearing on his career. One instance of thoughtful generosity 
deserves special mention. In 1850,when Tyndall came over from Ger- 
many to England, on a temporary visit, his friend, General Wynne, 
naturally supposing his exchequer was low, offered to place his purse at 
the disposal of his former assistant. The generous offer, so honourable 
to both parties, was not accepted, because not needed ; but it has left an 
impression upon the Professor's mind that never has been or can be 
effaced. 

Another instance of this kind connected with a friendship which has 
probably struck its roots more deeply than any other into Tyndall's life, 
may be noted here. When a youth of scarcely sixteen, Professor Hirst, 
the present Director of Studies at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
entered as an articled pupil the office in which Tyndall was then engaged. 
Separated in age by an interval of nearly ten years, they nevertheless 
became very intimate, both teacher and pupil finding a common intel- 
lectual pasture in the writings of Carlyle. After Tyndall’s severance from 
the railway world, his young friend visited him at Marburg, in 1849. The 
death of Hirst’s nearest relative called him home, at the same time making 
him the possessor of a small patrimony. This he set his heart on 
dividing into halves, one of which he pressed on the acceptance of his 
friend, and he was sorely disappointed to find that friend inflexible in his 
adherence to his vow of poverty. To some extent, however, the youth 
had his way ; for one morning, while Tyndall was at work in his garret 
upon the Ketzerbach in Marburg, the postman brought him a closely- 
packed, heavily-sealed roll, which, on being opened, was found to contain 
coins, swept from every kingdom and principality in Germany, louis d’ors, 
thalers, gulden, silber-groschen, kreuzer, and pfennige. In this way, 
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through a German banker, did the young man contrive to throw £20 
into his friend’s exchequer. Abandoning the profession chosen for him, 
when his articles were completed, Mr. Hirst accompanied Tyndall on his 
return to Marburg in 1850. Here Hirst studied for a considerable time, 
and afterwards completed his mathematical education in Berlin, Paris, 
and Rome. For thirty years, without a moment’s solution of continuity, 
a friendship deeper than brotherhood has united these two men. 

To return to 1839. Tyndall joined the Ordnance Survey in the capa- 
city of draughtsman, and after having acquired considerable proficiency in 
laying down maps and lines of triangulation to scale, he was permitted to 
master the details of field-work. This accomplished, he was allowed to 
take part in the surveying and mapping of a large and intricate town. 

His acquaintance with trigonometrical observation began in this way : 
a dearth of observers occurring when some observations were needed, he 
offered his services, and after some hesitation on account of his want of 
experience in such work, was entrusted with a theodolite. Taking the 
instrument into an open field, he studied its parts, mastered their uses, and 
made the observations, which, on being compared with the results of the 
triangulation, previously made on a larger scale, were found to be correct. 
He also mastered all the details necessary for the calculation of heights 
and areas, both from the measurements of the field-book and from scale 
and paper. In short, when he quitted the Survey, in 1843, he was prac- 
tically acquainted with all its processes. 

Nearly five years of Professor Tyndall’s life were devoted to work of 
the character sketched above. In 1844, his prospects in this country 
being the reverse of brilliant, he resolved to go to America, and a portion 
of his outfit was actually purchased at the time. The project was op- 
posed by some of his most intimate friends, and the sudden outburst of 
activity in the construction of railways, together with their remonstrances, 
detained him in this country. 

Removing to Halifax, he lived in the midst of the stormy contests 
between the West Riding Union and West Riding Junction Railways. 
The stress at this time upon both brain and muscle was very great. It 
is, perhaps, worth remarking, that Sir John Hawkshaw, Professor 
Tyndall’s successor in the presidential chair of the British Association, 
was then engineer-in-chief of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, and as 
such was considered a kind of potentate by young aspirants in Tyndall's 
position. In Sir John Hawkshaw’s office, at Manchester, a few of the 
later days of Tyndall’s railway labours were spent. 

But the fierce energy of the time could not last long. Railway enter- 
prise soon became curtailed in its proportions, and the prospects of 
young engineers suffered accordingly. Self-improvement was the 
main object of Tyndall’s life, and with a view to this he accepted in 

1847 the offer of an appointment as teacher at Queenwood College, 
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Hampshire, a fine edifice built in a healthy position. by the well-known 
socialist reformer, Robert Owen and his disciples, and called by them 
Harmony Hall. It was surrounded by large farms, where lessons in the 
subjects with which Tyndall’s labours had rendered him conversant, 
were given to the more advanced students. 

The téacher of chemistry at Queenwood in those days was Dr. Frank- 
land, in whose laboratory Tyndall spent part of his time, relinquish- 
ing for this privilege a portion of his salary. Both young men began at 
length to feel the need of more thorough scientific culture. Tyndall was 
now in possession of two or three hundred pounds, and having only this to 
depend upon, he proceeded with Professor Frankland to the university of 
Marburg, in the province of Hesse-Cassel, Germany. Here in the labora- 
tory of the illustrious Bunsen he pursued his chemical studies, making 
himself practically acquainted with analytical processes, both qualitative 
and quantitative. 

But Bunsen was much more than a chemist. His knowledge as a 
physicist was profound, and his celebrated investigations on gas-analysis 
touch equally the domains of physics and chemistry. For two succes- 
sive years Tyndall was a regular attendant at his admirable course of 
chemical lectures. But what most fascinated the student was a course on 
electro-chemistry, in which the whole subject of Voltaic-electricity was 
unfolded in the most masterly manner. ‘To no living man is Professor 
Tyndall so deeply indebted as to his illustrious friend and teacher Bunsen, 
who generously lavished his time, his space, and his appliances on pro- 
moting the interest of his pupil. 

In addition to these chemical and physical studies, which most people 
would think sufficient occupation in themselves, Tyndall worked hard 
at mathematics during his stay at Marburg, getting up at five o'clock 
through three long and severe winters. He was fortunate enough to 
secure for a considerable period private lessons from Professor Stegmann, 
and worked through analysis, analytical geometry of two and three 
dimensions, the Differential and Integral Calculus, and partly through 
the Calculus of Variations. 

In physics, which he finally chose as the field of his special studies 
and original labours, his first teacher was Professor Gerling. But the 
main influence brought to bear upon him in connection with these 
studies was his alliance with Dr. Knoblauch, who at that time was called 
to Marburg as extraordinary Professor of Physics. He brought with him 
from Berlin a choice private collection of apparatus, with which he illus- 
trated his lectures. Professor Tyndall’s researches in radiant heat, 
though carried out long after his return from Germany, were probably 
prompted by the experiments of Knoblauch, who had distinguished him- 
self in this field of inquiry before going to Marburg. 

Tyndall’s first scientific paper was a mathematical essay on screw 
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surfaces, accepted by the faculty in Marburg as his inaugural dissertation 
when he took his degree. His first physical paper was a brief one on the 
phenomena of a water jet, published in the Philosophical Magazine. 

Faraday's discovery of diamagnetism, and Pliicker’s researches on the 
action of magnetism upon crystals, then attracted universal attention. 
At the suggestion of Professor Knoblauch, Tyndall commenced an ex- 
haustive investigation of this subject, the two friends agreeing to make the 
inquiry ajoint one. The first brief paper on this subject was published 
in the Philosophical Magazine for March, 1850. It was followed by a 
much more elaborate memoir in July of the same year, showing that 
Plicker’s and Faraday’s results were due not to the action of any new 
“ optic-axis force,” or ‘ magne-crystallic force,” but to striking modifi- 
cations of the known forces of magnetism and diamagnetism by crystal- 
line structure. Tyndall subsequently conducted in Professor Knoblauch’s 
cabinet a long inquiry into electro-magnetic attractions. 

Early in 1851 he went to Berlin, where he made the acquaintance of 
many illustrious men, including Dove, Riess, the two Roses, Mitscherlich, 
Poggendoff, Clausius, and Du Bois-Raymond. He also had an interview 
with Humboldt. But his recollections of Berlin are chiefly connected with 
the late Professor Magnus. Few have done more than this distinguished 
man to further the efforts of young original workers in physics and 
chemistry. Besides the apparatus placed by the Prussian Government 
under his immediate direction, he was ever ready to devote his private 
means to the promotion of scientific work. In his laboratory Tyndall 
pursued his researches in diamagnetism and magne-crystallic action, 
publishing an account of these labours in the Philosophical Magazine for 
September, 1851. 

In that year he returned to England, and resumed for a time his old 
duties at Queenwood College. Immediately on his return he attended 
the meeting of the British Association at Ipswich, under the presidency 
of the Astronomer Royal. He travelled to Ipswich in company with 
Professor Huxley, and then began a friendship which has remained un- 
broken for more than five-and-twenty years. A curious circumstance in 
connection with this event is thus mentioned in Tyndall’s work, entitled 
“ Faraday as a Discoverer,” p. 204 :— 


“ Then, for the first time, and on my way to the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, I met a man who has since made his mark upon the intellect of his 
time; who has long been, and who by the strong law of natural affinity must 
continue to be, a brother to me. We were both without definite outlook at the 
time, needing proper work, and only anxious to have it to perform. The chairs 
of Natural History and of Physics being advertized as vacant in the University 
of Toronto; we applied for them, he for the one, I for the other; but, possibly 
guided by a prophetic instinct, the University authorities declined having any- 
thing to do with either of us. If I remember rightly, we were equally unlucky 
elsewhere.” 
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a At this Ipswich meeting Professor Tyndall had the privilege of renew- 
se ing the acquaintance, made a year before, with Professor Faraday, and 
then, it may be said, began another friendship, which ended only with 
se Faraday’s death, in 1867. 
a. Professor Tyndall's connection with the Royal Institution arose out of 
- a visit of Dr. Bence Jones, to Berlin, after ‘Tyndall had left that city. In 
” consequence of what he heard of Tyndall from the scientific men of 
d Berlin, he invited him to give one of the Friday evening lectures at the 
a Institution. The circumstance is thus related in the work from which 
at we have just quoted, p. 126 :— 
W 
i- “In December, 1851, after I had quitted Germany, Dr. Bence Jones went to 
1- the Prussian capital to see the celebrated experiments of Du Bois-Raymond ; 
s and influenced, I suppose, by what he heard, he afterwards invited me to give a 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institution. I consented, not without fear 
of and trembling, for the Royal Institution was to me a kind of dragon’s den, where 
h, tact and strength would be necessary to save me from destruction. On February 
A llth, 1853, the discourse was given, and it ended happily. I allude to these 
things that I may mention that though my aim and object in that lecture was 
h to subvert the notions bot of Faraday and Pliicker, and to establish in oppo- 
d sition to their views what I regarded as the truth, it was very far from pro- 
d ducing in l’araday either enmity or anger. At the conclusion of the lecture, 
it he quitted his accustomed seat, crossed the theatre to the corner into which I 
e had shrunk, shook me by the hand, and brought me back to the table.” 
ll 
a, Immediately afterwards, the Chair of Natural Philosophy in the Insti- 
or tution was offered to him. Proposals from other quarters were made 
at the same time; but the thought of being near Faraday at once deter- 
d mined ‘lyndall’s choice. He was unanimously elected to the post named 
d above in May, 1853. 
y At this time one of the principal points of discussion among scientific 
h men was, whether the new force of diamagnetism recently discovered, 
= illustrated, and developed with such extraordinary ardour by Faraday, was 
n a polar force, like that of magnetism, or not. On this question ‘T'yndall 
d had contributed a brief paper to the Philosophical Magazine before he 
quitted Hampshire. In the Royal Institution he now followed up 
“ his researches, and the Philosophical Transactions for 1855 contain a 
is memoir in which all the phenomena forming the basis of the prevalent 
st notion with regard to magnetic polarity were shown to have each its 
1e exact counterpart in the phenomena of diamagnetism. ‘This investiga- 
rs tion placed it beyond doubt that, as regards polarity, magnetism and 
y diamagnetism stand exactly on the same footing, the only difference 
y between them being, that the one polarity is an inversion of the other. 
. The most celebrated supporter of diamagnetic polarity in those days 


was Professor Weber of Giéttingen; while by far its most celebrated 
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asssilant was Faraday himself. Objections, moreover, had been urged 
by Matteucci, Von Feilitsch and others, on the ground that the experi- 
ments had been made with conductors, in which induced currents could 
be formed, and that the attractions and repulsions observed in the case 
of diamagnetic bodies were probably due to the interaction between these 
currents and the magnets brought into play. The challenge was given 
to produce the so-called polar effects of diamagnetism with non- 
conductors. 

This challenge was accepted. With an apparatus devised by;W. Weber 
and constructed by Leyser of Leipsic, the polarity, which had been 
previously established in the case of bismuth, was extended by Tyndall 
to slate, marble, calc-spar, sulphur, and other insulating substances, 
including the selfsame heavy glass with which Faraday had discovered 
diamagnetism. The polarity of liquids, both magnetic and diamagnetic, 
was also established in this investigation. 

The literature produced by Professor Tyndall in connection with these 
researches, consists of a series of memoirs published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and since collected in a volume, entitled “Researches on 
Diamagnetism and Magne-crystallic Action.” 

In 1856, Professor Tyndall occupied a Friday evening at the Royal 
Institution with a lecture on the Cleavage of Slate Rocks, following up 
and developing in the discourse, the observations of Sharpe and Sorby, 
which connected cleavage with pressure. Professor Huxley, who was 
present at the lecture, thought that the reasoning which applied to the 
lamination of slate, might also apply to that of glacier-ice. He and his 
friend, having already arranged a visit to Switzerland, immediately 
resolved to associate with this visit an examination of the so-called 
“ribboned,” “veined,” or laminated structure of glaciers, which had 
been brought into special prominence by the researches of Forbes. The 
present President of the Royal Society, Dr. Hooker, also formed one of 
the party. 

The first clear case in which pressure showed itself as the obvious and 
undoubted cause of the structure, was observed at the foot of the ice 
cascade on the Strahl-eck branch of the lower Grindelwald glacier. At 
the base of the cascade, the surface of the glacier was thrown into violent 
longitudinal compression, and at right angles to the direction of this 
pressure, the lamination appeared, 

Professor Tyndall pursued this subject in subsequent years. The 
view had been entertained that the lamination was the mere continuance 
of the bedding produced upon the heights by successive falls of snow. 
And though Agassiz had cited an observation of the kind, Professor 
Tyndall was not satisfied until in 1858, he discovered ice-sections, on 
which both the bedding and the lamination were plainly exhibited, the 
one crossing the other at a high angle. A perfect similarity was thus 
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established between the lamination of glacier-ice and the’ cleavage of 

slate rocks. 

In 1857, Professor Tyndall, aided by Mr. Hirst, made copious measure- 

ments upon the Mer de Glace, and its tributary glaciers. ‘To account 

) for the transformation of snow into ice, and for the apparent viscosity of 
the glacier, Tyndall invoked the] fact of re-gelation discovered by 
Faraday. The cause of re-gelation has been a topic of discussion in 
which many able men have taken part. 

Thus began Professor Tyndall’s yearly visits to the Alps, which have 
been continued without interruption for one-and-twenty years. Counting 
his first excursion, in 1849, when he was a student in the University of 
Marburg, and his difficult winter visit with the view of determining the 
motion of the Mer de Glace at the close of the inclement December of 

1859, Professor Tyndall has made in all three-and-twenty visits to the 
Swiss peaks and glaciers. His literary productions arising out of these 
vis its are the following :— 


Various papers in the Philosophical Transactions and elsewhere, in- 
cluding investigations on the physical properties, and molecular structure 
of lake ice. “ Glaciers of the Alps,” published in 1360. ‘ Mountain- 
eering in 1861.” “Hours of Exercise in the Alps,” and “ Forms of 
Water,” a boy’s book about glaciers. 


Matter presents itself in three forms, the solid, the liquid, and the 
gaseous. Mainly by the masterly and original researches of Melloni, 
in connection with which may be mentioned the refined experiments 
of Knoblauch, the action of solids and liquids upon radiant heat had 
been amply and beautifully demonstrated. But no similar action of 
gaseous matters had ever been established. This incompleteness of 
the field of research attracted Professor Tyndall's attention; it had 
indeed constituted a subject of conversation between him and his friends 
some years before he brought his thoughts definitely to bear upon it. 

In the early part of 1859, he devised a differential method of experiment, 
by which the delicacy and severity of the tests previously applied to 
gases and vapours were indefinitely augmented. Not only were gases 
and vapours thus proved competent to act upon radiant heat, but the 
most astonishing differences in radiative and absorptive power, were proved 
to exist between them. The difference between mechanical mixtures like 
air, and chemical combinations like nitrous oxide, in their action upon 
radiant heat, revealed itself in a very surprising manner. 

Professor Tyndall’s writings arising out of the researches thus begun, 
consist of a long series of memoirs contributed to the Philosophical 
Transactions, and the Philosophical Magazine. They have since been 
published in a volume, under the title of ‘‘ Contributions to Molecular 
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Physics, in the Domain of Radiant Heat,” each memoir being preceded 
by an analysis of its contents. 

The leading idea of the entire line of inquiry is to make radiant heat 
an explorer of molecular condition. The reciprocity of radiation and 
absorption, dynamic radiation, combustion and incandescence by perfectly 
non-luminous rays, the action of a planetary atmosphere in raising the 
planet’s temperature, illustrations of the physical cause of transparency, 
and opacity, and various other points of interest are discussed in these 
memoirs. 

In 1869, Professor Tyndall, while bathing near the Bel Alp, slipped, fell, 
and was wounded. Through mismanagement erysipelas set in, and the 
state of his leg and foot for a time was very grave indeed. After six 
weeks’ confinement in bed, under the care of Dr. Gautier, of Geneva, 
the wound was healed. The Professor remembers with gratitude the 
kindness of his Geneva friends at that time, and above all that of Lady 
Emily Peel, in whose beautiful villa on the banks of Lake Leman the 
cure was completed. 

Curiously enough, this very year we find Professor Tyndall engaged in 
researches intimately connected with the treatment of wounds. He had 
been working previously at the decomposition of gases and vapours by 
light, and the formation of what he calls “actinic clouds,” as visible 
results of the decomposition. In their incipient and most highly 
attenuated state, these clouds, no matter what might be the vapour from 
which they were formed, showed a pure cerulean blue. Such observations, 
variously modified and repeated, Professor Tyndall connected with the 
blue of the sky, and he obtained from his artificial sky all the optical 
phenomena, those of polarization included, which have been observed in 
the natural firmament. 

In these inquiries it was necessary to employ perfectly moteless air, 
and this necessity directed Professor Tyndall’s attention in a special 
manner to the floating matter of the atmosphere. His inquiries on this 
subject led him into the heart of the so-called “ germ theory ” of putre- 
faction and infection ; and he summed up his views on the subject in a 
discourse, entitled “ Dust and Disease,” published in the “ Proceedings of 
the Royal Institution for 1870,” and also in Part I. of the last edition of 
the “ Fragments of Science.” 

The views enunciated in this discourse were received with marked 
disfavour by the medical profession, with the exception of a few eminent 
men, the feeling being confirmed, and to all appearance justified, by the 
subsequent researches of Dr. Bastian. Under conditions never before 
thought of, even by the most strenuous adherents of the doctrine, this 
active investigator announced the sure and certain occurrence, in his 
infusions, of spontaneous generation. According to him, moreover, the 
swarming life of putrefying wounds, and the microscopic life found in the 
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d blood, tissues, and exudation liquids of animals suffering from acute con- 
tagious disease, arise spontaneously within the body. Such a doctrine 
at must materially influence the physician’s practice, and must have the 
id most serious bearing upon human life. 
ly Unconvinced of its body, Professor Tyndall, in 1875, commenced an 
1e exhaustive examination of the whole subject, from a new point of view. 
¥, The first instalment of his researches has just been published in the 
8 Philosophical Transactions; the result of which miay be summed up in 
the statement, that so far as research has hitherto penetrated, life was 
1, never proved to have been produced independently of antecedent life. 
e 
x To keep congruous things together, we have coupled Professor Tyndall’s 
a, inquiries of 1869, with those of 1875 and 1876; but other events and 
e investigations, which came between these two dates, must not be omitted. 
7 In the autumn of 1872, the Professor, in response to invitations 
e frequently repeated, went to the United States, and lectured for four 


months in the principal Eastern cities of the Union. The interest 
n manifested in his lectures was unprecedented. Illustrated reports of 
d them were issued separately by the proprietors of the New York Tribune, 
y and more than a quarter million copies of these reports were sold. The 
€ proceeds of the lectures, after travelling and hotel expenses, and the 
y wages of assistants had been deducted, amounted to somewhat over 13,000 


n dollars, which Professor Tyndall, with an unselfish munificence as unprece- 
, dented as the interest shown in his lectures, handed over to trustees to be 
e applied to the perpetual education in the universities of Europe, of two 
| young Americans possessing necessary;bias and ability to pursue a scientific 
1 life. The fund has been so invested, that its present interest is nearly 


£200 a year, which, at all events in the Universities of Germany, wiil 
suffice for the education of two young men.* 


l During his stay in America, Professor Tyndall visited Niagara, and he 
5 afterwards made his observations on the cataract the subject of a Friday 
4 evening discourse, which appears in Part I. of the last edition of his 
L “ Fragments of Science.” 

. On his return from America, and in his capacity of scientific adviser 


to the Trinity House, Professor Tyndall undertook the direction of an 
investigation, inaugurated by the Elder Brethren, into the causes which 
affect the transmission of sound through the atmosphere. The inquiry 
had reference to the establishment of a system of fog-signals upon our 
coasts. A full report of this difficult and laborious investigation has 
been placed before the House of Commons; while, in a more con- 


* A second edition of Prof. Tyndall’s American ‘‘ Lectures on Light,” has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman & Co, 
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densed and organized form, it has been presented to the Royal Society, 
and published in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Every agent to which influence on sound has been hitherto ascribed— 
wind, hail, rain, snow, and fog—was in succession submitted to scrutiny. 
The result, with regard to the four last-mentioned agents, was a com- 
plete reversal of the views generally entertained regarding them. It was 
proved that none of them exercised any sensible effect on the transmis- 
sion of sound through the air. The observations made at sea were 
afterwards verified by experiments in the laboratory, where artificial 
showers of rain and snow, and artificial clouds and fogs, far heavier and 
denser than any observed in nature, were proved to be sensibly powerless 
to stop or stifle sound. 

In an investigation, already referred to, Professor Tyndall had operated 
on visible actinic clouds ; in the present inquiry the existence of invisible 
acoustic clouds, continually drifting through the atmosphere, and render- 
ing it opaque to sound on days of perfect optical transparency, was 
established. A complete parallelism was proved to exist between those 
unseen clouds which intercept and scatter the waves of sound, and the 
clouds of our atmosphere which intercept and scatter the waves of light. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, Professor Tyndall has 
published, “‘ Heat, a Mode of Motion ;” “ Sound ;” “ Lessons in Electri- 
city ;” “ Notes of a Course of Nine Lectures on Light;” and “Notes of 
a Course of Seven Lectures on Electrical Phenomena and Theories.” 

We have thus, as far as our limits allowed, touched upon the various 
services which Professor Tyndall has rendered to science. Great and 
admirable as those best qualified for judging know them to be, they be- 
come still more worthy of admiration when account is taken of the diffi- 
culties with which he has had to contend. It has been mentioned that in 
early boyhood he did not enjoy the advantages ‘of a good school. It is 
true this evil was in some degree remedied by his continuance at school 
till he was nineteen years old; but, on the other hand, he was compelled 
to devote nearly nine years of the best part of his life to practical work in 
order to obtain the means necessary for his scientific education. What 
he has accomplished has been achieved by hard labour, and without 
external prop or interest of any kind. 

It is satisfactory to know that a life of such self-denying devotedness 
to science for its own sake has not been without its reward. In addition 
to the pure delight of searching for scientific truth, Professor Tyndall 
has reaped a rich harvest of the highest honours. Besides being a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, he is a member of various foreign scientific 
societies, a D.C.L. of Oxford, an LL.D. of Cambridge and LL.D. of 
Edinburgh. His works have been translated ‘and edited ,by the highest 
scientific authorities in France and Germany, and the unprecedented 
success of his lectures in America has been noted above. On the 
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laudari a laudatis principle, he may well be proud of the exalted rank 
awarded him among the first men of science throughout the world. No 
one conversant with Continental scientific literature can fail to be struck 
with the high encomiums lavished upon him by writers who are them- 
selves of the highest standing. 

To rare skill in reading the Book of Nature, Professor Tyndall adds 
a power of expounding its mysteries to the uninitiated—a gift still more 
rarely combined with profound scientific knowledge. His faculty, so 
early developed, of bringing before his mind's eye vivid conceptions of 
things not present to bodily sight, his mathematical training, which 
gives him a precision of thought denied to his great predecessor, Faraday, 
and last, not least, his youthful eagerness in the study of English gram- 
mar, which, as he said in his address to the students at University 
College, was to his young mind “a discipline of the highest value, and 
a source of unflagging delight,” have combined to give his scientific 
expositions a luminous transparency which brings the most subtle con- 
ceptions within the range of popular and youthful comprehension. 

Nor are his lectures without literary graces, which render them as 
attractive as they are instructive. Fully alive to the fact that human 
nature does not consist in intellect alone, he studies to please as well as 
inform, and with animated eloquence strives, not without effect, to inspire 
his hearers and readers with something of that enthusiastic \devotion to 
truth for which he is so pre-eminently remarkable. 

As fearless in the assertion of what he believes to be truth as he is 
eager in its pursuit, Professor Tyndall shrinks not from openly avowing 
his convictions, however unpopular, supporting them with an argumenta- 
tive ability for which he is no doubt partly indebted to the controversial 
habits of thought formed by intercourse with his father, and strengthened 
by frequent debates, in which, as he tells us, he sometimes took the 
Protestant side, and at other times, with startling success, the Catholic 
side. 

By his “free handling” of subjects lying in the disputable border- 
land between science and religion, he has provoked bitter hostilities. 
Some of the attacks made upon him after his address before the British 
Association at Belfast were simply ferocious. These he ignored. The 
nobler and more argumentative assailants, among whom Dr. Martineau 
deserves special mention, he sought to answer in a firm and dignified 
manner, in two articles, which have been republished in the last edition 
of his ‘“ Fragments of Science.” But hostility in this world has not 
been his only meed, for few have enjoyed more fully than he has the 
unswerving friendship of great and good men. 

Professor Tyndall was married on the 29th of February last, to Louisa 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Claude Hamilton; the 
ceremony being performed by Dean Stanley, in Henry the Seventh’s 
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Chapel, Westminster Abbey. On the occasion of his marriage, a Silver 
Salver, together with the sum of three hundred guineas, was presented 
to their Professor, by Members of the Royal Institution ; it having been 
decided “ that the amount of the contributions should not exceed one 
guinea each.”’ 


IN THE MIDNIGHT. 
By Lapy WILpE. 


ReaD me a tale to-night, my Love, 
With thy voice so soft and low, 
For my heart as charmedly waits for the sound, 
As the earth for the falling snow. 
Yet, not from the pages of classic lore 
Of the mighty heroes of old, 
Tho’ their deeds of glory were fitly shrined 
In Darius’ casket of gold: 


Nor of Chiefs and Vikings who drained the mead 
To the gods in their lordly halls; 
Nor of knightly calvacades sweeping by 
A leagured city's walls: 
Nor yet would I aught from the tragic muse 
Of her dark and terrible tale, 
For on every line some passion or crime 
Hath left a serpent trail : 


Nor of human sorrow or human love, 
Or the toil of the human brain, 
Such memories fall on the heart like fire 
And I long for the gentle rain. 
But read to me words that will bring me peace, 
And soothe the unquiet breast, 
For my soul like a dove would flee away 
And be for ever at rest. 


Some verse from the holy and sacred Book, 
Transcending all human lore, 

That saith unto sin—I condemn thee not, 

Go, sinner, and sin no more! 
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Yet read to me not from the ancient Law 
Of the curse of Jehovah’s ire, 

On the mumuring lip and the hearts that pined 

With a feverish vain desire : 


Nor yet of the shuddering, bitter cry 

Borne on the midnight blast, 
When the Angel of Death through Egypt's land 

By the blood-stained lintels passed : 
Nor of Israel’s march with the Ark of God, 

Through Arabia’s burning land, 

For it mirrors our life—that deadly strife 

With the foe upon either hand. 


And take me not up to Sinai’s mount 
Where Moses quaked with fear, 

And the bright Shechinah illumed the skies 
From Horeb to Mount Seir. 

For I shrink from the glare of the prophet’s eyes, 
Denouncing the wrath divine 

On those who lavished their costliest gifts 
To build up an idol’s shrine. 


But read me the words of the loved Saint John, 
Evangel of holiest faith, 
That draws the soul to the fount of light 
And the life of the spirit’s breath. 
Read me the tale of the Saviour’s tears 
By the grave where Lazarus slept, 
For ‘tis sweet to a sinner's heart to know 
That the sinless one hath wept. 


Read of the Vine whose branches we are, 
Of the Shepherd who guards the fold, 

Of the Jasper stones and the gates of Pearl 
In the heavenly City of gold, 

Where no pain is, neither sorrow nor tears, 
Nor the shadow of human death, 

For the saved shall drink of the River of Life, 
Even as the Spirit saith. 


Read, till the holy and blessed words 
Fall on life’s fever dream, 
With a holy music tender and sweet 
As the Hebrew’s by Babel’s stream. 
Read, till the warm tears fall, my Love, 
With thy voice so soft and low, 
And the Saviour’s merits will plead above, 
For the Soul that prayeth below. 
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By E. J. Curtis. 


AvutHor or ‘A Sone in Toe Twiticnt,” anp ‘‘Karougen’s REVENGE. ’ 


Part II. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue quiet autumn of my life has come, 

A sober eventide, with yet some gleams 

Of mellowed gold, of smiles serenely sweet ; 

Some tender memories of days now dead ; 

Some tranquil present joys, some future hopes 

For here—more for hereafter, and my days 

Flow calmly on beneath God’s loving eye. 
MARGUERITE Power. 


THORNDALE Lop@g, generally called 
The Lodge, situated within walking 
distance of the pretty old Cathedral 
town of W——, had been for years 
in the possession of maiden ladies. 
Ido not mean that maiden ladies 
had always lived at The Lodge, but 
they had been the owners thereof, 
had received rent for it, and had 
bequeathed it to other lady rela- 
tives, who either were “ old maids,” 
or who became so in due course; 
and who continued to let the house 
and grounds to desirable tenants, 
and lived themselves elsewhere. 
But upon one occasion, some 
years before this part of my story 
opens, one of these desirable tenants 
having departed, The Lodge was not, 
as usual, advertised “ To Let,” and 
rumour said—and oddly enough 
said truly—that the maiden lady to 
whom it at present belonged, was 
about to live in it herself. 
The people in W—— who 


called upon strangers, and who gave 
parties, and gossipped about their 
neighbours, began to wonder what 
Miss Russel was like, and to hope 
that she would prove an acquisition. 
“She can’t be very young, you 
know, my dear, when she can live 
by herself.” The owner of Thorn- 
dale Lodge had always, I may here 
remark, been looked upon as a myth, 
a person who had a name, but not 
a personality. 

Miss Russel was not, strictly 
speaking, young. You, my readers, 
have met her before, when she was 
young, and when her home was with 
her maiden aunt, Miss Heathcote, 
in C To that aunt she owed 
the possession of Thorndale. 

The twenty years which have 
elapsed since we met her last, have 
dealt kindly with Miss Russel. She 
had not grown stouter or slighter. 
Her hair was rich and abundant, but 
her complexion was not so clear, 
or so brilliant as of old. Her dress 
was always handsome, but dark in 
colour, and although she had not 
the scanty pinched appearance 
which so often stamps the old maid, 
neither did she attempt the fashion- 
able shapes and trimmings suitable 
only to youth. In short, she had 
grown old gracefully. How few 
women could say so much. 

She had such a bright, happy ex- 
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pression too, that one would in- 
stinctively turn to her for sympa- 
thy in trouble, and the trust would 
not be misplaced, for Eleanor Rus- 
sel was essentially a comforter. She 
had had no crushing sorrow to 
bear, yet.perhaps if all the secret 
laces of her memory were opened 
it would be found that her life had 
not been utterly without trial and 
disappointment. But she had not 
only outlived but had overlived 
all such crosses, and had neither 
grown morbid nor cynical. 

And is not a woman so situated, 
especially when her means are suf- 
ficient to make her quite indepen- 
dent, far happier what may be 
called “alone in the world,” than 
if she had married, perhaps without 
much affection for her husband, 
but only from a weak dread of 
being called an “old maid.” Miss 
Russel had laid aside the tram- 
mels of girlhood. She could do 
what pleased her unquestioned ; 
she was sufficiently attractive from 
her charm of manner and her agree- 
able conversation to be sought out 
as a companion by men, and she 
was, fortunately for herself, too 
old to be accused of “setting 
her cap” at the best catch among 
them. 

Is not such a life far more en- 
viable for a woman than are the 
lives of some of those “ matrons” 
whom we see around us in’ hun- 
dreds? Girls who have married 
for “love” on small means, and 
whose lives are a daily struggle, and 
whose affection for their husbands, 
although it may not fly out of the 
window according to the old adage, 
loses all its delicate refinement, its 
poetry, and romance. It was very 
nice to be petted, and made much 
of by Jack, or Tom, or Harry in 
the courting days, but after the 
second cradle and the first peram- 
bulator have been bought, poor Mrs. 
J.,or T., or H. is too much taken 
up with that absorbing question, 
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“What is to be done with the cold 
mutton?” to have either time or 
inclination for mooning. 

Miss Russel made some kind 
friends and pleasant acquaintances 
before she had been very long living 
at The Lodge. W was deci- 
dedly a social place. It was a gar- 
rison as well as a cathedral town, 
so that the “ prunes and prisms’ 
of the clerical set were diluted 
and counterbalanced by the verve 
and dash of the military set, and as 
the former was not too proper to 
allow itself to be acted upon by 
the latter, the result was upon the 
whole satisfactory. 

W-—— was a popular quarter, 
for everyone called upon the officers, 
from the bishop down to the lowest 
of the minor canons; to say nothing 
of the resident gentry who were 
rich enough to keep handsome 
houses in the fashionable part of 
the old town, and country houses 
to which they migrated the begin- 
ning of June, and left again early in 
November. And every one enter- 
tained; again beginning with the 
Bishop—he had two pretty daugh- 
ters, grown up—who gave in winter 
large dinner parties @ la Russe, 
which were rather heavy, and in 
summer garden parties, which were 
decidedly light, and which began 
with croquet, and ended with a 
“severe tea’ and music. The en- 
tertainments given by the minor 
canons were stupid little affairs, at 
which the people stared at each 
other, and played bezique. 

The resident gentry were the 
people who really did entertain. In 
summer they got up pic-nies, and 
had croquet and archery parties, 
ending with a dance ; and in winter, 
charades and charming balls, at 
which the Misses Bishop, and the 
daughters of The Very Rev. the 
Dean, and the Precentor’s sisters, 
and the Chancellor’s nieces all 
danced away with the gallant 
“sons of Mars,” just as if they 
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had not been brought up under the 
shadow of the cathedral limes. 

At all these festivities, lay and 
clerical, Miss Russel was soon a 
welcome guest. I have before said 
that she was not too old to be at- 
tractive. Young ladies liked her 
because she was neither bitter nor 
ill-natured, and because at her own 
very pleasant sociable litile parties 
they were quite certain to meet the 
very person of all others whom they 
wished to meet. Young men liked 
her because she was, as they of 
course expressed it, “ such a regular 
brick!” “ always up to a bit of fun, 
by Jove, and no nonsense about 
her.” She would play for dancing 
for the whole length of an evening, 
and there was no one who knew so 
well how to dress and arrange 
people for a charade. She could 
take a hand at whist, too, if one 
was wanted to make up “ a rubber,” 
and if any lady had a grievance, 
from neuralgia in her eyebrow to 
a hopeless love affair, Miss Russel 
was invariably appealed to for sym- 
pathy or for cure. 

So it is not to be wondered at if 
she found W—— a very pleasant 
place; and if her friends now and 
then complained that she was some- 
what reserved about herself, and 
confessed that she knew far more 
about themselves individually than 
they knew of her, no one thought 
of blaming her; and if one or two 
of her intimates did once or twice 
ask how it was that with her many 
attractions and her independent 
means, she had never married, she 
would laughingly reply that perhaps 
she had not yet met “ Mr. Right,” 
and that she did not by any means 
consider that her sun had set. 

It was August, 18—. The sum- 
mer had been rather a quiet season 
at W The Bishop had been 
obliged to attend the Session of 
Parliament, and Mrs. Bishop had 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
to have her elder daughters pre- 
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sented at St. James's, and to get 
masters for the younger members 
of the episcopal nursery. The Misses 
Bishop had had their pretty heads 
somewhat turned, although they 
partook of the gaieties of “the 
season” in a very mild form, as 
became the daughters of a church 
dignitary, and they began rather 
to look down on W—— society, 
and showed unmistakably that they 
were inclined to “turn up their 
noses” at it, in their letters to the 
young ladies at The Deanery, a 
proceeding which made the said 
young ladies very wrathful, and 
caused their mother, Mrs. Dean, 
rather inconsequently to exclaim 
“that she thought Mrs. Bishop had 
more sense.” 

Then, by some untoward circum- 
stances, W—— had been left with- 
out the head quarters of a regiment 
during the spring and summer 
months, and as the band was a de- 
cided acquisition, to say nothing of 
the tameness of the croquet parties 
in consequence of a “limited lia- 
bility” in officers, the inhabitants 
of W—— felt themselves aggrieved, 
and letters headed “ Our unpro- 
tected state” appeared in the local 
papers, and were as absurd as such 
letters usually are. But Lord Wim- 
burne, of Wimburne Priory, who 
was a D.L., and nearly related to 
the Secretary for War, applied to 
have the evil remedied, and he 
apparently succeeded, for it was 
announced that the —th were under 
orders to proceed to W—— forth- 
with. 

So in due time the —th arrived, 
and were duly called upon, and 
their band began to play twice a- 
week in public, and in London the 
Ministry ate their whitebait, and 
the “season” being over, the 
Bishop, family, and suite returned 
to The Palace, and the old town 
felt like itself once more. 

Miss Russel was sitting one 
afternoon in her pretty drawing- 
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room, reading, when a light step 
sounded upon the gravel without, 
and a young girl came in through 
the open window. She wasa pretty 
bright-looking little creature, dressed 
in a fresh, crisp white muslin, with 
a little ‘black silk scarf about her 
shoulders and a sailor-hat trimmed 
with blue upon her head. She 
danced up to Miss Russel’s side, 
and throwing her arms about her 
neck, she kissed her a dozen times. 
“You didn’t know I had come 
back,” she said, “I knew I should 
surprise you.” 

“T thought you were not coming 
for another week. Ah, Rache!, dear, 
you should have stayed not a week 
only, but until Christmas.” 

“Now, Granny !”—Granny was 
Rachel Scott’s pet name for Miss 
Russel—“ please don’t begin to 
scold me when I’m so happy; and 
besides, indeed, I have had school 
enough ; all the schools in the world 
could not make me a bit cleverer! 
I never could be anything but a 
dunce, except about music, and that 
was dreadfully expensive.” And 
Rachel gave a little sigh. “So 
here I am now, and I can see my 
darling old Granny every day, and 
I intend to be very good.” 

“ And very dressy, too, I think,” 
said Miss Russel, smiling, as she 
touched the girl’s blue sash. 

Rachel got very red. “ Now, 
Granny, it’s only my white dress, 
and there is no use in sparing it, 
for indeed I have not nearly done 
growing yet. You're just like aunt 
Conway, she began at me the mo- 
ment I came down, and she said, 
too, that I must not be goingabout by 
myself, especially here”—Rachel’s 
mode of expression was decidedly 
hazy —‘“' because I had to come by 
the barrack wall——” 

“ And your aunt said quite right,” 
interrupted Miss Russel. “ You are 
too young, and too pretty, Rachel, 
to be seen walking about by your- 
self,” 
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“ But ifI can find a way across 
the fields at the back ?” 

“If you can you may come that 
way, but I think the white dresses 
must be given up, and for everyday 
wear, dear, don’t you think you 
could get more serviceable gloves ? ” 

Rachel looked admiringly at her 
pretty little hand which was covered 
with delicate French grey kid. 

“I bate ugly gloves,” she said, 
half pouting. 

“Of course you do, dear, and 
there are times when you ought to 
wear both your pretty dress and 
your dainty gloves. Remember, 
Rachel”—and Miss Russel put her 
arm affectionately round the girl’s 
slight figure—“ remember that al- 
though your aunt is not poor, she 
is not rich enough to allow you 
to be very extravagant, and now if 
= are asked to parties your dress. 
will R 

“ And shall I be asked,” inter- 
rupted Rachel, breathlessly, ‘to 
The Palace ? and to meet the 
officers P—oh ! ” 

“You will not be asked any- 
where, if you are such a little goose,” 
said Miss Russel, trying bard to 
look severe. “ The officers will not 
care to look at a little school-girl 
like you.” 

“Will they not, indeed !” returned 
Rachel with a saucy smile, which 
made her look bewitchingly pretty. 
“T know one of them already, and 
he cared to talk to me, and oh,. 
Granny, he is such a darling!” 

“Tell me all about him, pet,” 
said Miss Russel, seeing at once 
the wisdom of encouraging the 
child’s innocent confidence. 

Rachel drew a footstool beside her 
friend’s chair, and looking up with 
her radiant violet eyes sparkling, she 
began, “ Well, Granny, you know I 
came home yesterday, and of course 
I had to travel all the way by my- 
self, and I was determined to be 
very good, and not to speak to any 
one, and to get into a carriage in 
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which there were only nice: old 
ladies. Well, I had two with me 
until we came to the junction, 
where the train stopped for an 
hour, and there my two old women 
went away to some other place. I 
was very hungry, so I went into 
the refreshment room, and had a 
cup of tea, and then I sat there 
quietly, with my veil down, waiting 
until the train was ready to start, 
and oh! it was such fun watching 
the people. While I was there I 
heard another train coming in, and 
presently the refreshment room 
got very full, and I began to feel 
just a little wee bit lonely among 
such acrowd of strangers, when a 
gentleman came in, and he looked 
so very nice, and so very different 
from every one else, that I could 
not help watching him, Granny. 
But he didn’t see me, I’m quite 
sure of that. Well, he went over 
to the table, and got a cup of coffee, 
and I thought he looked like a nice 
fellow in a book, so tall, and so well 
dressed, such nice gloves and white 
wrists below his coat-sleeves, and 
his hair, as much as I could see of 
it, was bright and curly; but I 
don’t think he was exactly hand- 
some, except for his mouth and 
teeth, and his eyes; but I saw all 
that afterwards * Rachel in- 
terrupted herself to remark—* So, 
Granny, he drank his coffee, and I 
think he must often have been at 
the station before, for he called the 
girl behind the counter ‘ Mary,’ as 
if he knew her, and when he was 
going to pay he pulled out a great 
roll of bank-notes, and he took out 
one, which he gave to the girl, and 
then he got his change, and went 
away, and I was just getting up to 
go too, when | saw the roll of 
money on the ground, and I ran 
and picked it up before any one saw 
it. He thought he had put it into 
his pocket—such a large roll! I 
hardly knew what to do. I did 
not like to give it to a porter to 
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give him, so I thought I might just 
as well goand give it to him myself. 
So when I came out on the plat- 
form, I saw him lighting a cigar, 
and I went up to him and gave 
him the money. I don’t know one 
bit what I said, but I know I felt 
getting very red, and I think I 
must have run away, if he had not 
looked so kind. He thanked me 
over and over again, and he spoke 
to meas if I were quite grown up— 
so I can’t look so very young,” con- 
cluded Rachel, with a deep sigh of 
relief. 

“And what happened next?” 
said Miss Russel, although she 
knew well enough what the sequel 
was, and read the hope which had 
prompted Rachel to put on the 
white dress and the French grey 
gloves. 

“ ‘What happened next,” con- 
tinued Rachel, “ was that he asked 
me where I was going, and when I 
said to W , he said he was 
going there too, to join his regi- 
ment ’—Rachel made this an- 
nouncement with evident pride— 
“and that we might as well go 
together, if I would allow him to 
have the honour—he said honour, 
Granny—of taking care of me, as I 
had taken care of his money; and 
he said, too, that he would not 
mind losing money every day, if it 
always came back to him in the 
same way,and—What are you going 
to say P” 

“ Only that I shall not like your 
friend, if he pays you absurd com- 
pliments.”’ 

“ ‘Was it absurd ?” said Rachel, 
who had evidently looked upon the 
pretty speech in quite a different 
light. ‘TI think he really meant 
it. And then we got into the same 
carriage, and he asked me all about 
W , and where I lived, and if it 
was a pleasant place; and I told 
him all about you, and about the 
cathedral, and about the parties at 
the Palace, and it was then I saw 
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his eyes and his teeth. I never 
saw such lovely teeth !”” 

“What a little chatterbox he 
must have thought you, and he 
probably will not know you when 
he sees you again.” 

“ Not know me! Oh, Granny!” 
cried the girl, to whom the idea of 
being forgotten by her hero was 
positive pain. “ Why shouldn’t he 
know me ?” 

“* Because, dear, men think they 
are privileged to talk nonsense to 
every pretty woman they meet, and 
as I do not want my little pet 
to have her head turned, I tell her 
not to believe all the things they 
will say to her. This young man 
appears to have behaved like a 
gentleman ; still you must not show 
any wish to follow up the acquaint- 
ance so strangely begun; do not 
let him imagine that he ean talk to 
you when and where he likes.” 

Poor innocent little Rachel! She 
felt. suddenly quenched, and vaguely 
uneasy that she had done something 
wrong. She was very young, and 
very unlearned in the “ tricks and 
the manners ” of this wicked world, 
but she was as free from all the 
arts of a “ missy ” school-girl as it 
was possible for any woman to be. 
It was the innate love which every 
girl, whether pretty or ugly, has of 
“looking her best,” which made 
her put on her fresh crisp muslin 
that day. Her good-looking and 
agreeable fellow traveller might be 
met at some unexpected corner, 
and she would like to look nice in 
his eyes. Do we not all know this 
feeling, think you? Was there 
never a time when we were guilty 
of the folly of putting on our best 
gown and our prettiest ribbon when 
we thought he would see us? and 
quite right we were so to adorn 
ourselves, and be sure that he was 
not less mindful to put on his most 
becoming “ tie” when he knew that 
he was certain to meet us! 

Miss Russel having, doubtless, 
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the wisdom of experience, and being 
able to read Rachel’s thoughts by 
its light, hastened to reassure the 
girl. “ Do not look as if I had said 
something cross, dear,” she said, in 
her most winning voice; “I meant 
only to give you a little hint. Re- 
member, I have seen more of the 
world than you have, And now, 
will you not tell me the name of 
your hero? I have only heard of 
him as ‘ he’ and ‘him.’” 

“His name,’ cried Rachel, 
visibly brightening, “is Vaughan, 
and I think his Christian name is 
Henry, but I am not quite sure. 
He looks very like a Harry.” 

“Vaughan!—Henry Vaughan! 
can it be possible ?” Miss Russel 
spoke aloud, but more to herself 
than to Rachel. “ Yes, he could 
have a son old enough. How very 
strange! What am I talking 
about ? I knew a Mr. Vaughan 
very well long ago, when I was a 
girl, and it seemed to me that this 
gentleman whom you met might 
be his son.” 

“Oh, I hope he is!” cried Rachel, 
clapping her hands; “that would 
be so nice!” 

* Well, dear, I do not see what 
good it would do to any one,” replied 
Miss Russel, with a touch of the 
brusqueness which had been charac- 
teristic of her manner when she 
was a girl. “And now,” looking 
at her watch, “it is just three 
o'clock ; I want to see your aunt 
Conway, so I shall escort you 
home.” 

“I do not feel smart enough to 
walk with such a gay little lady 
as you are,” Miss Russel remarked, 
as she and Rachel came out of the 
Lodge gate, and turned towards the 
town. 

Miss Russel’s pet dog, a fine 
little skye, accompanied them. He 
trotted on before, intent upon his 
own pleasure, and just after he had 
disappeared round a corner there 
was heard a bark of defiance, then 
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a noise of scuffling, and some yelps 
of pain. Miss Russel and Rachel 
hurried on, and found two dogs 
rolling over each other, and a tall 
young man making fruitless efforts 
to catch one of the combatants by 
the tail. It was all over in a 
minute. The skye retired growling 
to the side of his mistress. The 
gentleman was taking off his hat 
and apologizing, and Miss Russel 
was conscious only of seeing 
Rachel blushing furiously, while 
she stammered out what she in- 
tended to be an introduction to 
Mr. Vaughan. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he 
said; ‘‘ for the moment I was stupid 
enough not to knowyou. ‘Travel- 
ling dress and all that makes such 
a difference ; although I ought not 
to be excused.’ 

His wonderfully eloquent eyes 
said far more to Rachei, and she 
held out her little hand—how 
pleased she was then at having put 
on her pretty gloves—frankly 
enough to meet his; but she felt 
very shy, and again felt very 
much inclined to run away. She 
had to perform the introduction to 
Miss Russel all over again—for of 
course Mr. Vaughan had not heard 
one word of it—and then a few 
words were sufficient to let him 
know that she had heard of the 
little adventure which had led to 
the acquaintance between Rachel 
and himself, and the young fellow 
had such a frank winning way with 
him, that Miss Russel, after five 
minutes’ conversation, felt inclined 
to echo all Rachel’s praises. 

And then, having ascertained 
that Miss Russel lived at that 
“ pretty place” among the trees, 
and with an openly expressed re- 
gret that the pugnacious aspect of 
the dogs would not allow him to 
accompany the ladies, he went his 
way, and they went theirs. 

As he walked there was a wall 
upon his left hand—a rather tum- 
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ble-down, ivy-covered wall; and as 
he went along he amused himself— 
but I do not think he was aware he 
was amusing himself—by running 
a slender little stick he carried into 
every hole between the stones into 
whichit would go; when it presently 
snapped off short in one of them, 
he said, very apropos of course, 
“What a pretty shy little thing 
she is! Miss Russel is the aunt 
she told me she lived with, I sup- 
pose. She doesn’t look like a 
woman who'd bother a fellow, or be 
in the way. A very nice-looking 
woman, I think. By Jove I’ve hit 
it! I'll call to ask for the dog.” 

By the above speech it will be 
seen that Rachel’s hero was not 
half so wise as he thought himself. 

Rachel was rather silent during 
the walk home; and, strange to 
say, Miss Russel was silent too. 
But if Rachel did not enter into 
conversation with her companion, 
she several times vigorously scolded 
the skye for being such a bold little 
dog, and told him that he would 
positively be killed some day, and 
that “she didn’t pity him!” which 
was not true, for she would have 
cried her pretty eyes out, like a 
little goose as she was. 


CHAPTER II. 


A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays, 
And confident to-morrows. 
Worpswortu. 


Miss Russet was again sitting alone 
the following afternoon, when Mr. 
Vaughan was announced. The 
skye, mindful doubtless of the battle 
of the day before, and recognizing 
the master of his foe, barked fu- 
riously, but very soon became 
friendly under the influence of 
Vaughan’s “comeold fellow,” “poor 
old fellow.” The young man, you 
see, thought the dog was Miss 
Scott’s, and he hoped that the pretty 
figure in the white dress would 
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come in while he was petting her 
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. Miss Russell, whose heart the 
moment she saw him first, had 
warmed to une whom she believed 
to be the son of her old friend, 
welcomed Vaughan most cordially, 
and whilethey talked of the weather, 
and agreed that the summer had 
been rather cold, aud that the fine 
autumn would make the winter 
appear short, she was trying to 
trace all the points of resembiance 
between father and son, and he was 
trying to keep his eyes off the 
door, as he sat leaning forward 
= his cbair pulling tke ears of the 
skye. 

He looked handsome at the mo- 
ment, although, strictly speaking he 
was not a very handsome man. He 
was about five feet eleven in height, . 
with a broad chest, and muscular 
limbs, but I think it was more the 
sweetness of his smile, and his 
thoroughbred and mauly air which 
made people admire him. He was 
a little bit of a dandy too in his 
dress, and he wore his fair hair in 
the style I have heard called 
“simple division,” that is parted 
straight down the centre of his 
head, and it was rather given to fall 
over his low broad forehead. I am 
not by any means sure that it was 
the most becoming style of hair 
dressing he could have adopted, 
but he liked it, and of course his 
head was his own to dress as he 
pleased. 

Miss Russel felt, and acknow- 
ledged to herself, all the charm of 
his manner, and she was quite ready 
to declare her belief that he was a 
very good young fellow. But she 
was no more right, than are any of 
us when we come to such sudden 
and rash conclusions. Harry 
Vaughan was not in the least out 
of the common, although he was 
the son of Miss Russel’s old friend, 
and although he had bright laughing 
eyes, and a smile which made him 
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dangerous to look at. He was very 
warm-hearted, but somewhat fickle; 
he would be wild upon one subject 
to-day, and wild upon a totally 
different subject to-morrow. He 
was always falling in, and out of 
love, and thinking he was broken 
hearted, but his bitterest enemy— 
if he had an enemy—could not say 
that he had ever been guilty of a 
dishonourable action. 

He spent money with a lavish 
hand, and it was pretty well known 
in his regiment that he had “ bled” 
his father, as the saying is, rather 
freely while at Oxford, and that 
the only books he had cared 
to study when there, were those 
which had taught Tommy Moore 
so much folly ! 

I am quite sure that even had 
Miss Russel known everything 
there was to be known about her 
new acquaintance, it would not 
have made the slightest difference 
in her manner towards him ; it was 
geniality itself, for was he not 
handsome! and although he said 
nothing very brilliant, or remark- 
able, was there not a tone in his 
voice which reminded her of her 
dear old friend ? In short she liked 
him, and Harry saw that she did; 
and the young fellow was pleased 
in his turn, for you remember he 
thought she was Rachel’s aunt. 

“7 must ask you,” Miss Russel 
said at last, “ if you area son of Mr. 
Vaughan, of the Oaks, —shire ?” 

“Yes,” repiied Harry, “‘ The 
Oaks’ is the name of my father’s 
place. Do you know him?” 

“TI knew him years ago, in 

“Oh, then it must have been be- 
fore he married, for we have 
lived at ‘I'he Oaks’ as long as I 
can remember.” 

“ And is your father quite well? 
And your mother?” 

A shade passed for a moment 
over the young man’s bright face. 
“ Ah! you did not hear it of course,” 
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he said. “My poor mother died 
just this time four years.” 

“So long ago? I never heard it. 
I beg your pardon, but somehow it 
never occurred to me that she could 
be dead.” 

“She died at Madeira. She 
went there to please my father, but 
she always said there was no hope. 
He is only just beginning to get over 
her loss now. I never saw 80 
attached a couple.” 

“And your sisters, how many 
have you?” 

“Three, two married, and the 
youngest, Eleanor, my father’s fa- 
vourite, is engaged; but she does 
not like to leave him I think.” 


“Have you a sister called 
Eleanor? It was not your mother’s 
name.” 


“No, my eldest sister is called 
Caroline after her mother, but isn’t 
Eleanor a pretty name? I think 
my father had a favourite sister or 
cousin called Eleanor. Our Nell 
was called after some one I know. 
I have photographs of my father 
and mother here,” he added, un- 
fastening a locket from his guard 
chain, “if you would care to see 
them.” 

“Oh, thank you, I should, very 
much.” 

He touched the spring, as he gave 
her the locket, and she saw her old 
friend looking just the same as 
when she had last seen him. The 

icture of Mrs. Vaughan was 
beautifully coloured, and Miss 
Russel saw at once from whom the 
son had inherited his beautiful 
mouth and teeth. “I never saw 
your mother but twice, when you 
were quite a child. You are like 
her, but you have a way of saying 
little things so like your father. 
Will you tell him, please, that you 
have met me—I dare say he re- 
members me—and that I was glad 
to hear he was well.” 

And then Harry felt that it was 
time for him to go, and he was just 





taking up his hat, when a figure 
came bounding through the window, 
and Rachel Scott, dressed in a print 
dress, and with her bright hair care- 
lessly arranged, threw herself pant- 
ing, and breathless upon the ground 
beside Miss Russel’s chair. Her 
back was towards Vaughan, but he 
could see plainly enough, a long 
rent in the cotton gown. 

“Oh, Granny!”’ she cried, “I 
came through the fields as you told 
me, and I’m all torn! Look here, 
won't aunt Conway scold?” She 
turned to find the damages, and of 
course found Vaughan instead. 
Her blush was most becoming, but 
Harry saw that it was caused by 
surpriseand pleasureat meeting him. 
There was not a particle of chagrin 
at being seen by him in a torn 
cotton gown, and with untidy hair. 
Indeed she did not appear nearly so 
shy as she had been the day before. 

“T am surprised you know me 
to-day either,” she said, giving him 
her hand, covered with a gardening 
glove of rough leather. “ Miss 
Russel told me when I came to see 
her, now that 1 have grown up, that 
I must find a way across the fields, 
and so I did to-day, and look at my 
poor dress! and a dog flew at me, 
and I was frightened. Do, Granny, 
give me a needle and thread ; what 
will aunt Conway say if I go back 
to her in this state ?” 

So she got the needle and thread, 
and Harry still sat on watching her 
as she worked. “I find I am all 
wrong about you two,” he said, 
presently. “I thought you were 
Miss Russel’s niece, Miss Scott, and 
that you lived here.” 

“Did you? how funny!” said 
Rachel. “I wish you were right, 
for then I need not climb hedges 
and ditches to get here. But you 
have not asked me what I came for 
to-day, Granny. I suppose you 
have got an invitation to the croquet 
party at the Palace on Thursday ; 
aunt Conway won’t come, and 





“ With pleasure, dear. Indeed 
I fully expect that I shall have to 
chaperon you everywhere this win- 
ter.” 

“ Does the Palace patronize the 
Barracks ?”? asked Harry. “I am 
awfully fond of croquet, and I hear 
the Misses Bishop—what are their 
names by the way ?—are such nice 
girls.” 

“Oh, you are sure to be asked,” 
cried Rachel. “They alwayshavethe 
officers. The Bishop is a very jolly 
old man—you need not look at me, 
Granny, he is a jolly old man if he 
were twenty bishops! There, I 
have done, thank goodness. And 
now I must run away, or aunt 
Conway will be scouring the country 
for me; she thinks the road much 
safer than the fields,” she added, 
with a slight glance at Miss Russel. 

“T must go, too,” said Vaughan, 
“‘T have really paid a most uncon- 
scionable visit; but I hope Miss 
Russel, as you are such an old 
friend of my father’s that you will 
allow me to see you sometimes. 
By-and-bye I shall ask you to let 
me try your beautiful piano. I am 
mad about music.”’ 

The cunning fellow remembered 
having heard Miss Scott say that 
music was the only accomplishment 
she cared to learn at school, and he 
thought it was just possible that 
she might sometimes practise on 
her friend’s piano. 

“T shall be delighted to see you 
whenever you like to come,” re- 
turned Miss Russel, warmly ; “any 
evening that you feel an old woman’s 
company—” he smiled when she 
called herself an old woman, and 
Rachel said, “‘ nonsense, Grauny !” 
— will not bore you, you might 
come and play for me.” 

Rachel had a vague idea that she 
might perhaps in some way take 
part in these musical evenings, but 
the croquet party at the Palace was 
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of first importance in her mind just 
then, and while Miss Russel and 
Vaughan were talking, she was 
hoping that her white muslin would 
not look as if it had been worn 
before, and thinking that she must 
coax her aunt to get her a new hat, 
Then she said good-bye, and 
Harry said good-bye, and they 
went down the avenue together, the 
latter delighted at his good fortune, 
aud the former secretly hoping that 
some of her young lady acquain- 
tances would happen to be passing 
as she came out of the Lodge gates. 
But there was no one in sight, so 
she lost her little triumph. 

“T am going this way,” she 
said, pointing to a road which led 
away from the town; “good-bye.” 

“ But I am going this way too,” 
Vaughan replied ; “and if you will 
allow me, I shall take care that you 
are not frightened by any big dogs, 
and that you do not tear your dress 
again, There is nothing I enjoy 
so much as a real couutry walk.” 

Rachel felt sure that she ought 
to say ‘*No;” but when she ar- 
gued the point with herself after- 
wards, she decided that Mr. 
Vaughan had a perfect right to 
walk where he pleased. And so 
he had, I suppose: 

“T wish she had stayed at school 
for another year, and I wish she 
were not so pretty now that she is 
at home, or that I could help 
loving her,” said Miss Russel, as 
she stood watching her two visitors 
until they were quite out of sight ; 
“and there is no use in warning 
her that perhaps that young man 
will only get up a flirtation with 
her just to amuse himself. It 
would spoil that pretty childlike 
manner of hers, which is one of 
her greatest charms. And suppus- 
ing the boy were really to fall in 
love with her? But it would be 
time enough for him to marry these 
ten years Let me think—he is 
about three or four-and-twenty 
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now, and I am sure his father 
would not consider my pretty 
Rachel. a suitable match for him. 
I hope he will not be silly enough 
to fall in love with the child, and 
yet it would be better than an idle 
flirtation—better for her, at least, 
= little thing. He does not 
ook like a man who would trifle 
with a girl’s affections. He must 
be true with that smile, and those 
eyes! How strange that I never 
heard his mother was dead. Poor 
Henry! how long ago it is since 
we met.” 

Yes; it was a very long time; 
but the firelight of the past burns 
brightly for some—lI suppose weak- 
minded—people, and Miss Russel 
had every chink in her memory 
lighted up by it that afternoon, 
and I very much doubt whether the 
young people who had just left her, 
and whose life we might say was all 
future, were happier than she whose 
life we might say was all past. 

Miss Russel had spoken truly 
when she said that Mr. Vaughan, 
of The Oaks, would not be likely 
to consider Rachel Scott a suitable 
match for his only son. She was 
of an excellent family by her 
mother’s side ; but by her father’s, 
a nobody. He was a music-master 
and a public singer; a man whose 
talents were not of a very high 
order, but who was, nevertheless, 
able to make a fair livelihood by 
his profession. One of his pupils, 
when he was quite a young man, 
was Miss Ada Conway, a pretty 
silly romantic little thing, who for- 
got as she listened to the sweet 
tenor voice of her master, and 
looked into his soft dreamy blue- 
grey eyes, that the blood of all the 
Conways ran in her veins, and that 
he was only Luigi Scotelli—his real 
name was Lewis Scott—the music- 
master. 

The result was an elopement— 
estrangement from her family—a 
considerable falling off of his aris- 
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tocratic pupils—struggles to keep 
up appearances on miserable means, 
under which the poor fragile, deli- 
cately reared wife sank, leaving the 
heartbroken husband with two little 
girls. Rachel, the youngest, was 
taken possession of by her mother’s 
family, or rather by a grim elder 
sister of her mother’s, and poor 
Scotelli was left to toil on as best 
he could. After some time things 
began to look brighter with him, 
and so the years passed on. 
Rachel grew up as we have seen 
her, and her sister grew up too, 
and took her place among the 
workers with her father. 

Miss Conway brought up her 
niece to the best of her ability, and 
sent her to an admirable school; 
but she would have totally ruined 
the girl during her holidays by 
mismanagement, if Miss Russel had 
not done her best—and her best 
was a good deal—to counteract the 
old lady's influence. The result 
was that Rachel loved her kind 
friend with all her heart, and gave 
only respect and obedience to her 
aunt. 

The existence of Rachel’s rare 
musical talent had for a long time 
been a bone of contention between 
the aunt and the niece. The girl 
loved music passionately, and would 
fain have cultivated her really 
splendid voice to the utmost. Miss 
Conway, who considered the gift 
of song as a disgraceful inheritance 
from the music-master, only con- 
sented at last that her niece should 
have any instruction in the art she 
loved so enthusiastically, when 
Rachel positively refused to open 
a book unless she was allowed to 
have lessons in both singing and 
playing. 

So she came home “ for good,” as 
it is called, having had the advan- 
tage of instruction from the best 
masters, and even her aunt was 
obliged to admit, as she listened to 
Rachel’s singing, that she might 
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have inherited a more despicable 
gift from poor Scotelli than her 
glorious and now well trained voice. 


“IT say, Harry, old fellow ! 
where are your wits wool-gather- 
ing to-night ? You have twice had 
the fall of the trick, and trumped 
my king!” 

Vaughan and three of his brother 
officers were enjoying a “ quiet rub- 
ber” in Harry’s room. They 
almost always adjourned to his 
room after “mess,” for it was by 
far the most comfortable in the 
barracks. Indeed, Harry’s epi- 
curean tastes were quite a proverb 
in the regiment. There were three 
or four men present besides the 
whist party, all of them with 
cirgars in their mouths, chatting 
together in a lazy desultory man- 
ner. 

“There!’’ cried Harry, “you 
needn’t grumble; we’ve won the 
odd trick, and the third rubber, and 
I'm tired.” } 

“After your long walk, I sup- 
pose,” said the first speaker, gather- 
ing up the cards and shuffling them 
with rapid fingers; “how many 
miles was it across country? Out 
with it, my boy!” 

“ Out with what?” said Harry, 
looking very innocent. “I don’t 
know what you’re up to. You're 
always coming out with some tre- 
mendous thing.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve no doubt you'll 
take the injured innocent dodge! 
But I saw you—both; and an un- 
commonly neat pair of ancles she 
showed at that stile that she made 
you get over first. But I wouldn’t 
let her wear her hair in a net, if I 
were you!” 

“Why, where the devil were 
you, man?” cried Harry at last. 
“It seems to me that a fellow can’t 
go to the length of his nose with- 
out being seen.” 

“Where you wou'd have seen 
us, if you hadn’t been too busy.” 


“ Us—who’s us?” 

‘‘ Me and Chambers,” replied the 
other, not more entirely regardless 
of grammar than are hundreds of 
his contemporaries, both in and out 
of her Majesty's service. ‘I say, 
is it a case of ‘my pretty girl 
milking her cow,’ or did papa call 
upon you, like an old trump, as of 
course, he is? It’s just like your 
confounded luck !” 

“‘Vaughan’s always in luck,” 
drawled out a sleepy voice from an 
arm-chair; “I bet a hundred to 
one that half the women in W—— 
are over head and ears in love with 
him before three months. I’m sure 
I don’t know how he does it. It 
must be his teeth; they’re A 1, 
you know.” 

“You needn’t talk, Franklin,” 
returned Vaughan, laughing; “ you 
know you were obliged to buy a 
wig before we left Manchester; 
you had given away all your hair 
in locks; it’s only just beginning 
to grow.” 

“Ay! but you never joined at 
Manchester until just the week be- 
fore we left, so that accounts for 
my hairless condition. I used to 
tell the ‘ darlings’ what a destroy- 
ing angel you were, and only the 
route had come just as your leave 
was out, I intended to have some 
placards posted up, with ‘ Vaughan 
is coming!’ in large letters, like 
those conjuring fellows you know!” 

“T hope the aborigines of W 
know how blest they are in having 
got the —th to enliven their 
stuffy old town,” said a dark elderly 
man, who had been one of the 
whist party. “It seems to me to 
be a precious slow place. I sawan 
invitation in the ante-room this 
afternoon ; did any of the assem- 
bled multitude read it ?” 

“Oh, it’s for the croquet party 
at the Palace on Thursday,” cried 
Vaughan; “the Bishop’s people, 
you know. I hear the girls are 
awfully nice!” 
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“But the old boy, himself— 
shan’t we have to kiss his toe, or 


something, when we go in?” asked , 


Franklin. “I vote we ask him to 
let one of the girls stand proxy. 
Those are the Palace people who 
sit in the big pew, with the mitre 
over it, in the Cathedral. One of 
the girls is rather a pretty little 
thing, with light frizzy hair, and a 
snub nose. I think she’s smitten 
with me; I caught her looking at 
at me ever so many times last Sun- 
day, instead of saying her prayers.” 

“If you had been saying yours, 
you could not have seen her,” 
growled Major Howard, the dark 
elderly man. “ But didn’t I hear 
some one say that Harry had been 
seen helping a petticoat over a 
stile? That’s sharp practice, con- 
sidering that he only joined the day 
before yesterday—would you mind 
telling us all about it, Vaughan ? 
I'll promise for one not to interfere 
with your amusement.” 

“You are very kind,” replied 
Harry, grimly ; “ but I don’t think 
you'll get the opportunity. I say, 
who’s for pool or billiards? You 
cleaned me out last night, Franklin, 
old fellow, and I want my revenge.” 

So, while Harry, with his coat 
off, was trying to take “a life off 
red,” Rachel Scott was fast asleep, 
and probably dreaming of the com- 
ing Thursday. 


CHAPTER III. 


**Touch not the nettle lest it should sting 

thee.” OLD Sone. 
“Waar a glorious day it is,” cried 
Rachel, as she sprang lightly into 
Miss Russel’s brougham to be 
driven with her to the Palace. “I 
was terribly afraid this morning 
that it was going to be wet.” 

The girl was looking so bright 
and pretty, with her hair drawn 
back over her little ears, and dressed 
in a moderate chignon behind, and 
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with a snood of blue ribbon tied in 


a coquettish bow at one side. The 
white dress had been smoothed out, 
and looked as crisp as possible, and 
there was a blue ribbon to match 
the snood, about her rounded waist, 
while a broad-leaved Leghorn hat, 
simply trimmed with black velvet, 
replaced the fast little “sailor” in 
which she was wont to appear. Al- 
together she looked charming, and 
she felt charming too, which goes a 
long way in making people be what 
they seem. 

“Was it not nice of aunt Con- 
way to give me this new hat?” 
she said. “I really think she is be- 
ginning to get fond of me! But I 
know what it is all about,’’ she 
added, laughing; “ the Bishop’s new 
curate paid us two visits within a 
week, and I know she thinks he has 
fallen in love with me!” 

“And supposing he has been 
weak enough to do so,” said Miss 
Russel, with a fond look at the 
bright happy face beside her, 
“curates are not generally consi- 
dered prizes, are they ?” 

“Oh, but Mr. Ruthven is a prize 
curate! His father is a great 
‘swell,’ and very rich, they say. 
Only fancy, aunt Conway has been 
making me learn Handel, because 
St. James, as [ call him—his name 
is James—is mad about music. He 
doesn’t look musical; but Mr. 
Vaughan does. Don’t you think he 
has a singing face, Granny ? ” 

“How do you intend to manage 
between him and the curate?” 
asked Miss Russel, slily. “It is a 
regular case of ‘ sword and gown.’” 

*““T know which I like best,’ 
laughed Rachel. ‘ But here we 
are at last, and not the first to arrive 
either. Oh how nice the girls look! 
And Nanette has a hat like mine.” 

There were a great many people 
scattered over the pretty grounds, 
which, partly shadowed by the old 
Cathedral, were attached to the 
Episcopal Palace, but the croquet 
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had not, properly speaking, begun. 
Some of the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen were walking about with 
mallets in their hands, and others 
stood in groups at the starting 
sticks, but no one thought of be- 
ginning to play, for “the officers ” 
had not yet made their appearance. 
But the Misses Bishop were begin- 
ning to fear that they could not be 
waited for much longer. 

Miss Russel and Rachel made 
their way to where Mrs. Bishop sat 
with the Dean’s wife beside her. 
They were not very fond of each 
other, those two, but somehow they 
always got together. The Bishop 
was standing near his wife, evidently 
talking “shop” to a young man 
with a high, black waistcoat, and a 
snowy tie above it. 

“St. James,” whispered Rachel 
to her companion as they came up. 
“He is High Church, you know, 
and a great pet of the Bishop’s.” 

But the Bishop’s pet did not 
remain talking to the Bishop, when 
he saw who had stopped at Mrs. 
Bishop's chair. He came forward 
at once, shook hands with Rachel, 
and was introduced to Miss Russel. 

Then seeing no good reason why 
he should not have a pretty girl for 
his partner at the match of croquet 
which was at last being formed, he 
asked Rachel if she would play, and 
Rachel said “with pleasure,” al- 
though she wished Vaughan had 
arrived in time to ask her first. 

“He is such a superior young 
man,” said Mrs. Bishop, confiden- 
tially, to Mrs. Dean and Miss 
Russel, when Mr. Ruthven was out 
of hearing. ‘The Bishop considers 
himself most fortunate to get him 
into the diocese. His father is 
one of the richest commoners in 

shire, and his family are charm- 
ing. We saw a great deal of them 
in London this season ”—her “ sea- 
son” in London was the one great 
gun in Mrs. Bishop’s battery, and 
she was always firing it off—“ and he 
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went about with us everywhere.” 
She did not add her belief that Mr. 
Ruthven had been apparently 
greatly “taken”? with her eldest 
daughter, or her hope that he would 
begin where he left off, now that 
they were all settled at W. . 

It was not a promising sign, cer- 
tainly, his having walked away with 
pretty Rachel Scott; but when Mrs. 
Bishop remembered the many“ quiet 
evenings ” she intended to ask him 
to spend with “just themselves,” she 
was not uneasy. 

Meanwhile, the croquet began in 
real earnest. Miss Bishop, other- 
wise Miss Rokeby, and her partner 
—a very young ensign who had not 
waited for his brother officers, but 
had arrived at the Palace punctually 
at three o’clock, and had expiated 
his offence by an hour’s examina- 
tion of the photographie albums in 
the lonely drawing-room—played 
against the curate and his at one 
set of hoops. Miss Rokeby felt a 
little aggrieved at the curate’s de- 
sertion, especially as she could not 
help remembering certain little pas- 
sages of a decidedly tender nature, 
which had passed between them in 
London. He really had been very 
attentive in escorting her to ora- 
torios, and flower shows, so I fear 
that curates are not more constant 
than other men. But she was a 
good-natured girl, and when she 
too remembered “ quiet evenings ” 
with “ just ourselves,” she cherished 
no anger against Rachel, who was 
chatting, and laughing gaily, and 
forgetting that there was such a 
man as Vaughan in the world, until 
looking up suddenly to ask Mr. 
Ruthven what she should do next, 
she saw Harry, with three or four 
of his brother officers, standing at a 
little distance watching her. She 
caught his eyes, smiled, and bowed. 

“Is that her,” asked Franklin, 
when he saw Vaughan take off his 
hat. ‘*So she’s not a rosy-cheeked 
rustic, but an accredited member of 
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the ecclesiastical set. I say, Harry, 
old fellow, I would not let that 
sky pilot have a walk over if I were 
you. I think he looks spooney al- 
ready. By Jove, if I’m ever in 
Parliament, which is not likely, I’ll 
bring in a bill for the suppression 
of curates; they marry all the 
pretty women and they are such 
awful prigs!” 

“He's no prig,” replied Harry, 
and it was very magnanimous of 
him to sayso much in Mr. Ruthven’s 
favour, for he was anything but 
pleased at the way in which the 
young clergyman was looking at 
Rachel just at the moment. “I 
know him very weil, he was at Ox- 
ford with me, and he is a capital 
fellow ; I'll go and speak tohim. I 
say, you don’t remember me, Ruth- 
ven,” he added, going up to where 
the curate and Rachel stood chat- 
ting together, their turn being over 
for the present—“ Vaughan, of 
Magdalen,—many a pleasant day 
we've had together.” 

“ Ah, Vaughan! to be sure I re- 
member you, I’m very glad to see 
you, old fellow. What brings you 
to W——? Oh! you're in the 
—th, I suppose. And howare your 
sisters? I remember them all at 
the Commemoration the year you 
left. What jolly days we had then! 
I’m surprised you knew me.” 

“Oh, [knew youat once, in spite of 
that ponderious beard’’—ponderious 
was a way the—th had invented of 
pronouncing “ponderous,” and they 
used the coinage upon all occasions 
without caring whether they were 
understood or not. ‘‘ Miss Scott, do 
you approve of clergymen wearing 
beards?” 

‘“‘ T never thought much about it,” 
said Rachel. “I believe it’s good for 
the throat, or something, is it not, 
Mr. Ruthven ?” 

“Oh, yes, it is a famous thing 
for our throats,” replied Mr. Ruth- 
ven—‘ My turn, did you say, Miss 
Rokeby ? I’m ready,” and away he 
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went to find his ball, and Vaughan, 
and Rachel, were left together. 

“Of course you delight in cro- 
quet, Miss Scott ? All young ladies 
do,” Harry began. “Indeed, I 
don’t know what you all did before 
it was invented.” 

“Tt’s older than I am, so I don’t 
know,” answered Rachel, pertly. 
“Oh, Mr. Ruthven! not there if 
you please, you'll ruin everything.” 
And she hurried away to prevent 
the curate from sending a ball in 
a wrong direction. 

Harry felt aggrieved, and walked 
away to find his hostess, and with 
her he found Miss Russel, and she 
introduced him to some pretty girls, 
and he presently began to enjoy 
himself accordingly, although that 
“little Scott girl,” as he called Ra- 
chel, had thrown him over for the 
curate. 

But the curate was not Harry's 
only rival that day. When the 
match of croquet was over, and 
Rachel was standing discussing the 
merits of the game with the other 
players, she was conscious that a 
pair of dark brown, melancholy 
eyes were fixed upon her with a 
glance of evident admiration. The 
owner of the eyes was a handsome 
man of about three or four-and- 
thirty, a really handsome man with 
the most perfect features that could 
well be imagined; he had a tall, 
slight figure, and he was remarkably 
well dressed, and he had, as Rachel 
discovered, soon after, a low in- 
sinuating voice. Altogether he was 
a most dangerous creature, far more 
dangerous,in my opinion,than Harry 
Vaughan; for instead of Harry's 
bright frank manner, he bad a 
dreamy and melancholy way of 
speaking, which immediately gave 
the impression that there was a hope- 
less blight of some kind upon him. 
Of course that manner of his was 
successful only with women; men 
saw through it at once, and laughed 
at it for a clever“ dodge,” but women 
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began by pitying him, and ended by 
—well, they generally ended by 
falling in love with him, which was 
to be regretted, for he did not fall 
in love with them in return. 

Besides his many fascinations of 
person and manner, he had position, 
and every one knows what a trump 
card position iss He was the Hon. 
Reginald Fairfax, eldest son of Lord 
Wimburne, of Wimburne Priory, 
near W——, one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families in the shire. A 
good catch in every sense of the 
word, and as such of course, cares- 
sed and féted and made much of ; 
all which attentions, he received in 
the most condescending manner, 
just as if he considered them sim- 
ply his due. And now, having 
“ done” the London season, having 
flirted openly with “fast” Lady 
Sarah in the park, and at the Opera, 
and having gazed with those tender 
beseeching eyes of his at gentle Lady 
Lucy acrossthe breadth of a crowded 
ballroom, until she blushed, and 
trembled with a vague pleasure, he 
had come down to rusticate at 
Wimburne, and not having any- 
thing particular to do, he thought a 
flirtation with pretty innocent little 
Rachel Scott would be a very charm- 
ing pastime indeed. 

It would have been all very well, 
if languishing glances and soft 
words to highborn beauties were 
the only sins which could be laid 
to the charge of Mr. Fairfax; but 
there was another and a heavier 
one. During his gallop in the ride 
every morning during the summer, 
which was just now over, he used to 
see a pretty little figure hurrying 
along, always at the same hour, and 
always in the same direction. The 
little figure was poorly, but neatly 
dressed, a governess, evidently, on 
her way to her daily routine of hard 
work. 

Mr. Fairfax after a while began 
to watch for her, and he would 
have given a great deal for an ex- 
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cuse to speak to her. He more 
than once thought of pretending to 
ride over her at a crossing, that he 
might be obliged to stop, and beg 
her pardon. But fortune favoured 
him, as she often does favour such 
men ashe. Just as he was passing 
her one day—perhaps the admiring 
gaze which the girl caught from 
those dark melancholy brown eyes, 
was too much for her—she let fall 
a roll of music which she was 
carrying, and he sprang from his 
horse and picked it up, literally be- 
fore she could stoop for it herself. 
Of course she had to thank him, and 
for the first time, he got a satis- 
factory view of the pretty young 


‘face, with its full hazel eyes, and 


its framework of soft brown hair ; 
and, equally of course, he did not 
remount his“ prancing steed ”»—the 
Park hack was a “ prancing steed ”’ 
to the foolish girl, whose ideas were 
all borrowed from third-rate novels 
—but walked by her side, talking, 
she thought as the “ Giaour,” or 
the “ Corsair” would have talked, 
until they reached a point beyond 
which, for cogent reasons, he did 
not choose to go ; and then he shook 
hands, andhe held hers in its shabby, 
but well-fitting glove, while he as- 
sured her that his slight service 
was more than’ repaid by the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, and 
she believed him, and the melancholy 
brown eyes came between her and 
the dull routine with her pupils, 
on that day, and for many a day 
afterwards. 

Iam sorry to have to tell it, but 
it was in the end the saddest ver- 
sion of the old old story. She 
was not ill-principled, poor girl; 
she was only very weak, and fairly 
bewitched by the tempter with the 
dark brown eyes. It was very 
pleasant for him to see the soft light 
coming into her face at his approach, 
and to watch how, one by one, her 
doubts and scruples vanished be- 
neath his sophistries, and——well, 
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at length the ranks of daily 
governesses were thinned by one, 
and that one under the name of 
Mrs. Villiers, took possession of a 
pretty villa at Richmond. 

Mrs. Villiers knew nothing what- 
ever about Reginald, except that 
he was handsome rich generous, 
and apparently devoted to her. 
She believed that Villiers was 
his name, and she firmly believed 
him when he swore that he would 
marry her when he was his own 
master. 

And now you know more about 
Mr. Fairfax than did any of the 
Bishop’s guests—I mean the lady 
guests—to whom he, Mr. Fairfax, 
made himself so agreeable that 
August afternoon. But Rachel 
Scott had attracted him, and to 
Rachel Scott he must be introduced. 

But he did not rashly commit 
himself by asking any one “who 
that pretty girl was?” He merely 
sauntered up to the second Miss 
Rokeby, who was not playing 
croquet, and asked, “who the young 
lady was, who seemed bent upon 
roqueting—didn’t they call that 
knocking of the balls about ro- 
queting ? —everybody so unmerci- 
fully ;” and when he heard the 
name, Scott, he remembered a fact 
which would almost give him the 
claim of old acquaintanceship with 
the girl whom he admired. Her 
aunt, Miss Conway, and his mother 
were very old and intimate friends, 
and as a child Rachel had often 
spent a day at Wimburne Priory 
with his sisters. So by-and-by he 
went up to her, took off his hat, 
and claimed acquaintance with her 
in the most graceful manner, and 
Rachel, pleased, and flattered at 
the goodness of his memory, blushed 
very prettily, and felt quite penitent 
at the badness of her own, when 
Mr. Fairfax told her how well he 
remembered the happy days they 
had all spent together as children. 

Then he must find his mother and 
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sisters. They had all been abroad 
for so long, that they were almost 
strangers in W——, but he hoped 
they would all be very intimate 
now. So Lady Wimburne and the 
girls were found, and the former, a 
good-natured kind-hearted woman, 
kissed Rachel at once, and told her 
that she was charmed to see her, 
and the girls shook hands with her, 
and wondered how it was that she 
was so pretty, and stylish looking 
when she had always lived in the 
country. 

With great satisfaction to himself 
Mr. Fairfax would, if possible, have 
induced Rachel to forego any more 
croquet that afternoon, and to stroll 
with him instead, up and down one 
of the shady walks which abounded 
in the Palace pleasure grounds, but, 
Rachel, not caring for a téte-d-téte 
with a man with whom she was not 
yet quite at her ease, said she was 
not in the least tired of croquet, and 
just at the moment Harry Vaughan 
came up and asked her to play with 
him. She hesitated, but Fairfax 
did not. Hehated croquet mortally, 
but he had no idea of seeing the 
girl whom he had singled out for 
his own special amusement, carried 
off by that “tremendous young 
warrior,” as he mentally styled 
Vaughan, so he said— 

** Miss Scott has honoured me by 
selecting me for her partner,” and 
giving Rachel his arm, he turned to 
the croquet ground, leaving Harry 
very well inclined to knock him 
down. 

“Your young Hercules looks 
injured,” Reginald continued, with 
a scarcely perceptible pressure of 
the little grey gloved band upon his 
arm, “but 1 think I can endure 
even his enmity rather than give 
you up.” 

“T suppose he did not think you 
looked like a croquet player,” 
Rachel returned, feeling rather ag- 
grieved on Vaughan’s account, but 
wonderfully flattered upon her own. 
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“Which ball will you have? I 
have got white.” 

“TJ shall have blue. I like blue 
in everything,” he said, looking into 
Rachel’s violet eyes with a wistful 
melancholy glance, which made her 
long to.ask him why he looked so 
sad. And so it went on, and by the 
time the game was finished, Rachel 
no longer made any objection to 
walk up and down one of the shady 
walks with her partner, and presently 
they sat down to rest upon one of 
the rustic seats out of sight of 
those dreadfully energetic people, 
as he called the apparently, inde- 
fatigable croquet players. 

There was always music at the 
Palace after the “ high tea,” which 
followed the croquet on the lawn, 
so when the party eame out of the 
dining-room, having“ partaken of 
the good things provided for them, 
the Misses Rokeby sat down to the 
grand piano, and performed an 
Italian duet. It is very much to be 


hoped that none of the good church- 


men present understood the soft 
Southern tongue, or they must have 
been horrified at the strong language 
that issued from the lips of the 
fair vocalists; but as Miss Betty 
Fudge says, ‘“ Things do not sound 
half so naughty in French.” 

Then Mr, Ruthven sat down, and 
sang, “‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” and Miss Rokeby as she 
looked at, and listened to him, again 
thought of certain passages which 
had taken place in London, and felt 
a thrill of pleasure. I hope there 
is nothing wrong in saying this. 
Why should not bishops’ daughters 
feel happy, when handsome young 
men who have spoken soft words to 

them, sing sweet songs ? 
~ Rachel, who was sitting rather 
away from the group round the 
piano, listening with intense pleasure 
to every note, was next called upon, 
and she obeyed the call at once. 
The song she chose was Schubert’s 
exquisite “ Passing Bell,” which she 
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sang and played as she alone, in that 
room, could have done. When the 
first notes of her !magnificent voice 
were heard, every other voice be- 
came mute, while many actually 
held their breath to listen; and when 
she ceased, and the last chords were 
dying away, there was still silence 
for a moment, then rapturous ap- 
plause. 

Poor Rachel was almost over- 
powered. She had forgotten her 
audience altogether, and now they 
were crowding about her, begging 
for just one more. 

“ What shall I sing? ” sheasked, 
half laughing at their importunity. 

“* Anything you please,” they said. 

“Will you sing something to 
please me?” said a voice she had 
missed in the general approbation, 
and Fairfax placed a book upon the 
desk before her. “I cannot even 
try tu tell you now what I think of 
your song,” he whispered, as he 
fumbled very unnecessarily with the 
little brass hooks which kept the 
leaves of the music steady. 

The song he had selected was 
Moore’s “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
and if Rachel’s rich voice and 
perfect taste had done justice to the 
difficult German music, her ren- 
dering of the simple Irish melody 
was absolute perfection. 

When she rose from the piano, 
blushing and confused with the 
praises which were lavished upon 
her, Fairfax offered her his arm 
to lead her back to her seat, or 
to a seat rather, for he took her 
quite to the other end of the long 
drawing-room, and then more duets, 
and more solos followed, and no one, 
except perhaps Miss Russel, re- 
marked that Fairfax drew a low 
chair to Rachel’s side, and remained 
talking to her for the rest of the 
evening. 

Yes, and he talked to her as no 
man had ever talked to her before, and 
ever and anon the dark melancholy 
eyes rested upon her face, as though 
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they were world-weary, and that 
to look at her was peace. He 
talked to her of music, and praised 
her yoice and her singing with the 
most subtle flattery; then he 
drew her on to speak of herself, 
and listened with profound atten- 
tion to her innocent chatter about 
her school days, and her school 
friends. Then he spoke of himself, 
told her of his life—it was a mere 
fancy sketch, of course,—which he 
called “vapid and aimless,” and when 
he had maundered on for a long time, 
he suddenly pulled up, wondering 
why he had been tempted to tell to 
her what he had never cared to tell 
toany onebefore! It must be because 
she had been his little child friend 
long ago, and he hoped she would 
be his woman friend now. “ Would 
she take pity on him sometimes and 
‘charm away the evil spirit’ by 
singing?” And Rachel allowed 
him to take her little hand, and 
pitied him from the bottom of her 
foolish loving heart, for having an 
evil spirit,” and it never occurred 
to her that the demon might be a 
myth, nor did she hear Vaughan 
singing in a sweet well-trained tenor, 
to his own accompaniment, “When 
other lips, and other hearts.” 

And then it was time to go away, 
and Rachel wished, as so many of 
us have wished before her turn 
came, that pleasant days would never 
end, and as Fairfax drove back to 
Wimburne Priory with his mother 
and sisters, he smiled to himself 
over the new conquest he had 
made. 


CHAPTER IV. 


** In the court of Cupid fancies are 
Just as valid as affidavits, 
And the vaguest illusions quite 
As much evidence, as testimony 
Taken upon oath !” 


As a matter of course Rachel was 
at The Lodge the following after- 
noon to talk over the croquet party. 
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Not that she had much to say about 
her own share in it, except that she 
had enjoyed it very much! She 
felt that she could not, even to 
Miss Kussel, tell all that Mr. Fair- 
fax had said to ber. “How very 
nice he was,” shethought, and “ how 
much she liked that gentle kind 
manner of his! Could he be un- 
happy about anything? She feared 
he must be, he looked so sad some- 
times. Perhaps he was in love 
with some one who did not care for 
him.” But Rachel dismissed that 
idea at once—surely any one for 
whom he cared, must care for him.’ 
Then she began to wonder if Lady 
Wimburne would call upon her 
aunt Conway, as she had said she 
hoped to do very soon. 

These thoughts, and many other 
thoughts of a like nature, passed 
through Miss Scott’s mind as she 
sat at the piano idly getting over 
the forenoon until it was time to go 
to The Lodge. She was trying some 
songs which Mr. Fairfax had told her 
he particularly admired, and hoping 
that he would hear her sing them 
some day—he had such good taste 
in music! How she wished she 
could hear all those operas he 
spoke of—Fuust and Don Giovanni ; 
she must get the Jewel Song from 
Faust ; he said it would suit her 
voice admirably. 

She was looking prettier than 
Miss Russel had ever seen her when 
she came into the drawing-room at 
The Lodge about three o’clock, and 
told her dear old Granny that she 
had come to dine with ber. “ Aunt 
Conway said I might come,” she 
said, “and I hope you are glad 
to see me, Granny. And, oh! 
don’t you wish that we were 
going to another croquet party to- 
day ?” 

Miss Russel could not say with 
truth that she did wish it, but 
then Mr. Fairfax had not been 
making himself agreeable to her. 


“I was so dreadfully frightened 
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when they all began to applaud my 
song,” Rachel began, when she had 
taken off her hat and scarf, and 
opened her little workbag, “ for just 
at first every one was so silent, I was 
sure they did not like it.” 

* And I don’t think you heard 
your friend Mr. Vaughan sing at 
all,” said Miss Russel. ‘ Indeed, I 
suspect poor Sword and poor Gown 
were both forgotten.” 

“Did he sing?” cried Rachel, 
blushing, as she remembered why 
it was she had not heard him. 

“Yes, and most beautifully. I 
like his singing better than Mr. 
Ruthven’s. If I could have ven- 
tured to disturb your (éfe-d-tée 
with Mr. Fairfax, I might have got 
you back to the piano. I suppose 
you found him agreeable.” 

“ Agreeable is no word for what 
he is,” cried Rachel, enthusiastically, 
“he is charming! There is some- 
thing about him so—so—oh, so un- 
like every one.” 

“And you like that! Well, I 
prefer Mr. Vaughan, although I have 
met many men like him. There is 
something—you will be shocked, 
Rachel, I know—to my mind sly 
about Mr. Fairfax. I cannot help 
thinking when I look at him, that I 
do not see the real man.” 

* Real 2?” echoed Rachel, who had 
considered the Honourable Reginald 
candour itself. “Indeed, Granny, 
you are wrong; he told me a great 
deal about himself last night.” 

“To you, did he? And what 
did he tell you? I suppose you 
are not bound to secrecy.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; he told me 
little things,” replied Rachel, puz- 
vied, now that the plain question 
had been put, to remember what 
Mr. Fairfax had actually told her 
of himself. “I don’t think he is 
happy,” she concluded, falling back 
into her old idea. 

“Qh, ridiculous! What in the 
world can he have to make him un- 
happy? He has everything he can 
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possibly wish for. I’m afraid he is 
a little bit of a humbug, Rachel, 
and I repeat, I like Mr. Vaughan 
far better.” 

“*Talk of an angel’”’ laughed 
Rachel, “‘there is Mr. Vaughan 
coming up the avenue.” 

Miss Russel went to the window, 
and called to him to come across 
the flower beds. “ You have leave to 
come in this way by the window 
always, remember,” she said, giving 
him her hand; “and if you do not 
find me in this room, I am almost 
certain not to be at home—come in, 
here is Miss Scott; we have been 
talking over the croquet party yes- 
terday. I hope you enjoyed your 
first specimen of our W—— festi- 
vities.” 

“Beyond everything! I never 
spent so jolly a day, and all our 
fellows were delighted. Such a lot 
of pretty girls; and the Bishop’s 
awfully good-natured, isn’t he? 
But, Miss Scott, your songs have 
been haunting me ever since. You 
won’t think I am flattering you, will 
you P when I tell you that I hav’n’t 
heard such singing I don’t know 
when. By Jove! that Irish melody 
was enough to make a fool of a 
fellow.” 

Vaughan’s praise was, like him- 
self, honest and out-spoken. Rachel 
laughed merrily. ‘1 shall be quite 
spoiled,” she said; “ but I am very 
glad you were pleased.” 

“You will think I am going to 
haunt you,” Vaughan went on, 
turning to Miss Russel, “ but I had 
a long letter from my father this 
morning, with no end of messages 
to you, and I thought you would 
like to hear them. There,” handing 
her the letter, “ you may read it all 
for yourself.” 

“Oh, thank you! You are very 
kind,” she replied, and Vaughan 
noticed the bright glow of pleasure 
that passed over her face, as her 
eyes fell upon the familiar hand- 
writing unseen for years. “You 
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will see that he begs of you to keep 
a watch upon his good-for-nothing 
son, so I must help you to do his 
bidding by coming here very often,” 
laughed Harry. And then he left 
Miss Russel to her letter, and turned 
again to Rachel. 

“So you wouldn’t play croquet 
with me yesterday, Miss Scott ? But 
indeed when I heard who your 
partner was, I felt very small at 
having asked you. We poor mud- 
crushers—did you know the in- 
fantry were called by that pretty 
name P—have no chance beside a 
fellow like Fairfax! What jolly 
little girls his sisters are. You 
know them, of course.” 

Yes, Rachel knew them, had 
known them since they were all 
children together. Did Mr. Vaughan 
know that the eldest Miss Fairfax 
was going to be married ? 

“T suppose to that man who was 
with her,” cried Vaughan, “ that 
red-haired fellow with the glass in 
his eye? He is a swell of some 
kind no doubt. What on earth can 
she see to fancy in the creature ? 
But there is no accounting for what 
you women will do.” 

“You seem rather aggrieved 
about it,” said Rachel; “ but then 
there is Julia, the second girl, wait- 
ing for you. Many people think 
her prettier than Miss Fairfax.” 

“T don’t, she’s too like her bro- 
ther,” said Harry, bluntly ; “ but I 
suppose I must not abuse him to 
you, Miss Scott. I shall have the 
pleasure of meeting him to-night, 
he dines with us—Hallo! what’s 
this? I hear wheels.” 

“Tt’s the Wimburne carriage,” 
said Miss Russel from her seat in 
the window. “ Pray do not go, Mr. 
Vaughan,” for Harry had risen as 
she spoke. Rachel tried hard to 
look as if she only expected, or 
hoped to see, the ladies of the Wim- 
burne family, but although she grew 
very intent upon the removal of a 
knot upon her embroidery thread, 
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she could not keep back the flush 
that rose to her cheeks, nor the 
look of expectancy that brightened 
her eyes as she furtively watched 
the door. Harry saw both blush 
and look, and he felt that he actually 
hated Reginald Fairfax, as he too 
watched the door. 

“Lady Wimburne, and _ the 
Misses Fairfax! ’’—Rustle of ma- 
tronly silk and girlish muslin, but 
no manly tread following, to the 
disappointment of one, and to the 
joy of another. 

There was more affectionate 
kissing of Rachel. The young 
ladies were really cordial to her 
to-day, for Reginald had only 
arched his eyebrows and shrugged 
his shoulders when they had praised 
her to him yesterday; so that he 
was safe, not from flirtation, for 
“ Reginald always flirted,” but from 
falling in love. 

They were expecting a houseful 
of people at the Priory the next 
week, and the object of Lady 
‘Wimburne’s visit was to ask Miss 
Russel to join the party. “ And I 
am on my way to ask your aunt if 
she will allow us to have the pleasure 
of your company too, dear,” her 
ladyship added, turning to Rachel. 

The girl’s heart gave a great 
bound of delight at the prospect, 

ile in one swift moment she 
passed her whole wardrobe in re- 
view, and remembered that there 
would be dressing for dinner at the 
Priory every day. But being a 
ladylike little person, she did not 
forget to thank Lady Wimburne 
very prettily for her kind invitation, 
and then she turned to attend to 
the young ladies who were telling 
her to be sure and bring all her 
music. 

“We hope to see you, and some 
of your brother officers too, Mr. 
Vaughan,” Lady Wimburne said, 
in her most gracious manner, to 
Harry. She had heard about “ The 
Oaks” from somebody, and con- 
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sidered that although Vaughan was 
only a subaltern he might safely be 
admitted to intimacy. 

“Oh, thank you, I shall be de- 
lighted,” said Harry, with a vague 
feeling of satisfaction, derived from 
the hope that his presence might 
be a check—he could not have ex- 
plained how—upon Mr. Fairfax. 
And besides, he was not by any 
means averse to a little flirtation 
upon his own part with pretty Julia 
Fairfax. It would not be too much 
to say that he had very nearly 
fallen in love with Rachel Scott, 
but still he could flirt with Julia— 
wheat and tares can grow in the 
same field. 

The invitations having been all 
given and accepted, there followed 
a good deal of pleasant chatter be- 
tween the three girls and Vaughan, 
and between Lady Wimburne, and 
Miss Russel. Her ladyship was 
one of those good-natured motherly 
women who talk a great deal of 
light harmless gossip during the 
day without knowing it—(as Mons. 
Jourdain talked prose)—and she 
was pleased to find her girls not 
anxious to be off again, as was usual 
with them during a morning visit. 
Indeed, had Vaughan not been at 
the Lodge that afternoon, the Misses 
Fairfax would have reminded their 
mother that it was getting late, or 
have made some other equally trivial 
excuse for moving. Such little 
things are only human nature, as 
everyone knows, and no one would 
think of blaming a pretty girl for lik- 
ing to talk to a handsome agreeable 
young man, instead of to another 
pretty girl, or to anelderly woman. 

But at last they wentaway, Lady 
Wimburne promising Rachel to call 
upon Miss Conway and to arrange 
with her for the girl’s visit to The 
Priory. Vaughan saw the ladies to 
their carriage, and smiled upon them 
with his handsome mouth, and his 
sparkling eyes, and then he went 
back to get his letter from Miss 
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Russel, and to see if Rachel ap- 
peared elated at the prospect of 
going to Wimburne. 

Of course she was elated, and 
why not? What girl of only 
eighteen, who did not know how far 
expectations always exceed realities, 
who thought that clouds were not 
only lined with silver, but were 
formed throughout of that precious 
metal, who never had had a great 
disappointment to bear, and who 
imagined that people and things 
were fully as honest and as perfect 
as she believed them to be, would 
not be delighted at the pros- 
pect of going to stay in a pleasant 
house, full of pleasant people—of 
being prettily dressed, and of being 
made much of by every one? Yes, 
and it would be very nice indeed, 
she thought, to stay in the house 
with Mr. Fairfax. Rachel had 
often tried to picture to herself 
what that sad-eyed hero was like in 
the bosom of his family, and had 
failed; but her thoughts went no 
farther. She never calculated, as 
ninety-nine girls out of a hundred 
would have done, upon the chances 
of “catching” Lord Wimburne’s 
son and heir. 

She was talking eagerly to Miss 
Russel when Vaughan came back, 
and if that young gentleman had 
not been too much taken up with ad- 
miring her animated face, he would 
have heard the ominous words, 
“Grenadine trimmed with blue.” 
‘“‘ Yes, dear, we must settle all about 
it in good time,” Miss Russel made 
answer. “ Mr. Vaughan, here is 
your letter, with many thanks. 
Pray tell your father when you are 
writing, that I return all his kind 
messages, and that I too hope we 
shall have the pleasure of meeting 
again some day. And now! want 
to know if you will stay and dine 
with me to-day? Miss Scott will 
be the only other guest. I cannot 
promise you such magnificence as 
you have at your mess, but P 
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“It would give me the greatest 
pleasure,” interrupted Harry, “ but 
it is our guest night, and I could 
not be absent ; however, if I can I'll 
get away after dinner, and come up 
to you for a cup of tea, and a song, 
if Miss Scott will kindly indulge 
me.” 

“And remember, you must sing 
yourself,” said Rachel. 

“Oh yes, I'll sing if you wish it,” 
he said. And he went away de- 
lighted at the prospect of the 
pleasant evening he had before him. 

And accordingly he came, and 
came very early too, considering 
that it was “guest night” with 
the gallant —th, for he was fully 
half an hour before the ladies at 
The Lodge expected to see him, 
and he had not waited to change 
his mess jacket, and white waist- 
coat; but then I have no doubt he 
knew the dress was becoming to 
him, and was therefore not sorry to 
have the opportuuity of appearing 
in it. Neither was he sorry, for 
that evening at least, to escape from 
the society of his brother officers— 
from the cutting cynicisms of 
Major Howard, and from the chaffing 
banter of Franklin, who found out 
everything, about every one, and 
who always retailed his information 
with notes and comments of his 
own. 

Reginald Fairfax was one of the 
guests, and led by him, the con- 
versation at dessert had been such 
as to disgust Vaughan, and he was 
by no means a strait-laced young 
man. 

When he came into the pretty 
drawing-room at The Lodge, and 
took in at a glance the atmosphere 
of refinement and purity that 
pervaded it, and when he saw 
Rachel’s lovely fave, radiant with 

outh and happiness, his blood 
oiled at the thought of what 
wretchedness contact with a man 
like Fairfax might bring upon her. 
The evening was very quiet, but 
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very pleasant, dangerously so, I fear, 
for the gallant young soldier. 
Rachel sang for him, and he sang 
for Rachel, and they sang duets 
together, until Miss Russel declared 
that he had no mercy upon the 
girl’s voice, and shut the piano. 
And then Harry got a volume of 
Praed, and read aloud poems grave, 
and poems gay by turns, and then 
all too soon came the announcement 
that a servant had been sent for 
Miss Scott. 

But I think it is almost un- 
necessary to state, that the domestic 
was allowed to walk discreetly in 
the background, while Vaughan 
escorted the young lady to her 
home, an arrangement which Miss 
Russel would have prevented had 
it been in her power. But I think 
on the whole that the walk by 
moonlight gave Rachel more satis- 
faction than it gave to Vaughan. 
She enjoyed it merely as a walk by 
moonlight, a pleasant finish to a 
pleasant evening. But he would 
have been more gratified had she 
been a little less frankly at her ease 
with him; he knew the “ weather 
signs of love,” and he would have 
been glad to trace even the faintest 
outline of them in the girl’s de- 
meanour towards himself. “ Can it 
be possible,” he thought, as he 
walked back to the barracks after 
having said good night to Rachel— 
“can it be possible that that fellow 
Fairfax has made such good running 
in one afternoon that I haven’t a 
chance! What a ponderious ass I 
am after all, to let myself be bowled 
over by a pair of violet eyes, and 
a voice—how well it goes with mine 
too! And her father’s a music mas- 
ter in London, Franklin says, and her 
sister a governess. How the deuce 
does that fellow find out everything? 
I never find out anything, and he is 
nearly always right. Well if he 
were a sweep, she is a lady every 
inch, and awfully distractingly 
pretty! I wonder is this the real 
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thing this time, Harry, my boy, or 
- another case of ‘ mock cupid,’ 
as Franklin calls my love affairs. I 
shall be a better judge when I goto 
Wimburne, and see what game that 
Fairfax fellow is up to. By Jove, 
if I feel at all pokery towards him, 
I had better get more leave, and 
give him a fair field. It wouldn’t 
be right to stand in the way of her 
being ‘My Lady!’ Hallo, light in 
Howard’s room. They’re playing 
loo, I} suppose, like old boots! I’ll 
go to bed, I couldn’t stand that 
fellow again with his goggle eyes, 
and his sugary voice.” 

Of course it was a libel to say 
that Fairfax had goggle eyes; but 
then Vaughan was jealous, and 
therefore prejudiced. 

During the week which elapsed 
between the morning he spent at 
The Lodge and the day fixed for 
the assembling of the guests at 
Wimburne Priory, Vaughan did 
not see Rachel Scott. He called 
several times at The Lodge, but 
always found Miss Russel alone, 
and it was during one of these 
visits that he heard from her what 
rumour, in the person of Captain 
Franklin, had told him _ before, 
namely, that Miss Scott’s father 
really was a music-master, and had 
for years been known by no other 
name than that of Scotelli—the 
poor man had Italianized himself to 
pander to the popular British pre- 
judice that no one but an Italian 
could teach music. 

Miss Russel had a motive in 
telling the son of her old friend the 
parentage of the pretty and tho- 
roughly lady-like girl, whom he 
met in the “ best set” in W——, 
and whom he so evidently admired. 
But there were some facts con- 
nected with the modest household 
of the Scotellis which Miss Russel 
did not know. She did not know 
that Scotelli himself, in addition to 
his tuition, now sang in the chorus 
of the Italian Opera, at Covent 
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Garden, and that his daughter— 
Rachel’s elder, and equally pretty 
sister—but what she was doing will 
be told more appropriately in an- 
other place. 

“She is pretty enough to grace 
@ coronet,” was Vaughan’s very 
commonplace remark, when he had 
heard all Miss Russel had to tell 
him of the girl, who, from the mo- 
ment when blushing and frightened 
at her own boldness she had given 
him his lost money at the 
station, had occupied a prominent 
place in his thoughts. And then 
he remembered the Viscount’s coro- 
net which might perhaps be wait- 
ing her acceptance, and wondered 
if Fairfax also knew about the 
musicmaster. 

But, if known to him, the fact 
that Miss Scott’s father and sister 
earned by hard work the bread 
which they ate, did not seem to 
affect Mr. Fairfax more than it 
affected Harry himself, for when 
the latter entered the drawing- 
room at Wimburne Priory before 
dinner, when the week had passed, 
and all the guest-chambers at the 
hospitable old mansion were full, 
the first thing he saw was Fairfax 
standing beside Rachel’s chair. 
He was even leaning with one hand 
upon the back of it,as he bent over 
to whisper to her in that flatter- 
ingly confidential manner of his. 

How pretty she was looking, 
dressed in white with blue ribbons, 
so quiet with all her animation, so 
thoroughly lady-like, so perfectly 
at her ease. She did not see 
Vaughan coming into the room, 
although she had been looking for- 
ward to meeting him with great 
pleasure, for Fairfax had a way of 
what I may call absorbing any 
woman to whom he addressed him- 
self. He claimed the attention of 
voice ear and eye, and Rachel 
would not have been what she was, 
a very pretty, and a very young 
woman, if she had not been flat- 
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tered by his attentions, and his 
undisguised admiration. But she 
could not tell, that as he talked to 
her, and gave her the full benefit 
of long eloquent glances from his 
languishing eyes—Rachel did not 
call them “ goggle”—he was try- 
ing to remember of whom it was 
that she reminded him so strongly. 

“By Jove!” he said, at last, as 
it flashed across him; but he made 
the sudden exclamation to himself. 

Mr. Fairfax being the eldest son 
of the house, was, of course, obliged 
to take a lady of more importance 
than Miss Scott in to dinner; but 
he lamented over his hard fate to 
her in a few telling words, and then 
saw her conveyed by Major Howard 
without a pang. 

The young lady herself was not 
so well pleased. In default of 
Fairfax she would have liked 
Vaughan, whom she regarded as 
quite an old friend; but there he 
was, quite at the far end of the 
table, chatting very pleasantly with 
Julia Fairfax, and she felt quite 
sure that she should never be able 
to talk to the man with the grizzly 
moustache, who looked as if he 
thought her merely a child. 

And Major Howard, having the 
power of reading character with 
little more than a glance out of 
those piercing eyes of his, saw at 
once that Rachel was not satisfied, 
and he debated with himself, while 
drinking his soup, whether he could 
make some slight amend to her by 
being agreeable. And whether it 
made up to her or not for her dis- 
appointment, he decided that he 
would be agreeable; or, rather, 
that he would find out what she 
was made of. Somewhat to his 
surprise, for he had a low opinion 
of the mental endowments of wo- 
men, and especially of pretty young 
women, he found that Rachel could 
say a little more than “yes” and 
“no,” and she looked so bright, and 
aughed so merrily at his quaint 
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and cynical remarks, that he ended 
by being quite delighted with her. 
Later in the evening, when the 
gentlemen followed the ladies to 
the drawing-room, he sat ata small 
table, away from all the rest of the 
company, apparently engrossed by 
one of poor Leech’s volumes; butin 
reality he was watching the little 
drama being played before him. 
He made comments to himself 
somewhat after this fashion :— 
“Ha! I knew it. Fairfax is 
going in for the slaughter of an- 
other innocent! What the deuce is 
Vaughan about, that he does not 
try what a little pluck would do, if 
he really is spooney on the girl, as 
Franklin says he is? She is a nice 
little thing, an uncommonly nice 
little creature, and it is a thousand 
pities to see her philandering with 
that man, who hasn’t as much heart 
as a spider, and, of course, she’ll 
fall desperately in love with him ; 
he’s just the sort of man to go down 
with women. Idon’t know why they 
like him, but they do. If I were 
to tell all that I know of that man’s 
private life out here to this goodly 
company, I wonder what they would 
say? Take his part, of course, and 
just make as much of him as they 
did before; and there isn’t one of 
those girls that wouldn’t marry him! 
They rather like a scamp, I think. 
Suppose I were to go up and ask 
him how Mrs. Villiers is? how all 
the little Villiers are? Poor little 
girl! IfI had met some one like 
you instead »’ he ground his 
teeth at that point, and was silent 
for a moment—“ I might not have 
been the unbelieving dog about 
women that I am now. How 
pleased she seems—oh, yes! she 
is blushing, and looking down. I 
thought so—no woman under 
thirty could meet that glance of 
his unabashed. What is going to 
happen now? Grand divertisse- 
ment ? Vaughan approaches, Fair- 
fax looks aggrieved, Rachel smiles 
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up at him—come, I like that; the 
game’s not lost yet.” 

It was as Howard had said. 
Fairfax and Rache] were sitting 
decidedly téte-d-téte, and Vaughan 
having grown tired of the Hon. 
Julia, went to ask Rachel to sing. 

“ With pleasure,” she said, smil- 
ing up at him. “ But if some one 
else would sing first. It is really 
formidable before so many.” 

“My sisters will, I am sure,” 
said Fairfax, in his languid manner; 
“do, Vaughan, ask them, like a 
good fellow ; if Miss Scott begins, 
no one will venture on a note after 
her. Ah! there is Julia getting 
up, and you, Vaughan, as in duty 
bound, must go and turn over the 
leaves for her; I shall have the 
honour of taking Miss Scott to the 
piano, by-and-bye.” 

Fairfax settled himself back into 
his chair, and Vaughan felt that he 
was checkmated. Rachel was really 
sorry to see how vexed he looked ; 
but she could not call him back to 
tell him so. 

“You are not angry with me, I 
hope, for taking upon myself to 
say when you were to sing?” said 
Fairfax, as the young man turned 
away. “Of course, I know I can- 
not expect to prolong this, to me, 
too pleasant ¢téte-d-téte the whole 
evening, but——” 

“TI daresay you will be very glad 
to end it yourself, by-and-bye,” in- 
terrupted Rachel, in a rather blunt 
manner. “I do not think that my 
conversation can really interest 
you.” 

“If you were any other girl in 
the world, I should say you wanted 
me to compliment you,” he re- 
turned ; “no, I shall not wish to 
end this, or any other téte-d-téte 
with which Miss Scott may honour 
me. But I must not be selfish; I 
cannot hope to keep you always to 
myself; but you do not know how 
refreshing it is to me to meet with 
one so delightfully unspoiled as 
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you are; you have never lived in 
that world in which I am obliged 
to spend so much of my time, so 
that you can have no idea of the 
shams which surround me at every 
step. The first moment I saw you 
I felt that you were different from 
every other woman I knew.” 

Rachel laughed. 

“You do not believe me?” he 
said, reproachfully. 

“T was not thinking whether I 
believe you or not. I was only 
thinking that it would not require 
a witch to see the difference be- 
tween me or any country young 
lady and one of your fine London 
belles! The very fashion of our 
dresses, the make of our boots and 
gloves——” 

“The difference of which I spoke 
was of far more importance than 
the make of a dress, or of a boot,” 
interrupted Fairfax, gently. “I 
did not suspect you of satire, Miss 
Scott. Did Major Howard give 
you a lesson during dinner? You 
seemed to be enjoying yourself 
very much. I confess, as I escorted 
that magnificent dowager to whom 
hard fate assigned me, I thought 
—I hoped—that you would have 
considered your fate hard also.” 

“ Why?” asked Rachel, really 
puzzled. She had no experience 
whatever in the ambiguous style of 
love-making into which Fairfax was 
beginning to steal. 

He sighed deeply before he re- 
plied, in a voice whose reproachful 
sadness touched Rachel just as he 
intended it to do. 

“Do not ask me why, Miss Scott, 
for I cannot tell you—ah! if I 
could hope that your own heart 
would ever supply an answer.” 

Rachel felt ber colour rise, and 
involuntarily she began to play 
with her watch-chaiu, that refuge 
for embarrassment with very young 
girls. 
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Women not having it in their power to 
begin a courtship, some of them frequently 
lend an ear where their hearts incline not. 
—RiIcHaRpson. 


TxeE following day Rachel was up, 
and out among the flower-beds, 
before the Wimburne housemaids 
had finished their morning duties. 
Accustomed to early hours in her 
school-days, she could not stay in 
her room until the bell rang to as- 
semble the guests. I wonder who 
among the said guests would be- 
lieve that she had no object in her 
early walk, when, before she had 
been out for a quarter of an hour, 
Mr. Fairfax strolled across the 
grass towards her. 

But Rachel was truly uncon- 
scious of his presence until she 
heard his step and voice behind 
her, and then she started, as though 
she were guilty of some dreadful 
crime in being out there at all, 
and her face was one rosy flush, as 
she held out her hand to him. She 
was very angry with herself, poor 
child, for she had a vague idea that 
somehow this fine gentleman, who 
held her hand ever so much longer 
than was necessary, and who lowered 
his voice to so soft a key when ad- 
dressing her, would puta false con- 
struction upon her blushes and con- 
fusion. 

But whatever his construction 
might be, he had tact enough to 
see that it would not do to go too 
fast, and perhaps frighten the bird 
before it was perfectly caught and 
caged; so instead of beginning 
where he had left off the evening 
before, he began to chat to her 
about the beauty of the morning— 
** He did so much enjoy a saunter 
before breakfast; it freshened a 
fellow up for the whole day.” 
About the beauty of flowers—“ His 
mother was an enthusiastic gar- 
dener! her roses had taken ever so 
maby prizes; was the rose Miss 
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Scott’s favourite flower?” About 
the delights of country life—* He 
wondered why people were so fond 
of London.” Rachel soon forgot 
her embarrassment, and talked away 
merrily enough, but not quite so 
freely as she would have talked the 
day before. She was a pleasant 
spoken little thing, not in the least 
a clever girl, you understand, but 
she had a very sweet voice, and 
what is called a “taking manner,” 
and if she sometimes made a silly 
remark, or aremark which showed 
that she was a very tyro in the 
ways of this wicked world, she was 
still charming. 

If a girl has dark violet eyes, 
with long lashes, fresh bloom on 
her rounded cheeks, rosy lips, and 
above all a pretty figure, all grace- 
ful lines and curves, men in 
general, and especially men like 
Reginald Fairfax, do not care very 
much what her mental powers may 
be. But do not imagine that 
Rachel Scott was an empty-headed 
fool; she was no more a fool than 
the high-bred looking man dressedin 
grey tweed who strolled beside her 
Was a hero, although she was silly 
enough to think him one. 

“T wonder what every one will do 
to-day,” he said at last, as having 
lounged up and down for half an 
hour, and having pulled some flowers 
for Rachel, he began to think that 
the post-bag had probably arrived, 
and that his letters and the Times 
were awaiting him inside. “ What 
do you say toa ride, Miss Scott ? 
There are plenty of ladies’ horses 
always available here, and I am 
sure we can make up a party.” 

Rachel said a ride would be de- 
lightful. They had turned towards 
the house by this time, and were 
crossing a closely-shaven piece of 
turf. “ This is for croquet, I sup- 
pose,” she said, “ what a charming 
ground !”’ 

“ Yes, this is for croquet,” Fair- 
fax answered, “ and I have no doubt 
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you will find plenty of people to 
join you in that most delightful of 
games.” 

There was a sneer in his voice 
which Rachel did not like. “I 
hope so,” she replied, with a spice 
of mischief ; “ I love croquet.” 

“And if anything could make 
me like it, it would be your love 
for it,” Fairfax returned, quickly. 
“Do not look incredulous,” he 
added, entreatingly, “‘ I have begun 
to find the world a very bright one 
—lately. Pray do not darken it 
again with a frown.” 

Rachel had not been frowning, 
as far as she knew, but when Fair- 
fax took that tone she was always 
silenced. They were now upon the 
hall-door steps, and raising his hat 
with an au revoir, and an eloquent 
glance, he left her, and she went to 
look for Miss Russel. 

The guests in a country house 
rarely do anything in the way 
of amusing themselves before 
luncheon. They write letters ; 
they turn over books and news- 
papers, they try new music; they 
dawdle in and out through the 
gardens and pleasure grounds; 
some of them are never seen until 
luncheon time. So it was at Wim- 
burne Priory. Fairfax read news- 
papers and wrote letters persist- 
ently after breakfast, and was not 
tempted to the drawing-room even 
by the sound of Rachel’s lovely 
voice. She was practising duets 
with Julia Fairfax, much to 
Vaughan’s satisfaction. 

That gallant young officer spent 
a most delightful forenoon with the 
two girls at the piano. The charm 
which Miss Scott’s presence had for 
him was never so strong as when 
she was singing, and he could have 
sat for hours looking at and listen- 
ing to her. His manner to her 
was very different from that of 
Fairfax ; in this case the shyness 
and embarrassment were all on the 
side of the gentleman. In the first 
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days of their acquaintance he had 
found plenty to say to her! now 
he often, especialiy if they were 
alone, found himself stammering 
like a school-boy. 

Indeed he could no longer hide 
the fact that he was, as he ex- 
pressed it, “ hit hard,” and if Rachel 
had been what.I have before said 
she was not, experienced in the ways 
of the world, she would have read 
his secret quickly enough. As it 
was, she thought he was “smitten” 
with the charms of Julia Fairfax, 
with whom he was perfectly at his 
ease, and to whom he whispered 
pretty little nothings, and other- 
wise flirted unmistakably. What 
would Vaughan have said had he 
known that in the depths of 
Rachel’s heart, unknown even to 
herself, there was actual jealousy 
of the fair Julia? She did not 
think she cared in the very least 
to whom Harry devoted himself; 
she was herself apparently en- 
grossed with Julia’s brother; in- 
deed she thought far more than was 
good for her about his looks and 
words. But it was one of those 
riddles in the nature feminine, 
which can never be solved, how 
side by side with this fancy for Regi- 
nald, there could be afar stronger 
fancy for the handsome frank young 
soldier. 

I have no doubt some people will 
say that I am writing paradoxes, 
that I have a girl “in love” 
with two men at the same time; 
but I think I have stated only what 
hundreds of women will acknow- 
ledge to be the truth. I believe 
that a very young girl can be in- 
terested, let us call it, in two men 
at the same time, especially when 
those men both admire her, and 
pay her attention ; aud it would be 
a very nice question to decide 
which of the two she will come to 
care for, as women sometimes care 
for the man whom they marry. 
Very little will turn the scale in 
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favour of one or the other, but let 
the decision be once made, let the 
girl really begin to Jove one of her 
admirers, and she will boldly and 
strenuously deny—even to herself 
—that she had evena passing fancy 
for the other. We all know that 
women do not tell the whole truth 
in these matters. 

But half an hour before the 
luncheon bell sounded Vaughan’s 
pleasure was over, for Fairfax 
sauntered into the drawing-room 
in the slow indolent manner pecu- 
liar to him, a manner which always 
made Vaughan long to shake him. 
He went up to the piano, and stood 
by Rachel's side, looking very 
handsome, and very distingué, but 
not perhaps so thoroughly manly as 
Harry. 

“ Effeminate ass,” was that young 
gentleman’s mental comment, “I 
wish I could see him riding to 
hounds across a stiff country! I 
think if I were to put him on 
‘Sutton’ those little hands of his 
would get enough to do.” Sutton 
was a certain hard-pulling hunter 
of Vaughan’s, and of course those 
remarks of his owner’s, albeit made 
‘in to himself,’ as children say, 
were very ill-natured, but being 
prompted by jealousy they must be 
excused, Fairfax, moreover, was 
fully competent to ride Sutton, or 
any other horse in Harry’s stable, 
and he would, besides, have been 
perfectly well able to hold his own 
with Vaughan across any country 
in England. 

However, at present, it was more 
to the purpose that he was appa- 
rently about to win a prize which 
Vaughan was longing for, as men 
generally do long for what seems 
hard to obtain. 

It was to arrange about the 
riding party that Fairfax had come 
in, and in five minutes it was all 
settled. Vaughan was asked to 
join. At first he said “‘ No,” but 
then he thought better of it, and 
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said “ Yes,” and Julia Fairfax 
thought he relented because she 
had allowed herself to look dis- 
appointed. 

So the young ladies appeared at 
luncheon in their habits, and when 
the horses came round afterwards, 
Vaughan had the immense satis- 
faction of seeing Rachel swung into 
her saddle by Fairfax, while he 
performed the same office for Julia. 
Miss Fairfax and her fiancé made 
up the party, and led the way, 
then followed Julia and her cava- 
lier; Miss Scott and Reginald 
brought up the rear. 

Fairfax never chose to go first, 
he liked to be able to do as he 
pleased, and it might suit him to 
walk his horse when others can- 
tered. And it pleased him that 
afternoon to ride very slowly in- 
deed along the shady roads, and 
very close to Rachel’s bridle rein, 
and it pleased him to talk to her, 
not about the weather, not about 
“Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses,” but about herself and 
himself, and about love and friend- 
ship, and such things. And it 
pleased him also to say a great 
many things which no man has a 
right to say, if he does not follow 
them up quickly by asking the 
woman to whom they are said to be 
his wife. 

Rachel herself said but little. Of 
course the words she heard were 
pleasant to listen to; but when 
Fairfax would fain have drawn some 
answering word, or even look from 
her, she would not give it; for, in 
spite of herself, a vague distrust of 
the man would steal across her. 
He saw nothing of this distrust; 
he saw only the beauty of the shy 
eyes which were so rarely raised to 
meet his own. He felt that he had 
silenced, he hoped for ever, the 
tendency she had at first shown to 
blunt the power of his significant 
words by a smart repartee. He 
knew that he longed, as men such 
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as he do long, for an excuse to en- 
circle that lithe figure with his 
arms, and to be allowed to kiss 
those fresh young lips—a caress 
stolen unawares would have had no 
sweetness for him, it should be a 
free gift. 

Poor innocent guileless Rachel! 
She had no idea how lightly the 
man whose many fascinations were 
beginning to exercise their influence 
over her, held the honour of a 
woman, nor how low was his esti- 
mate of their character. 

And how did Vaughan enjoy his 
ride? Of course it would be all 
right and proper if I were able to 
say that he was sour of speech and 
morose of temper; that he made 
no effort to be agreeable to his 
pretty companion, but comported 
himself altogether like a bear; but 
I cannot say it and speak the truth. 
He was not in the least like a bear ; 
he was, on the contrary, like a 
lamb, if any handsome young man 
can be said ever to resemble that 
animal, and Julia had no fault to 
find with him. 

But she was a sharp young 
woman, and she had had a good deal 
of experience in the ways of man- 
kind, so she did not think that 
Vaughan was in love with her; she 
hoped, however, that he would be 
so before long. On the whole, I 
think it may be said that the riding 
party enjoyed themselves. 

When the ladies had been dis- 
mounted, and had gone trailing 
across the hall to change their 
dresses, Vaughan, standing alone 
on the terrace, saw Miss Russel 
sitting reading under a tree which 
sheltered the croquet ground, and 
marching over the grass and flower- 
beds, he went and sat himself down 
beside her. A very quick friend- 
ship had arisen between those two. 
Vaughan felt that he could talk to 
Miss Russel as he could have talked 
to his own mother. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
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she said, as he took off his hat and 
pushed back his hair. ‘I do not 
think you are looking like yourself 
to-day. You seem as if you had 
been up all night. I hope you were 
not.” 

“ What should I be up for? I 
did not even go into the smoking- 
room with the other fellows. I 
walked with Howard, on the terrace 
there, for about half an hour. It 
is very kind of you to notice how I 
look,” he added, thanking her with 
his bright honest eyes. 

“Oh, as to my kindness, it is 
simply nothing. 1 cannot help see- 
ing that you are out of spirits. I 
do not want to pry into your con- 
fidence, Harry”—she had soon 
begun the use of his Christian 
name—“ but if you are worried 
about—about—money—or any- 
thing—young men often are, I 
know—I wish you would let me 
help you; it would give me real 
pleasure.” 

“Thank you, very very much,” 
he returned, taking the hand she 
had laid upon his arm. “I don’t 
know what I have done to deserve 
such kindness”—he was his father’s 
son, that was all—* but indeed lam 
not worried about money, my father 
gives me far more than I want, but ” 
—and here he blushed a little, the 
foolish fellow, and stammered a 
good deal—*I want to know—I 
suppose she tells you everything, 
and if she doesn’t you can make a 
guess—do you think Rachel—Miss 
Scott, I mean—cares for Fairfax P 
I mean, of course, does he care for 
her? You know what I mean.” 

*“* Before I answer your question 
I must ask another,” replied Miss 
Russel—and her tone was not 
nearly so sympathetic as Vaughan 
hoped it would have been—* what 
can it be to you whether Miss Scott 
eares for Mr. Fairfax, or whether 
Mr. Fairfax cares for her?” 

“ What can it be tome?” re- 
peated Vaughan, slowly, and he 
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drew in a long breath, and set his 
teeth hard, as though he were 
trying to bear a spasm of pain— 
“well, I suppose it ought to be no- 
thing to me, but it is something— 
it is everything; for she is every- 
thing in the world to me, and I 
can’t bear to lose her, and now you 
have it all. I know I am justa 
thundering idiot for my pains, for 
she does not care a straw if I were 
at the bottom of the sea.” 

All this was said so quietly, and 
e so quickly, that Miss Russel 

ad not time to interrupt him. She 
was scarcely astonished, for she had 
suspected something of the kind; 
but she was not prepared for such 
an outburst, and she did not in the 
least know what to say to him. She 
thought of poor Scotelli, the music- 
master, and of the governess sister, 
and she felt inclined to think that 
it would be a very good thing for 
Vaughan to be disappointed in this 
matter. 

“T hope it is not as bad as that,” 
she said at last, and her reply was, 
of course, utterly vague and pur- 
poseless. 

“Do you mean that you hope 
I am not as bad as I say, or 
that she does not wish me at the 
bottom of the sea?” asked Vaughan, 
with so near approach to his bright 
smile, that Miss Russel felt quite 
relieved; she had begun to fear 
that he was past smiling. 

* Oh, I don’t know what I am say- 
ing,” she replied. “I believe I 
intended to say that you perhaps 
mistake your own feelings.” 

“T wish to Heaven I did!” in- 
terrupted Harry, vehemently ; * but 
I know better. I have made love 
to dozens of girls—ay,and thought 
I was in love with some of them, 
too—but I never cared for one of 
them as I care for her. I often 
think to myself that if old Jacob 
felt anything like what I feel, he 
must have thought the seven years 
he had to serve for his Rachel an 
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awfully long time in passing, and yet 
I'd gladly spend three times seven 
if I could get my Rachel at the end 
of them. Don’t laugh at me, 
please, I can’t stand that. I dare- 
say I’m an ass. I know I've seen 
fifty prettier women—although she’s 
lovely—but I never before saw the 
woman whom I have wished to call 
my wife. Why did I let that fel- 
low get before me? But I think 
I could give her up to him if I were 
sure he was not making a fool of 
her just to amuse himself.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t think that?” 
cried Miss Russel. “Surely he 
would not be so base.” 

“T know nothing about him,” 
said Vaughan. “I never even 
heard of him until I came to 
W——-; but Major Howard knows 
him well, and he says—but I 
couldn’t tell you all he told me 
about him, except that it is no 
credit to a woman, married or 
single, to have her name coupled 
with his.” 

“I wish I had known all this 
before,” said Miss Russel; “ and 
he seems so quiet and respectful in 
bis manner to women. What 
do you advise? Shall I speak 
to Rachel? I know she accepts 
his attentions in perfect good faith, 
and I confess I hate to make her 
suspicious and distrustful; the 
world will make her both soon 
enough, God knows!” 

“No, do not speak to her; be- 
sides the fellow may be serious this 
time; of course, meeting her as he 
has met her, he would not dare ”’—- 
and here the blood rushed into 
Vaughan’s face, and his eyes 
sparkled angrily —“ to —to—oh, 
here she is, with Miss Fairfax and 
Franklin; and they have got the 
mallets and balls, and Fairfax— 
confound him !—is not with them. 
Now we'll have a jolly game!” And 
away went Harry, as blithely as 
though the moon he was crying for 
were within his reach. 
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Miss Russel watched the merry 
party for awhile before she went in. 
Vaughan’s confidence had greatly 
disturbed her. What if Fairfax 
were really all that he had hinted ; 
what if Rachel’s peace of mind were 
to be thus early wrecked? But 
above all, what was ‘to be done for 
Harry himself? And as she thought 
over all these tormenting questions, 
she said, what hundreds have said 
before her, and will say again, that 
it was very provoking that the 
right people never fell in love with 
each other, although indeed in her 
opinion in this instance, there were 
no right people on either side; for 
she could not allow herself to hope 
that her old friend would ever con- 
sent to the marriage of his only son 
with Rachel Scott. 

Meanwile there was nothing for 
it but to let things take their 
course. 

And events did take their course, 
as they will do in spite of all our 
poor efforts to prevent them, and 
a crisis came much sooner than 
appeared likely to any of the people 
most concerned. To any one who 
has studied life, even in the most 
cursory manner, it will appear quite 
natural that a crisis should so come, 
abruptly and unexpectedly—a crisis 
which utterly completely and for 
ever changed the relations then 
existing between some three or four 
of Lord Wimburne’s guests, and 
which prevented them from ever 
again meeting as they had met 
spoken and _ thought before 
they had come together at the 
Priory. 

Have we not all more or less ex- 
perience in such things, and do we 
not know what total changes oc- 
cur suddenly in our thoughts feel- 
ings and ways of life? Do we not 
all know what it is to get up in the 
morning fully satisfied that the 
same, it may be humdrum, exist- 
ence is before us for that day which 
we have lived through for months 
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and years ?—the same monotonous 
round of duties, the same, perhaps 
not very exciting, pleasures, and 
suddenly all *is altered, and never 
never never can we go , back to the 
old life any more. And now, in 
this quiet English country house, 
in which the people wereall common- 
place people enough, “a storm was 
coming, but the winds were still !” 

Several days, nearly a fortnight 
indeed, passed away in much the 
same fashion. There was riding and 
walking,and croquet and Badminton 
for fine afternoons, and music and 
billiards for wet ones, and still 
Fairfax singled out Rachel for the 
object of his devoted attention, and 
both Vaughan and Miss Russel 
believed that the affair would end 
in a proposal, and Harry was trying 
very hard to make up his mind to 
bear his disappointment, and Miss 
Russel hoped that her pretty favour- 
ite was making a wise choice. 

From Rachel herself they could 
learn nothing ; even with her kind 
friend Miss Russel she was silent 
upon the subject of Mr. Fairfax. 
The truth was the girl was sorely 
puzzled. There was no disguising 
the fact that he was making love to 
her in the most unmistakable man- 
ner; that he was leaving no art 
untried to win her affection, and 
that he would have succeeded was 
also true beyond all question were 
it not for that undefined distrust of 
him which she could not conquer. 

But still, he never went beyond a 
certain point. He would tell her 
that he was miserable away from 
her; that of all the women he had 
met she was the only one who had 
power to do with him—Heaven 
knows what! He would look into 
her eyes with long glances of pas- 
sionate admiration, but he never 
said, and apparently had no inten- 
tion of saying, “ Rachel, will you be 
my wife? ” 

So Rachel’s pride began to rouse 
itself, and every day she came down 
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with the firm resolve not to allow 
herself to. be taken possession of by 
Fairfax, and above all not to allow 
him to speak to her as he was in 
the habit of speaking. It was very 
easy to resolve, but very hard to 
carry out the resolution; one re- 
proachful glance from the soft me- 
lancholy eyes, and the words, 
“ Have I offended you ?”” whispered 
upon the first opportunity by that 
sweet low voice, and she was in the 
toils again. 

Ofcourse Fairfax ,being a thorough 
man of the world, saw at once how 
the poor girl was trying to resist 
him, but he had not the slightest 
idea of drawing back. He cared 
for her after his own selfish heart- 
less fashion ; that is, he admired her 
beauty, and found her very green- 
ness and simplicity attractive to his 
blasé senses, and he was moreover 
not a little piqued that she was 
able to make even so slight a strug- 
gle to resist him. Women whom he 
honoured with his attentions gene- 
rally fell victims only too soon to 
his fascinations, and became dis- 
tressingly fond of him. 

He was not by any means sure 
that Rachel’s heart was really 
touched, and he swore that he 
would conquer her before he stopped. 
He suspected that Vaughan was in 
the way, but still he failed to detect 
anything but the merest common- 
places of society passing between 
him and Miss Scott. 

And so, as I have said, the days 
slipped by until a fortnight had 
_ at the end of which Miss 

ussel left. Rachel had been 
eg to stay on for some time 
onger; but Vaughan’s visit, with 
that of his brother officers, was 
drawing to a close. 

Harry had made up his mind to 
apply for his long leave, and to get 
away from W—— until Rachel had 
become Mrs. Fairfax ; then perhaps 
the regiment would have marched 
to another quarter, and so, among 
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new scenes and new faces, he would 
forget what at present seemed un- 
forgetable. , 

His last evening but one at the 
Priory came. Indeed, the whole 
party was to disperse that week ; 
even Rachel had made up her mind 
to go; and when the ladies had 
said good-night, the gentlemen, as 
usual, adjourned to the smoking- 
room. In that sanctum peculiar to 
the“ lords,” theconversation turned, 
as it very often did turn, upon 
women. Fairfax’s manner of speak- 
ing about all women, but especially 
about those with whom he could 
boast “success,” was to Vaughan 
most offensive, but it irritated him 
almost beyond endurance that the 
man who was doing all in his power 
to win the heart of the only woman 
in the world for whom he himself 
cared, should speak of a girl’s love 
as a thing which could be easily 
won, and then lightly flung aside. 
He listened with tingling ears for 
some mention of Rachel’s name, 
and it came at last in the form of a 
question from one of Fairfax’s “ Lon- 
don set,” a young Guardsman called 
Fane. 

** T suppose you have not decided 
what you are going to do with that 
pretty little Scott girl, have you?” 
he asked. “She is rather shy I 
think, isn’t she?” 

“Ts she? I don’t see it,” and 
Fairfax laughed a little laugh which 
said, “‘I know better.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right, 
but it didn’t strike me that she had 
lost an inch of ground yet. Do 
you mean matrimony this time ?”’ 

“Oh, of course—for richer, for 
poorer, for better, for worse, which 
means perambulators, and the rest 
of it—no, thank you; not such a 
flat. But you seem to think that 
the little girl has been too many for 
me, Fane, do you? Come, I'll bet 
you an even hundred that by this 
time to-morrow I'll have that little 
emerald ring she wears, I dare say 
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you know it, given to me, a free- 
will offering, and when I show it to 
you, I’ll give my word of honour 
that the term marriage was never 
mentioned between us.” 

* Done,” cried Fane ; “ of course 
that sort of'thing is easy enough in 
some quarters, but here ra 

“ Nonsense, they’re all the same,” 
interrupted Fairfax with a sneer, 
and then they passed on, to another 
subject, or object rather, for the 
subject was the same. 

The whole of this conversation 
had not reached Vaughan, for it 
was carried on in a subdued tone, 
still he heard quite enough to set 
his blood boiling; but he lay back 
in an arm-chair puffing his cigar, 
and apparently absorbed in the 
pages of a sporting magazine. 
Once, when Rachel’s name was first 
mentioned, he had looked up, and 
had caught Major Howard’s glance 
fixed upon him with a peculiar ex- 
pression. He would have given a 
great deal to have had the power at 
that moment to shield the name of 
the woman he loved from being 
made the subject of conversation 
between such men as Fairfax and 
his friend, but he had no right to 
interfere ; besides, perhaps Fairfax 
had good grounds to rest upon. 
Vaughan could not tell to what 
lengths the flirtation had gone. 

“But surely,” he thought, as he 
walked up and down his room that 
night, cursing his own folly in 
having allowed himself to love the 
girl at all, ‘Surely I might venture 
to warn her now, as if she were 
my own sister in the same position. 
I have the fellow’s own words that 
he has no intention of marrying 
her, and when she knows that! 
Oh, if I could but have given him 
the lie to-night! Poor little Rachel! 
I wonder does she care for him? 
It will be a terrible thing for her if 
she does, and she will hate me ever 
after for exposing him to her. I 
wish there were no women in the 
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world, except Miss Russel, and my 
sisters, to torment a fellow like 
this.” 

And then he went to bed and fell 
asleep at once, and dreamt that he 
had shot Fairfax in a duel, and that 
he was trying to bury him under an 
emerald ring, and that Rachel was 
dancing the deux temps over his 
grave ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


** My dream is vanished! I have lost the 
Ideal.” From Hanibal, a drama. 


THERE was a letter by Rachel’s 
plate next morning when she came 
down to breakfast, the sight of 
which rather surprised her, for it 
was addressed in her father’s hand. 
The correspondence between the 
father and daughter was not kept 
up very regularly. The music- 
master had not much time for letter 
writing, and very little inclination 
to keep up a constant intercourse 
with the child of whom he knew 
but little; so with almost a certain 
conviction that something was 
wrong, Rachel opened her letter, 
and read it through. Two people 
at the table, Vaughan, and Fairfax, 
were watching her with interest, 
for they had both noticed the sudden 
flush that dyed her face when she 
read the address. 

“Can it be from him?” thought 
Harry. 

“A proposal from Vaughan,” 
thought Fairfax ; “ by Jove, I didn’t 
bargain for that. I must make my 
game before she has time to give 
him an answer. He must have 
heard us last night, and been driven 
to desperation! Poor dayvil!” 
which was the manner Mr. Fairfax 
chose to pronounce that naughty 
word ! 

Rachel did not see the eyes that 
were fixed upon her from the oppo- 
site side of the table. She was fully 
occupied with the contents of the 
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letter, which were painful, for her 
father wrote in miserable spirits. 
He dwelt vaguely upon some great 
trial that had come to him, and 
spoke of his health, which he said was 
failing, and of his loneliness—though 
how he could be lonely when he had 
her sister, Rachel did not know. And 
he concluded by entreating Rachel 
if possible to come to him were it 
only for a few days; was there any 
hope that Miss Conway would 
allow her? 

The tears came into the girl’s 
eyes, as she echoed the words, and 
she felt ashamed of herself when 
she remembered the brightness of 
her own happy life—especially 
bright had it been during the past 
fortnight. 

She must go to her father of 
course, but how? andwhen? She 
feared her aunt would never con- 
sent. Oh, if Miss Russel were only 
within reach! Perhaps Lady Wim- 
burne would allow her to ride, or 
drive into W——,; perhaps she 
ought to go home at once. She 
was greatly perplexed, poor child, 
and escaping from the usual practice 
in the drawing-room after breakfast, 
she went out, and going through 
the gardens and pleasure grounds, 
she made her way to a secluded 
walk out of sight of the windows. 

Neither of the two men who were 
anxious to meet her alone saw her 
leave the house ; but Fairfax, having 
ascertained that she was not as 
usual singing with his sisters, and 
knowing all her favourite out-of- 
door haunts, went out to look for 
her. 

Precisely, as though she had told 
him where to find her, they met. 
When she saw him coming, Rachel 
slipped her father’s letter, which 
she had been reading for the twen- 
tieth time into her pocket, and 
tried to hide all traces of the trouble 
it had caused her. 

But her efforts were quite use- 
less. Fairfax saw the tear-dimmed 
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eyes at once, and she knew that he 
saw them. “ What is the matter 
with you?” he said, drawing her 
hand within his arm, and holding 
it there, a proceeding which Rachel 
tried in vain to resist. “ Young 
ladies do not generally cry over 
their letters. Won’t you tell me 
all about it, or shall I guess ?” 

“Tt was very foolish of me to 
cry,” Rachel began, convinced that 
her companion would get his own 
way, whatever it might be—* but it 
was so sudden—I never thought—”’ 

“ Stay,” he interrupted, stopping, 
and looking down into her sweet 
troubled face, “I think I know 
what your letter is about; some 
unhappy wretch—suppose we call 
him—well, never mind his name 
just now—whom you haveensnared, 
has written to tell you that without 
you life will be an eternal blank, 
and you—— ” 

“Oh indeed, you are quite 
wrong,” interrupted Rachel in her 
turn, “my letter is from my poor 
father; he is ill and lonely, and he 
wants me to go to him.” 

“The Devil,” mentally ejacula- 
ted Fairfax, “ here is an unexpected 
complication I did not bargain for ; 
the music-master was upon the 
scene.” But his spoken words 
were very different, and ere long, 
Rachel had told him all there was 
to tell, in fact she gave him her 
father’s letter to read, and he went 
through it as if it were the most 
interesting document in the world 
to him. 

“ And you would not have told 
me all this voluntarily,” he said, re- 
proachfully, as he returned it to 
her. “Ah, Rachel! I am less to 
you than I hoped; you longed for 
advice and sympathy, and yet you 
did not come to me.” 

“T had no right to trouble you,” 
she faltered, blushing. 

“Trouble me!” he echoed, “I 
would not have thought of trouble 
had our positions been reversed— 
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had I wanted sympathy, I would 
immediately have turned to one 
whom I loved. Rachel, dearest,” 
and releasing her hand, his arm stole 
round her waist, “ tell me, am I in- 
deed nothing to you.” 

“ Let me go,” she cried passion- 
ately, alarmed at the unlooked for 
action ; “it is not right, I will not 
listen to you.” 

But he held her the closer, and 
tried to look into her averted eyes, 
while he said, and never had his 
voice sounded half so reproachful, 
or half so sweet, “ And is this to be 
the end then? Have you been 
playing with me all this time, lead- 
ing me on to love you, as men only 
love once in a lifetime. But I 
cannot believe that my little Rachel 
is not true—look up, dearest, and 
tell me with those sweet lips that 
we are all in the world to each 
other.” 

The poor girl was trembling with 
agitation, and she tried to look up, 
and answer him, but not a word 
wouldcome. She would have given 
much to be able to say, and boldly, 
that they were not all in the world 
to each other, for at the moment she 
felt that his reproaches were all too 
true, and that she did not really 
love him. But then suppose that 
she had, by her behaviour allowed 
him to think she did, what was to be 
done ? 

Apparently, however, her silence 
was as satisfactory to Fairfax as 
her words could have been, for be- 
fore she could escape from him, he 
had bent down, and pressed a long 
ardent kiss upon her lips. The 
caress aroused her ; she broke from 
his encircling arms, and stood at a 
little distance from him, blushing 
scarlet, and with a gleam of unmis- 
takable anger in her brilliant eyes. 

‘“‘Forgive me,” he said, gently, 
“T could not help it; if you are ice 
yourself, have some pity for those 
who are less fortunate. Besides, 
have I not said that I love you, 
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Rachel, and why not ? —there, don’t 
frown, I will not transgress again, 
without leave. And now may I 
not have some little token by which 
to remember this happy day, the 
first of many I hope—will you give 
me that ring,” he pointed to an 
emerald set in the form of a sham- 
rock, which she always wore, “and 
take this from me.” He drew a 
little case from his pocket, and took 
from ita beautiful locket set with 
diamonds. 

“You may have my ring, if you 
think it worth taking,” she replied, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and 
drawing the trinket from her finger 
as she spoke—she was quite herself 
again— but I cannot take anything 
in exchange from you until—until” 
—she stopped and again blushed 
deeply. 

He took the ring, slipped it upon 
his little finger, and held out his 
hand. “ You are angry with me 
still, I see,” he said, not trying to 
finish her sentence tor her, “ but if 
you knew how I was tempted! 
Good-bye for the present, we shall 
meet next with curious eyes upon 
us, but we shall remember our part- 
ing here.” He pressed her hand 
with a long passionate clasp, and 
was gone in an instant. 

“And is that all?”’’ said Rachel 
to herself as she looked after him. 

It was without doubt a strange 
ending to a love scene, and although 
the man had said and done enough 
to warrant any woman in looking 
upon herself as his future wife, 
Rachel was by no means satisfied 
either with herself or with him. 
She sat down upon the stump of a 
tree to think over the whole affair, 
and she thought over it far more 
coolly than she could have done 
had she really cared for the man 
whose kiss was still warm upon her 
lips. 

Why had he not said anything, not 
even a bint, about the future? That 
love making was very pleasant— 
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Rachel felt that it was pleasant, 
but still, did not all the lovers she 
had ever heard or read of, always 
speak of the future which the 
mutual affection was to bind, and 
bless ? 

And then her thoughts went 
away to that future, for of course, 
although he had not said one word 
about it, he meant that they were 
to be married. Reginald Fairfax’s 
wife! Oh! could it be possible! 
The Hon. Mrs. Fairfax. Lady 
Wimburne some day, a long way 
off. Donot be hard upon her, any 
of you; she was only eighteen, and 
the prospect seemed a brilliant one. 

But what if she had offended 
Reginald by her coldness? She 
had given him her ring it is true, 
but she had not said one word in 
reply to his passionate declarations, 
and she had rejected his first gift. 
What a fool she had been; had she 
not, as he had said, given him every 
encouragement ; and if she did not 
care for him, as much as he evi- 
dently cared for her, or as much as 
she felt she ought to care for the 
man she married, she had no right 
to draw back now. It would be all 
as it should be, now that she was 
certain of his attachment. Her 
distrust of him quite vanished now 
that he had confessed his love for 
her in plain words, and they would 
be very happy—and Rachel blushed 
vividly as she thought of her next 
meeting with him, and of how she 
could make amends for her cold- 
ness. 

She then got up, and went back 
to the house with a lighter heart 
than she had left it an hour before. 
It was true she had not got any 
advice upon the subject of her 
father’s letter, but somehow she 
felt happier about him too, and she 
could hardly blame Fairfax for 
having been too much taken up 
with herself, to have any thoughts 
to bestow upon the woes of the un- 
happy music-master. 
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She met Vaughan stalking about 
by himself among the flower beds, 
and she said some gay words to him 
as she went by, a silly little speech, 
something about the language of 
flowers, or nonsense of that kind. 

Vaughan made a reply that was 
certainly gruff, if not actually rude, 
and Rachel walked on with a shrug 
of her shoulders; he might be 
sulky with her if he pleased. But 
indifferent as she appeared, she 
did not like being answered in that 
way by him. “I wonder what is 
the matter,’ she thought, “can 
Julia have been teasing him?” And 
I fear at the moment she did not 
feel very kindly towards her future 
sister-in-law ! 

The matter, however, was simply 
this. Vaughan and Fairfax had 
met as the latter was returning 
from his interview with Rachel, 
and Harry had seen the emerald 
ring, and knew that his warning 
would now come too late ; but when 
he remembered the terms of the 
bet, he was obliged to confess that 
Rachel was not all that he believed 
her to be. 

And then, when he saw her coming 
smiling towards him, and looked at 
her bright beauty, and heard her gay 
words, he felt that although his es- 
teem and respect had considerably 
lessened, his love was stronger than 
ever. 

Rachel did not go to The Lodge 
that day. She was to leave the 
Priory the day following, and it 
would be time enough, she decided, 
to see Miss Russel then, so she 
contented herself by writing a long 
affectionate letter to her father, 
telling him that when she went home, 
she hoped to get leave from her 
aunt to visit him, but that should 
she not be able to go, he might rely 
upon her sympathy and affection. 

She was very happy as she wrote 
her little comforting words, and 
when as her pen flew rapidly over 
the paper, she was thinking what 
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Fairfax would say when next they 
met, and blushing over the re- 
membrance of his words and ac- 
tions that morning. The tiny 
spark of love she cherished for him, 
and which I am inclined to think 
existed more in fancy than in 
reality, had considerably increased 
in warmth since he had spoken those 
caressing words. It so happened 
that she and Fairfax did not meet 
again during the fore, or afternoon. 
She heard his friend Fane inquiring 
anxiously about him, but he had 
ridden into W—— with Lord Wim- 
burne, to attend some public meet- 
ing, and consequently he was not at 
luncheon, after which, Badminton 
was played indefatigably for three 
hours or more. 

Vaughan excused himself from 
joining the game, although Rachel 
asked him herself, and although 
Julia Fairfax looked disappointed 
at his desertion. He had a 
headache, he said, and would take 
a gallop to cure himself. So ac- 
cordingly he did gallop, and found 
that relief which men always do 
find in physical exertion. 

When women find out that their 
idols have clay feet—and unfortu- 
nately there is very little of the 
genuine metal in the feet of any of 
our idols—they either turn “ fast,” 
or “literary,” or “religious,” or 
“* strong-minded,” and “ go in ” for 
“ social science,” and the “ rights of 
women.” But men “take it out” 
of themselves in another, and a 
wilder fashion; gallops across the 
country, clearing every fence, great 
and small, which comes before them, 
is one, and perhaps the least hurtful 
mode of letting off manly steam! 
The risk of a broken neck makes 
the ride all the more agreeable. 

Vaughan came back just as the 
dressing bell was ringing, in a better 
humour with himself, and with all 
the world. He was very fond of 
Rachel, there was no doubt about 
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it. But after all, he supposed he 


would get over itin time. He did 
not feel in the least as if he were 
going to be a blighted being for 
the rest of his days, and accordingly, 
when he began to dress, he was not 
less careful than usual to have the 
pes of his hair quiteon a line with 

is nose, than he had been every 
day during his stay at the Priory. 
You see, no matter how miserable, 
and how disappointed we may be, 
we must dress, and we must eat, 
and I do not see, although a man 
may be heart-broken, why he should 
not be able to appreciate the flavour 
of veuve Cliquot or paté de foie gras! 

But Rachel, feeling particularly 


happy, and just sufficiently excited — 


to make the colour deepen most 
becomingly in her cheeks, took 
extra pains in the dressing of her 
hair that day, and put on besides 
her prettiest gown, and if she was 
ready to go down stairs twenty 
minutes earlier than usual, and if 
she hoped by so doing that she 
might meet Reginald Fairfax, and 
have the pleasure of his company 
alone for even ten minutes before 
dinner, was she to blame ? 

But when she came down the 
drawing room was empty, and 
there was not the sound of an ap- 
proaching footstep. She thought 
first of going to the piano, but she 
could not bring herself to let him 
know, even by such indirect means, 
that she was waiting for him, so 
she took a book instead, and went 
to sit at one of the open windows, 
and the full hangings of muslin and 
silk, completely hid her from the 
view of any one in the room. 

She was listening too intently to 
pay much attention to her book, and 
presently she heard a man’s ste 
crossing the hall; the door opened, 
she peeped through the curtains, 
and saw, not Fairfax, but his friend 
Fane. She was disappointed of 
course, and wondered why he had 
come in so early that day, when it 
was his habit to appear just as the 
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dinner bei] rang. But after all, 
it had been a chance only, that 
téte-a-téte with her lover, and she 
determined to stay just quietly 
where she was, until all the other 
guests came in, and then she could 
slip ont and join them; so she 
settled herself to her book, but she 
had read about a dozen lines. only, 
when another, and a quicker step 
was heard, and in a moment Fairfax 
was in the room. 

“* My dear fellow,” he said to Fane, 
“T was so busy all day long I could 
not get near you, and when I heard 
your door shut just now I hurried 
down look here,”’ and he held 
up his finger. 

“ By Jove! you've got it!” 

“Yes, and on my honour the 
word marriage was never mentioned. 
I don’t think she knew very well 
what to make of me, and to tell 
you the truth, I do not very well 
know what to do next.” 

“Poor Regy! you’re up a tree 
at last, I suspect,” was all the com- 
meut vouchsafed by his friend. 

**Not a bit of it; I have done 
the same thing many times before. 
I’ye made no promise you see, and 
she’s going away to-morrow or the 
next day, and I can go abroad, or 
keep out of the way, and she will 
marry some rosy cheeked squire 
about here, or perhaps that young 
Vaughan; it is a regular case of 
spoons with him I know,—and I 
have Madame’s ring you see, and we 
shall be the best of friends bye- 
and-bye—you understand !” 

“Oh, perfectly. I say, have you 
seen ——” and they began to talk 
of something else. 

But poor Rachel had heard 
enough, and more than enough. 
The winds had been very still, but 
now the storm had come in real 
earnest. She did not understand the 
jest about Madame’s ring in the least, 
but she perfectly understood that she 
had been the dupe of a thoroughly 
heartless man. And the sharpest 
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sting of all was the thought that 
she had allowed him to speak to her 
as he had spoken that morning, 
and to kiss her, and call her by 
caressing names, and her cheeks 
fairly tingled with shame and 
wounded pride, and hot tears rushed 
to her eyes; but then, just at the 
moment, in came Lady Wimburne 
and her daughters, followed by the 
other guests, and she had to nerve 
herself to meet them, and to talk, 
and laugh just as usual. 

It never occurred to her that 
perbaps Fairfax or his friend would 
see her emerging from her retreat ; 
but to say the truth, she did not 
care in the least whether she was 
seen by them or not. She certainly 
had all but fallen in love with that 
handsome deceiver, upon whose 
finger her poor little ring was now 
glittering. But it does not take 
much to blow out a feeble spark, 
and the feeling she experienced now 
was a strange combination of con- 
tempt for him, and still greater 
contempt for her own weakness and 
folly. 

Surely she must have been greatly 
to blame when he had ventured to 
go so far; and now he had got her 
ring, and might show it, and boast 
of it as he pleased—had he not al- 
ready done so to Mr. Fane? She 
had a wild impulse to dash out of 
her hiding-place, and to demand it 
from him, there and then, but the 
utter ridicule of such a proceeding 
struck her at once, and with a grim 
little laugh she pushed aside the 
curtain, and came out into the 
room. 

Fairfax did not see her, but his 
friend did, and he was at no loss to 
account for the crimson spot which 
burned upon her cheeks, nor for 
the glance of mingled scorn and 
defiance that shot from her pretty 
soft eyes upon the unconscious back 
of Fairfax. 

“ By Jove! she heard us,and she’ll 
play the deuce with him,” said Fane 
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to himself, and all his sympathies 
were with Rachel at the moment ; 
she looked so handsome under the 
influence of this, her first experience 
of man’s truth and honour. 

“Tt’s all up with you, old fellow,” 
he continied to whisper to Fairfax, 
just as dinner was announced. “ She 
was behind the curtain all the time, 
I saw her coming out.” And Fair- 
fax made answer, “The deuce she 
was ;” and then he went in, and 
ate his dinner, and smiled a little 
now and then to himself, when he 
caught sight of Rachel’s flashing 
eyes at the other end of the table. 

It was a very trying evening for 
her, but she showed herself true 
metal, and behaved gallantly. She 
appeared to be in brilliant spirits, 
and she sung better than she had 
ever sung before, and as to her 
conversation, it was spirited and 
piquante beyond description ; no- 
thing whets a woman’s tongue so 
sharply as outraged pride. Vaughan, 
who could not help watching her, 
thought she was intoxicated with 
the triumph of having Fairfax for 
her lover ; but when he saw the ring 
upon the finger of the Hon. Regi- 
nald, and remembered the bet in 
the smoking-room, he used hard 
words to her in his thoughts. 

Fairfax, he observed, carefully 
avoided her during the evening. 
The truth was, that gentleman did 
not quite know what his reception 
might be, and he wanted time to 
arrange some plan of action; but 
when the ladies were retiring, 
Vaughan noticed a little pantomime 
which greatly astonished him. He 
saw Fairfax, as usual, standing at 

the door to say good-night to 
each fair guest as she went by. 
Rachel was the last ; she took no 
notice whatever of his outstretched 
hand, but swept past him with a 
bow stately enough for an Empress ! 
It was indeed almost ludicrous to 
see the dignity which the childish 
little figure had assumed, and as 
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Fairfax bowed low in return, he felt 
that she was worth even the sacri- 
fice of his precious liberty to win. 

Before she was out of sight he 
had made up his mind what course 
to adopt, and as he did not appear 
in the smoking room, his friend 
Fane went to look for him, and 
found him in .his private sitting 
room, a cozy little chamber on the 
ground floor. He was sitting at a 
writing table, and a note he had 
just sealed lay before him, awaiting 
its address. 

“Your last speech and dying 
confession is it?’’ asked Fane, 
perching himself upon the edge of 
the table, and pointing to the note, 
—“‘ Where is the pistol? Shall 
I write the sensation paragraph for 
the morning papers? By Jove, 
that little girl’s bow was superb! 
What are you going to do next?” 

‘Marry her,” replied Fairfax, 
quietly. 

“You marry!” returned Fane, 
quite taken aback ; “ why you must 
have gone mad!” 

‘* Never was more sane, or more 
in earnest in my life. Look here, 
it must come some day: marriage 1 
meap, and she is about as pretty a 
wife as I could find, and I haven’t 
behaved well to her, *pon my soul 
I haven’t; I actually felt ashamed 
of myself to-night when she passed 
me with that scornful look. And 
besides after all, you know, as far as 
I can see marriage isn’t such a clog ; 
a fellow can do pretty much as he 
likes, married or single, and so long 
as he doesn’t beat his wife, or leave 
his letters about, it’s all right. My 
father will cut up rough I suppose, 
and my lady will ery a bucket full, 
and tell me about all the heiresses 
I might have had for the asking, 
but they will come round all right 
in time. What do yousay? You 
look as sober as a judge.” 

“T say that you seem to take the 
lady’s consent for granted. Come, 
you won a hundred from me to-day, 
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made it double or quits that’ she 
refuses you.” 

“Refuses me! I wish there was 
such luck in store; although I am 
serious in my intention, for you 
don’t know half the complications 
of this affair. Look at that,” he 
opened a drawer, and taking a 
photograph from it he gave it to 
Fane, who looked at it attentively 
for a second or two, then he gave a 
long whistle, and looked at Fairfax. 

“Does she know?” he asked. 
“Miss Scott, I mean ? ” 

“ Not she indeed, she is about as 
innocent a little person as there is in 
all England. She showed me a 
whining letter from her father this 
morning, and I suspect his grievance 
is about——” and he touched the 
photograph—“ of course it will be 
my affair to get her safely out of 
the way before I marry. And now 
to send this note. Will you ring 
the bell like a good fellow ?” 

“Ts that the proposal?” Fane 
asked as he obeyed. 

“No, this is merely asking her 
for an interview to-morrow morning, 
and begging her not to condemn 
me unheard. I take it for granted 
that she was by during our infernal 
talk before dinner. Happy thought, 
always look behind the curtains 
when you talk of women in a 
drawing-room— Here,” as his valet 
entered, “ give this note to one of 
the maids to take to Miss Scott’s 
room, and bring me an answer.” 

The man obeyed. ‘“ Now then, 
Fane my boy, wish me every 
happiness and prosperity. Before 
we meet at breakfast to-morrow I 
shall be— Good Heavens! almost 
married! You'll be best man of 
course ; you won't desert me in that 
fatal hour ?” 

“Oh! Ishan’t desert you,” re- 
turned Fane, and then the two men 
lighted cigars, and smoked in silence 
until the servant came back. 

He gave his master a little note, 
and again retired. Fairfax tore it 
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open with unaffected eagerness. It 
was short, and very dignified. 
**Miss Scott presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Fairfax, and begs 
that he will return the ring which 
he took from her this morning. 
Miss Scott declines to meet Mr. 
Fairfax in the morning or at any 
other time.” 

“There!” cried Fairfax, tossing 
the note to his companion, “she’s 
on her high horse, and she loses the 
chance of being ‘my lady.’” But 
although he spoke in his usual 
bantering style, he both looked, and 
felt terribly put out. 

“ By Jove, she’s a little brick!” 
said Fane. “I’m sorry you did not 
bet, old fellow! You will send her 
back the ring, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh yes, she shall have it, and 
you shall be my messenger this 
time, Fane; but not to-night, for 
that wouldn’t be proper. Perhaps 
you'll go in and win on your own 
account now.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Fane 
quietly ; “ I am your friend, and that 
would spoil my chance; but I'll 
give her the ring with pleasure. I 
am not to say anything I suppose.” 

“Nothing, unless you can invent 
some pretty little fable to put that 
conversation she overheard out of 
her head. I think it was deuced 
shabby of her to listen. Now I'll 
bolt first thing to-morrow! Icould 
not stand looking small before a 
woman. There’s the ring. How 
pretty she looked this morning 
when she gave it to me. Well, it’s 
‘ better to have loved and lost,’ you 
know! Are you going? Good 
night; come and breakfast here 
to-morrow, I shall start early for 
town.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


There comes 
For ever, something between us and what 
We deem our happiness. 
Byron. 


I am sure I should say now only 
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what was expected of me, were I to 
declare that what she had heard 
from behind the curtain in the 
Priory drawing-room had changed 
Rachel Scott from a girl into a 
We read of these sudden 
transformations in books, but I 
think we rarely meet with them in 
real life. It. takes far more than 
the discovery that a man for whom 
a girl had only a weak little fancy 
(the result of flattered vanity, and 
the pleasure which all women find 
in a little love making), had been 
only amusing himself to while away 
the dulness of a country house, to 
change a light-hearted child almost, 
for Rachel was scarcely more, into 
a saddened and disappointed woman. 

When at last the evening was 
over, and she had shut her door, 
and found herself alone for the 
night, she was intensely relieved. 
She had been longing to escape, 
that she might think over all that 
had happened, and decide what 
plan it would be best to adopt, in 
order to get back herring. Should 
she ask for it herself, or should she 
write a note, and request that it 
might be sent to her? But that 
plan involved some amount of pub- 
licity, and was therefore given up 
at once; or should she leave it with 
Fairfax, and never speak to him 
again while she lived ? 

She felt strongly inclined to 
adopt this latter course. What 
matter what people said, when she 
knew the truth herself. But after 
all there is not much satisfaction 
in knowing the truth one’s self if 
one or two people, whose good 
opinion we value, do not know it 
also; and, as a matter of course, 
the only one, except perhaps Miss 
Russel, whom Rachel longed to 
enlighten as to what had really 
taken place between herself and 
Fairfax was Harry Vaughan. 

“I know he thinks I am a silly 
flirting little thing,” she thought, 
as she at length began to take off 
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the pretty dress she had put on 
with such pride a few hours before, 
“and I cannot bear him to think 
that ; and perhaps he has seen the 
ring with that dreadful man, and— 
oh, if I could only get it back, and 
tell him all about it! I wonder is 
he going to marry Julia. Come in!” 
—a knock at the door had inter- 
rupted her. 

A smart housemaid entered with 
a note. 

‘‘ Mr. Fairfax’s valet gave me 
this for you, ma’am ; and he wants 
an answer, ma’am, if you please.” 

With a deep flush, which the 
maid duly noticed, Rachel took the 
note, and read :— 


“ Do not condemn me unheard. I 
shall wait for you to-morrow before 
breakfast in the laurel walk.—R. F.” 


Rachel flung down the paper, as . 


though it would sting her, arid 
turning to the writing-table, she 
penned the very dignified epistle 
which has been already quoted. 
The maid took it and departed, 
rather disposed to wonder what 
this exchange of such short missives 
might portend, and she gave it as 
her opinion in the servants’ hall, 
that “ Miss Scott and Mr. Reginald 
’ad ’ad a blow hup.” 

“ Wait for me,indeed! He may 
wait,” was Miss Scott's fierce, but 
not very dignified, comment, as she 
tore “ Mr. Reginald’s” note into 
very small pieces, and flung them 
disdainfully into the empty grate. 
“ He takes it for granted that I 
shall goand be made a fool of again, 
I suppose. No, thank you, Mr. 
Fairfax, once was quite enough.” 
And Rachel, in her white dressing- 
gown, and with her long hair 
streaming over her shoulders, made 
a low curtsey of ironical respect 
to an imaginary Mr. Fairfax. “If 
he does not send back my ring, he 


hasn't a particle of gentlemanly * 


feeling about him!” 


Poor little Rachel! She made a 
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great fuss over an affair which 
young ladies who had seen more of 
the world would have taken very 
quietly. I wonder would it have 
altered her decision had she known 
what Mr. Fairfax’s object in asking 
her to meet him really was? I 
daresay it would. I am not trying 
to represent Rachel Scott as an 
exalted character by any means, 
and had she met Fairfax as he 
asked her to do, it is more than 
probable that he would have per- 
euaded her that two and two do not 
make four, or that black was white, 
or taught her in some way to doubt 
the evidence of her senses, and that 
she would have forgiven him, 
trusted him—and married him! 

Are not hundredsof girls tempted 
into loveless marriages every day by 
the prospect of “‘a name and of a 
ring,” especially when the name car- 
ries with it the prefix of Honour- 
able,and when the ring has probably 
a diamond guard ? 

Mr. Fane played his small part 
in the little comedy to perfection. 
He joined Lady Wimburne and 
Miss Scott in a ramble round the 
gardens after breakfast the follow- 
ing morning. Rachel clung perti- 
naciously to her hostess, as though 
she fancied that with the mother 
there would be protection from the 
son; but when her ladyship was 
called away by a gardener to look 
at some pet plant which was droop- 
ing, Fane took the opportunity to 
give the young Jady the ring. 

“Mr. Fairfax asked me to give 
you this, Miss Scott, with his very 
best wishes.” That was all he said, 
and his tone was quiet and respect- 
ful. Miss Scott got very red, and 
she held the rivg as if it were a 
venomous serpent. 

Then, having nothing more to 
say, Mr. Fane took himself off, and 

_she gave a great sigh of relief. 
But when the gentleman had gone 
a little way, he turned to look back 
at the young lady. I do not know 
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whether he expected to see her 
weeping over her recovered trinket, 
but he did see a curious little pan- 
tomime. He saw Rachel flinging 
something away, in the awkward 
manner in which women generally 
do fling sticks or stones—anything 
in fact, always supposing they are 
given to such amusements. 

‘“ Hallo,” he said, * what’s she 
throwing stones at? By Jove, 
here’sa go! It’s the ring. What 
a jolly little brick she is, after all!” 

And he was right. It was the 
ring, which Rachel in her indigna- 
tion had thrownaway. It was very 
foolish of her ; but if people were 
born old and experienced, how 
heavily the wisdom of the serpent 
would outweigh the innocence of 
the dove. 

And so ended the visit to Wim- 
burne Priory, which was to have 
been so pleasant; and Lady Wim- 
burne, and the “girls” as they 
kissed Rachel at parting, knew no 
more than did the girl herself 
how narrow their escape had been 
of having her as a daughter-in-law 
aud sister. Fairfax she did not 
see before she left. 

Vaughan and his brother officers 
returned to W——, apparently very 
much as they had left it; but Harry 
again began to think seriously of 
applying for bis “long leave,” and 
in the meantime he took to study- 
ing “ Bradshaw.” But he could 
not make up his mind whether to 
go to the English Lakes, and then 
over the Border for a walking 
tour in Scotland, or to Ireland 
to see Killarney and the West coast; 
or, perhaps, Switzerland and Mont 
Blane would be better than either. 
The project last named was very 
attractive. Mountain-climbing was 
dangerous, and if he should fall 
over a precipice, no one would miss 
him, or be sorry for him, except his 
father and his sisters, and Howard, 
and one or two of the fellows in 
the —th; and perhaps when Rachel 
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read about the “melancholy acci- 
dent ” in the Times, she would say, 
““Ah! there is the poor fellow I 
used to sing duets with killed !” 
And then, if he should survive to 
come back to W——, the hunting 
would be in, and he need not see 
more of Rachel than he chose. 

I think Miss Julia Fairfax was 
more disappointed than any one 
when the lights were fled, and the 
garlands were dead, and when the 
guests had departed from the 
Priory. She had found Vaughan’s 
society exceedingly pleasant, and 
he had bestowed a good deal of it 
upon her, notwithstanding his 
state of mind about Rachel, and 
when he went away at last with- 
out having said anything more 
pete than, “ Well, good-bye, 

iss Fairfax,” she felt that she 
ought to be very miserable. 

So accordingly she had a bad fit 
of Tennyson, and read, and re-read 
** Mariana,” and “ Locksley Hall,” 
and she altered the dressing of her 
hair, and gave up wearing ear-rings, 
and began to take solitary walks, 
and she used to sit at her bedroom 
window every night gazing at the 
moon shining upon the croquet- 
ground until she got sleepy, and 
began to—yes, unromantic as it 
sounds—to nod. But after a week 
there was no moon, and she and her 
sister got an invitation to stay ata 
pleasant country house, so she put 
in her earrings again, and got better 
rapidly. 

Rachel on her return to W—— 
soon made her appearance at The 
Lodge, and told Miss Russel all 
her woes. She did not spare her- 
self, indeed so vehemently did she 
upbraid her own levity and folly— 
those were the hard names she used 
—that Miss Russel, although fully 
conscious that her pet had been 
rather foolish, was fain to comfort 
her by saying that she thought her 
conduct at the climax had been be- 
yond all praise. ‘ Had you gone to 
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meet him that morning as he asked 
you to do,” she said, “ you would 
have put yourself in his power com- 
pletely.” Thereby showing that 
both she and Rachel had in this 
special matter a much worse opinion 
of Fairfax than he really deserved. 

“But,” said Rachel, when the 
whole affair had been talked over, 
“there is one thing I want my 
dearest Granny to do forme. Mr. 
Vaughan was at the Priory while 
all that was going on, and you and 
he are great friends, and I want 
you, please, to tell him just enough 
about it all to show him that I am 
not quite so foolish as he thinks.” 

“And were not Major Howard, 
and Captain Franklin also at the 
Priory ?” replied Miss Ruesel, try- 
ing not to smile. “Am I to tell 
them too that you are not quite so 
foolish as perhaps they think.” 

“ Now, Granny, dear, you are 
laughing at me. ‘I do not care 
what Major Howard, or Captain 
anybody, except just Mr. Vaughan 
thinks ; nor indeed what he thinks 
very much either,” she added, get- 
ting very red at the inference which 
her words bore; “ but you will tell 
him, will you not ?” 

And Miss Russel said he should 
hear it if she found an opportunity 
of speaking to him upon the subject ; 
“but Ido not promise to make an 
opportunity,” she said, ‘‘ for you 
do not suppose Mr. Vaughan troubles 
himself about what you do.” 

“ Perhaps not,” poor Rachel an- 
swered, with a little sigh, and she 
thought of Julia Fairfax, and it 
never occurred to her that Miss 
Russel had spoken words that she 
knew were not altogether true. So 
Rachel went home comforted a little 
for the time, but the succeeding 
Sunday afternoon, when, on coming 
from service at the Cathedral, 
Vaughan merely took off his hat, 
and bowed formally, instead of 
walking home with ker, as he had 
done more than once, she felt that 
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it would add very much to her 
happiness if he were to know the 
truth about her and Fairfax. 

And he did know it before very 
long. About a fortnight later there 
came a very wet day, and dark down- 
pour of rain, lasting from morning 
until night, and Vaughan got a ter- 
rible fit of the “ blues.” He sulked 
all day long in his own room, and 
his brother officers, failing to get a 
civil word from him, left him alone. 
At length he could stand it no 
longer, the deserted barrack square, 
with the monotonous sight of the 
sentry in his great coat passing up 
and down at the gate; the distract- 
ing sound of the band practising in 
a large room close to his own, were 
he felt actually setting him mad; 
so putting on a cap and a light 
overcoat, he started for a solitary 
country walk. 

He took the road to Thorndale 
Lodge, and as he went past the 
gate he felt strongly tempted to 
turn in. Perhaps Miss Scott was 
there spending that day with her 
friend. Well, did he not want par- 
ticularly to avoid meeting Miss 
Scott?—so on he went splashing 
through the mud, and trying to 
believe that he was enjoying bim- 
self. It was late, and almost quite 
dark, as he again passed The Lodge 
on his way home; he was rather 
wet, excessively muddy, and just as 
cross as when he went out. He 
turned his head to look up at 
the house, and catching sight of 
what looked like the gleam of a 
fire shining through the windows 
of Miss Kussel’s drawing-room, 
without pausing to think this time 
he opened the gate, and in a few 
minutes more, he was standing be- 
side her at the fire, with his muddy 
boots and his splashed trousers. 

“1 know I am not fit to be seen,” 
he said, by way of apoiogy, “ but I 
saw the light of the fire as I went 
by, and I could not help looking in 
for a moment.” 
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“T am delighted to see you,” 
she said ; “ but where have you been 
this dreadful day ?” 

“ Out for a walk ; I got so bored 
I had to come out. But indeed I 
ought to apologize for my boots. I 
am afraid I am too wet and 
dirty to sit down.” 

“ Leave that for me to think,” 
she replied, pleasantly. “I was 
getting bored with my own com- 
pany, so you must stay for awhile 
—there now stretch out your feet, 
and they will not be long drying, 
and then you can have yourself 
brushed if you like.” 

“Don’t you think I had better 
put off that operation until I get 
back to the barracks,” Harry re- 
plied, laughing, and doing as he was 
bid. 

“If you like, but I think you 
might stay and dine with me—that 
is if you think that one chicken 
will be enough for both of us.” 
Miss Russel was one of the few sin- 
gle women who did not dine early. 

Harry said he thought one 
chicken would be quite enough, so 
it was settled; and then Vaughan 
felt that he had done well in coming 
out for that long walk in the rain. 

“ This is jolly!” he said, as they 
returned to the warm, and well- 
lighted drawing-room after dinner, 
and drew an easy chair each to the 
fire. “Iam so tired of that long 
stupid dinner we have every day.” 

“Ah! you only say that to make 
me feel comfortable about my 
chicken.” 

“No, indeed. I never atea dinner 
I enjoyed g@alf so much. It's all 
the men I get tired of. I like to 
see ladies at the table, and to have 
them about me in the evening.” 

“You should marry,” she said, 
and when she saw the shade that 
crossed Harry’s face at her words 
she wished them unsaid. 

“If I could have got her,” he 
said, after a pause, in a very low 
voice ; and then after another pause 
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he added, “ Miss Russel, can you 
tell me if she is going to marry 
Fairfax ?” 

The opportunity had come, and 
Miss Russel kept her word, and in 
a few minutes Vaughan knew that 
Rachel Scott was as worthy of his 
esteem as she had ever been. 

“TI see it all now,” he said, with 
a radiant face. “I thought she was 
. only coquetting with him when she 
made him such a stately bow that 
evening—what a scoundrel the 
fellow must be. I am glad I never 
liked him. I shan’t ask for my 
leave now. I had quite made up 
my mind to apply for it to-morrow. 
What a confounded muff I have 
been after all !” 

“Will you take my advice ?” 
said Miss Kussel, earnestly. “ Apply 
for your leave, and go away, Rachel 
does not care for you, and ——” 

“ But she mightcare,” interrupted 
Vaughan, who had a very good 
opinion of his powers of fascination 
at that moment. “ You tell me 
that she never had more than. a 
very slight fancy for Fairfax, which 
she has quite got over, so I’ll do 
my best ; if I fail, I shall not be 
worse off than I was when I thought 
she was in love with him.” 

“But your father!” pleaded 
Miss Russel, as soon as she could 
get in a word; “ you remember 
what I told you of Rachel’s con- 
nections; would he be satisfied 
with her for a daughter ?” 

‘“* Perhaps not at first, but when 
he came to know her he could not 
help loving her’’—men always think 
that the women whom they find 
irresistible will prove irresistible 
to every other man in the world— 
“T know he is anxious for me to 
marry, and after all I am not 
going to marry her father !” 

Of course that argument was 
conclusive, Miss Russel felt that 
opposition would be useless, and 
again decided upon allowing matters 
to take their course. 
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So Vaughan finally made up his 
mind not to apply for his leave, 
and the following at he did 
not pass Rachel with a bow only, 
and accordingly she knew at once 
that Miss Russel had given him the 
wished for explanation. 

But with that tendency which 
things in this life have to go 
crooked at the moment we think 
they are about to go perfectly 
straight, Vaughan did not seem to 
gain an inch of ground, just when 
he thought he had nothing to do 
but put out his hand and pluck the 
coveted prize, that is to get Rachel 
as his wife. Perhaps with the per- 
versity which is woven into the 
nature feminine, now that Rachel 
found herself reinstated in the good 
opinion of the man whose good 
opinion she valued, she did not care 
for anything further—perhaps after 
the little episode in her history 
already told, she was shy of be- 
lieving that a man may occasionally 
mean what he says. But whatever 
the cause might be, the effect was, 
that she seemed to think Vaughan’s 
admiration and attentions were 
bestowed just as those of Fairfax 
had been, for his own amusement 
only, and beyond a certain point he 
could not get. 

He met her constantly. He was 
always making excuses to be with 
her; but he never could discover, 
even by the faintest sign, whether 
she cared more for him than for 
any other man among her circle of 
acquaintances. If she kept the 
after-supper valse for him on Mon- 
day right, she kept it for Captain 
Franklin on Tuesday, and if she 
wore at the theatricals got up by the 
gallant --th the camellias which 
he had got for her all the way from 
“The Oaks,” she wouldappear with 
a bouquet presented by a devoted 
young ensign at the concert given 
by the Amateur Musical Society of 
w—. 

And so the autumn and the 
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winter passed, and the fierce March 
wind was blowing, and the blinding 
dust was flying, when a rumour 
went about that the —th would 
shortly get the route for Ireland, 
and Vaughan, as regarded Miss 
Scott, was precisely where be had 
been the night he dined in his 
muddy boots at The Lodge. No, 
he was not quite where he was, he 
had cared for Rachel then, but he 
was passionately desperately in 
love with her now, and if she had 
wanted to secure his affections be- 
yond the chance of wavering, she 
could not have done so more effect- 
ually than by her apparent indiffer- 
ence. He would have walked miles 
just for the pleasure of looking at 
her, and yet he was absolutely 
afraid to tell her how dear she was 
to him. What would become of 
him if she were to tell him that she 
had not, and never could have any 
love for him in return! Miss 
Russel either could not or would 
not help him in the matter. She 
was not in Rachel’s confidence, she 
said, but nevertheless I think she 
knew enough to feel sure that 
Vaughan need not have been so 
much afraid of a refusal. 

Easter fell early that year. On 
the afternoon of Easter Sunday 
there was to be a grand choral ser- 
vice in the Cathedral, and Vaughan, 
knowing that Miss Scott would be 
there, and that the pleasure of escort- 
ing her home would fall to him, 
went to hear it. ‘There was a cer- 
tain stall, commanding a view of 
the corner in the Chancellor’s pew, 
always occupied by Rachel, which 
Harry had appropriated to himself, 
and in it he, as usual, settled him- 
self long before the service began. 

The Church was already very full, 
but she had not come in yet, and 
Vaughan kept his eyes not upon 
the crimson cushions of the Chan- 
cellor’s pew, but upon the crimson 
curtain over the entrance door, that 
he might catch the first glimpse of 
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the slight graceful little figure, and 
the pretty white bonnet under 
which the sweet face he loved looked 
so charming. 

He was many times disappointed, 
for so many white bonnets came in 
that he began to think the ladies of 
WwW must have entered into a 
conspiracy to torment him. 

First, in came Mrs. Rokeby and 
her daughters, and both the girls 
had white bonnets on. Then fol- 
lowed Lady Wimburne, and the 
Misses Fairfax ; Julia looking very 
pretty in a bewitching white boanet, 
and after them, with his eyes me- 
Jancholy as usual, came the Hon. 
Regizald. To see him did not im- 
prove Vaughan’s temper. Then 
the organ pealed out, and the doors 
were opened wide, and the choris- 
ters came in followed by several 
clergymen. The procession was 
closed by the Dean with a red bag 
on his back, and by the Bishop 
whose lawn sleeves were very full 
and clean. But still the corner in 
the Chancellor's pew was empty, 
and empty it remained during the 
entire service. 

I fear Harry was sadly inatten- 
tive to the prayers, and to thie 
beautiful music, but he would not 
perhaps have taken Rachel’s absence 
so much to heart had they not 
talked together several times of this 
Easter afternoon’ service, both 
agreeing that they should not like 
to miss it. Miss Russel was there, 
and Vaughan waylaid her coming 
out,and asked her if she knew where 
Miss Scott was; but Miss Russel 
was as much surprised at Rachel’s 
non-appearance as was the young 
man himself, so he went away to 
his barracks very much disappoiuted, 
and of course thinking that some- 
thing dreadful had happened to her. 

After mess he slipped away, and 
walked to Miss Conway's to 





see if the outside of that lady's 
house could tell him any news, for 
he knew Rachel’s aunt but very 
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slightly, and consequently he could 
not call to make inquiries. There 
was a light in one window upon the 
ground floor, and all the blinds were 
down except one, in an upper room, 
and if Vaughan had not kept his 
eyes fixed’ upon the light, no doubt 
hoping to see Rachel’s shadow, he 
might have noticed a figure which 
of course he must have recognized 
even in the dark, sitting in that 
upper window. 

Rachel was in her own room 
alone, and she saw Vaughan plainly 
enough; how she knew him as he 
came along the street, it would be 
hard to tell. The lamps were lightec 
certainly, and there was one directly 
opposite Miss Conway’s door. Her 
heart beat very fast, and the rosy 
colour flushed into her face when 
she saw him stop before the house. 
She knew very well why he had 
come there, and to see him standing, 
and possibly shivering in the cold 
spring evening gave her very great 


pleasure, and she sat like a statue 
watching him, and they ought both 
to have been very tired, for he never 
stirred for fully half an hour, the 
foolish young man! And as she 
watched, Rachel wished that it 
would not be wrong and improper 
for her to go out and speak to him, 
and tell him of the sore trouble 
that had kept her from Church 
that afternoon, and sent her to sit 
by herself in the dark. 

She knew by that wondrous in- 
stinct which love alone can give, 
that Vaughan could give her com- 
fort, and sympathy. What a pity 
that he could not know all this, 
how happy it would have made him ; 
but instead of hearing anything half 
so delicious he was obliged to turn 
away, and go back to the barracks, 
thinking very sadly, that all his de- 
votion was of no avail, and wishing 
that he had taken Miss Russel’s 
advice, and gone away. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Cartics of all shades agree that the 
appearance of Burns forms the 
greatest era in Scottish poetry. 
In the pastoral poets, Allan 
Ramsay and Robert Fergusson, 
the chief brilliancy lay in points 
of expression more than wealth of 
thought; a shrewdnessof perception, 
a knowledge of men more than of 
women, elegant sentiment, and pi- 
quancy of fancy were their charac- 
teristics. The manners of society 
satisfied their muse. True to the 
tastes of his craft, the barber-poet 
satisfied the humours of the passing 
time; the pen in his hand, as his 
razor, never rose above a safe medi- 
ocrity. But what might have incited 
them to more original and vigorous 
compositions, their close acquaint- 
ance with the spirit of conversation, 
and the excitement of the learned 
society in the Scottish capital, had 
the effect of drawing them closer to 
their own time, and fitting their 
muse to slight sketches of common 
events, which their efforts were un- 
able to raise above the common 
level. Falconer and Beattie at- 
tained success in the classic and 
historical school. Logan and Bruce 
with great beauty produced odes 
and elegies brilliant with tender 
grace, in which they are unsur- 
passed. And although they are 


less appreciated by foreign readers 
than many subsequent poets, their 
old manners and their indefinable 
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charm of expression be¢ome more 
interesting to us. Their exact 
4ixedness of style and the noble 
serenity of their thoughts afford us 
a refining influence. And notwith- 
standing that their poems are sel- 
dom read except by the student, we 
cannot too persistently uphold these 
firm and excellent poets, whose 
lyrical genius was among the first 
to give Scottish literature that stamp 
of originality which has so long 
been one of its distinguishing 
features. It was left to Burns to 
draw from the spectacle of life, 
from the exhibition of human 
whims, vices, and virtues, the most 
tender and lasting elements of 
poetry. He gave to the muse the 
quickening, passionate life of so- 
ciety, from which the muse in the 
calm solitude of nature, and the 
easy steadiness of that time, had 
long been separated. Nearly all, it 
seems, has been said about this 
ever remarkable man and poet that 
can in truth be said ; the materials 
are well nigh exhausted, and in no 
new light can this wonderful plough- 
man be presented; but we think 
that hitherto his works have been 
considered too much apart from 
those events of his life which 
pressed the songs, as a relief, from 
his very heart. This connection 
between his life and his songs has 
been passed over, though why it 
should have been so by the critics we 
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are at a loss to understand: of 
materials we have an ample store, 
how the ‘startling events crowded 
round this marvellous son of nature, 
and how the thoughts of his ever 
active brain escaped from him in 
stirring strains of most melodious 
song. Between these events and the 
efforts of his muse there is an in- 
separable connection; and here we 
confine ourselves to consider the 
poet’s works in connection with 
their surroundings. 

The prevalent idea has been to 
consider him as a man not only 
remarkable for the readiness of his 
muse, but one who could write 
songs at any moment without the 
slightest difficulty. The people 
haye for long looked upon him as 
one who had a mysterious con- 
nection with song-land, and the 
opinion is firmly rooted that he had 
no more to do to evoke the muse 
but, as it were, to touch the strings 
of his harp at any moment. Doubt- 
less an element of truth rests in 
such a statement, but song writing, 
like all other gifts, is beyond the 
understanding of the people. It is 
oftentimes needless to explain to 
some heads that song is no more 
always at one’s command than 
his temper is. Given a tender, 
loving heart, that can be stirred to 
enthusiasm and driven to tem- 
porary despondency by temporary 
defeat, this soul a song will lighten 
in its heavy trials, and in success 
a song will lift it into an ether of 
supreme bliss. Thought and cul- 
ture do not form the essentials of a 
song writer, but love, in some form 
or other, either in the dear love of 
country, or that dearer love still of 
the human race. Songs no doubt 
will be, and at the present time 
are, manufactured to a very great 
extent, but wherever the feelings of 
the singer are thus worked upon by 
a prospect of palpable gain, it is not 
to be wondered that the lines, be- 
cause of the absence of all spon- 
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taneous vigour, should fall lifeless 
from the reader’s memory. No 
lasting song has yet been written 
which has not had a real experience 
in the singer's heart. Wit may be 
watched for and caught; brilliant 
sayings may be produced after de- 
liberate study; similes may be 
sought for with great cunning; but 
the points, delicacies, and ringing 
vigour of a love song must come, if 
atall, without effort, beyond control, 
naturally. A song must spring 
naturally from the poet’s heart as 
an exclamation from his lips ina 
moment of surprise. Practice may 
smoothe the lines, experience may 
make the hand more skilful, but 
an episode which stirs the heart to 
its very core can alone open the 
floodgates of eternal song. Out- 
side Scottish songs this is evi- 
denced by the effusions of Beranger 
in France, and Davis, the national 
singer of Ireland. ‘‘ My passions,”’ 
said Burns, “when once lighted 
up, raged like so many devils, till 
they got vent in rhyme; and then 
the conning over my verses, like a 
spell, soothed all into quiet.” And 
in the very spirit of the enthusiasm 
of love he wrote regarding the 
heroines of one of his songs :— 
“The lightning of her eyes the 
godhead of Parnassus, and the 
witchery of her smile the divinity 
of Helicon.” 

No wonder, then, that the actual 
songs of a man who could write 
thus in cold prose should have 
boiled with the heat of irresistible 
passion. And as the divine muse 
followed him in all the devious 
windings of his erratic path, kept 
close to him in the midst of biting 
satire, never forsook him in all his 
earth-stained career, and clung the 
firmer in the moods of deepest re- 
morse and the gloom of despair, it 
is no occasion of surprise that their 
life-long companionship in all his 
glories and sorrows, should have 
lifted his soul in many bright hours 
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far beyond the trammellings of his 
own weary existence, and carried 
the hearts of thousands upon thou- 
sands of the human race into the 
perfect Elysium of song, on the 
exceeding strength and _ infinite 
beauty of his own loving raptures. 

His genius became what it was 
through the strong workings of his 
love. It was not in the widest 
sense original, it was not so much 
creative as it was receptive. It fed 
on his own experiences, and they 
were of sufficient number to keep 
him occupied with these thoughts ; 
his own immediate surroundings, 
which are presented to us in his 
tell-tale verse, exercised such a 
living influence upon his genius, 
that he had no need to travel far 
for themes for song. Every week 
reality brought home a fresh 
inspiration. All the localities he 
visited bear unmistakable signs 
of his presence in verses of song, 
and lines of satire. But creative 
genius is a term too narrowly used 
in its ordinary sense. While Burns 
had not that genius which creates 
a world from art, the purest fancies 
of man’s own consciousness, he 
virtually did create from his own 
exuberance of feeling, all he has 
sung; he at least re-created (and 
re-creation of reality is often the 
highest mark of genius) incidents 
of his own experience in such 
glowing realism of song, end with 
such a poetic recklessness of aban- 
donment, and such a strong glamour 
of seeming romance, that they stand 
unequalled by the first creative song 
writers. No lasting song has yet 
been written, or probably ever will be, 
which does not convey an actual ex- 
perience of the singer's life. Herein 
lay his unsurpassed strength, and 
herein also lay his weakness. His 
eyes had to see before his song was 
stirred. Into the shadowland of pure 
imagination, his genius could not 
enter; but he had a personal power 
which no imagination could equal. 





The histories of his songs form the 
best exposition ofhis genius. Reality 
—which is the ruin of poets all 
cold, lifeless, prosaic—presented to 
him, from the earliest days of his 
gay youth, down through all the 
chequered panorama of manhood, 
to his sad closing days, joys and 
delights in the very midst of humble 
circumstances, the charms of bliss 
in incidents of ordinary routine; 
he drew from the lot of his life all 
the vivifying influence that sur- 
rounded it, and the quick rushing 
love of his heart of song found 
idyllic beauty and materials for 
divine poems, which other mortals 
can only find in the ethereal dreams 
of fancy. 

Thus, although his genius was 
primarily not creative, it did form 
experiences into actual creations. 
In other minds his experiences 
would have been lost, in his they 
live for ever. His ardent and 
overwhelming passion, with strong 
creative force, wove such a fancy 
around the loves of his own heart, 
that the beloved ones will be en- 
circled with a halo of idyllic beauty, 
which ever dwelt in his super- 
abundant fancy. Men who are not 
endowed with his large capacity for 
seeing the purest poetry in one’s 
own immediate surroundings, have 
recourse to their imagination to 
supply this want. Burns, through 
the medium of his glowing heart 
obtained ample materials in the 
faces and hearts of the women and 
men whom he saw. ‘I'he study we 
propose following out is the close 
personality which his works bear. 
In doing so, we shall trace the 
causes and impulse of his works, 
and shall find that all his original 
songs had a history, each heroine 
opening different chambers of his 
heart, and that the songs were the 
servants of circumstance. 

His tale “Tam o'Shanter,” the 
work of his more mature manhood, 
presents him in an interesting 















position, it being founded on 
tradition, and his first and last 
witch story. He wrote a plain 
version of the story in prose before 
he contemplated composing a poem. 
The outlines of both are identical, 
and the poem combines all the 
beauties of two ghost stories which 
he related. He adheres very closely 
to the traditionary tales, and does 
not vary any fact, indeed he borrows 
several of the expressions, and ex- 
tends in ringing lines some of his 
prose descriptions. But how far 
the poetic expressions of the prose 
version which was his model, are 
portions of his own fancy, or those 
of tradition, we have no evidence 
to show. Manifestly, however, the 
additions of the poet are the 
characters Tam and Souter Johnnie, 
who, it is said, are faithful de. 
lineations of two worthies known 
to the poet. Be the traditionary 
tale as old as it may, Burns has 
made it his own; it is inalienably 
his. It would appear that his 
attention had never been drawn to 
the tale for poetic purposes, until 
Captain Grose desired him to 
furnish him witha witch story for the 
work on the Antiquities of Scotland, 
on which Grose was engaged. And 
not a little confusing and contradic- 
tory information has been reported 
and believed regarding it. ‘That it 
was the work of one day can no 
longer be maintained, for in the 
poet’s letters for three months, he 
talks of finishing, polishing, cor- 
recting and subjecting it to his 
critical discrimination. Many por- 
tions of it, if not the entire first 
rough draft, might have been 
written at once with great physical 
and mental excitement. The terrific 
fire of inspiration is visible from 
the opening to the closing lines, all 
is glowing heat, and the oneness of 
feeling throughout is that ungovern- 
able access of joy, which rages in 
the poet’s breast but rarely. Close 
analysis will show that the tale 
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proper was written first, and that 
the introduction, as was his habit, 
was composed afterwards ; thereisa 
palpable disjunction of tone, and 
transition of thought whenever we 
come to the words—* but to our 
tale.” The poet's own words ex- 
press the exact position very well, 
when he wrote that the poemshowed 
“a force of genius, and a finishing 
polish ” which he despaired of ex- 
celling. 

The ever beautiful and ever ex- 
pressive introduction, and the ever 
graphie colours of Bacchanalian 
rural life in all itsseeming simplicity, 
are the production of one by whom 
thescenes and pictures he describes, 
are grasped with close reality; but 
they attain a higher and more 
powerful realism when once they 
have lovingly lodged in the poet's 
brain. Yet it is no witch story 
such as Hogg would have written; 
there is no removedness of the 
action from the writer, no attempt 
to make the action cohere with the 
surroundings ; all along it preserves. 
the characteristic features of a 
‘**sweaten,’ drunken dream. ‘The 
surging Bohemianism is more im- 
mediately that of the poet, than the 
roguish waggery and disorderly 
rioting of his heroes. From the 
beginning, and all throughout, the 
scenery, feelings and actions are more 
immediately those of Burns, who 
rattles on with a clinking gallop of 
Bohemian ecstasy, crushing beneath 
him all the more glaring deceits of 
decayed superstition, and rising 
victorious with a tale reeking with 
the fumes of an ale-house. The 
story sinks far out of mind under 
the glorification of a strong person- 
ality. This first attempt to lose 
himself in the personality of anothe 
creation, only shows that he founr 
the perfection of his own genud 
and that no reality could exist is, 
his own works, except he was thn 
prime actor and moving spirite 
Unintentionally, probably, it is the 
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most forciblesatire upon the fanciful 
school of poetry, for since then no 
one with: much genius has at- 
tempted to rehabilitate the freaks 
and fancies of bygone traditions in 
dressing up witch tales, his lesson 
of direct personal influence having 
broken down the flimsy, artificial 
style of verse. ‘“‘ He has not gone 
back,” says Carlyle, “much less 
carried us back, into that dark, 
earnest, wondering age, when the 
tradition was believed, and when it 
took its rise; he does not attempt, 
by any new modelling of his super- 
natural ware, to strike anew that 
deep mysterious chord of human 
nature, which once responded to 
such things; and which lives in 
us too, and will for ever live, 
though silent, or vibrating with far 
other notes, and to far different 
issues.” 

When he had reached his twenty- 
sixth year, and had only made a 
dozen of songs, he wrote a cantata 
under the appropriate title of the 
“Jolly Beggars.” Here he has 
raised the frantic jollity and loose 
excitement of wandering beggars 
from the wretched blackguardism 
and riotous abandonment of actual 
life into a 
wild romance. The intense sym- 
pathetic glance of the poet’s eye on 
the furious joys of the lower life, has 
transfixed in glowing colours the 
very hearts and souls of these 
strolling tribes. ‘The motley crew, 
with their “ orra duddies,” their 
“auld red rags,” and “rusty ra- 
piers,” seem to step into the very 
lines, so graphic and dashing are 
the poet’s few words. The roaring, 
vigorous music lodges in the broad 
songs. The description alone of 
this merry-making in ‘‘ Poosie Nan- 
cy’s” is left to the reader's imagi- 
nation, but even it is described by 
inference ; and the imagined des- 
cription of every one will agree in 
the main, without even the assist- 
ance of an actual visit to the verit- 
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able alehouse in the town of 
Mauchliné. 

One sees in its joyous songs and 
hearty lines of waggish fun the 
genial love of the poet for his more 
unfortunate fellow-creatures ; and 
one also finds in the recklessness of 
sentiment and the utter disregard 
of fine feelings displayed through- 
out the composition, full evidence 
of the poet’s own rapture for all the 
varying phases of human life, and 
all the varying shades in human 
thought. In the fast pulse-beats 
of song, the spell-bound enthusiasm, 
the witchery of movement, and the 
entrancing light of the night’s re- 
velry, we can trace the rich glow 
of poetic feelings which had begun 
to reach their acme in his early man- 
hood, at that time at Mossgiel. 
That it was written as the result of 
actual observation seems very evi- 
dent, although we have no evidence to 
that effect; and the tradition of the 
town preserves many snatches of 
incident which can be weaved as 
the development and history of the 
cantata. Here again the vast powers 
of the poet are visible in creating 
out of such rough material of ob- 
servation a work which owes all its 
vitality to the originality of the 
poet. His genius preserved every 
feature, not perhaps as they ap- 
peared in reality, but as they ap- 
peared to his vivid sympathies. He 
did not so much create as he re-cre- 
ated. While we have no direct 
reference to this work in his cor- 
respondence (and as it was only 
published after his death, this 
perhaps is not surprising), we have 
ayear or so before it was first cir- 
culated among his friends a few 
references in one of his letters about 
the beggar tribe, and the sentences 
should be read in the light of this 
work. ‘I have often observed, in 
the course of my experience of hu- 
man life, that every man, even the 
worst, has something good about 
him ; though very often nothing else 
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than a happy temperament of con- 
stitution inclining him to this or 
that virtue. For this reason I have 
often courted the acquaintance of 
that part of mankind known by the 
ordinary phrase of ‘ blackguards,’ 
sometimes further than was con- 
sistent with the safety of my cha- 
racter. Though disgraced by follies, 
nay, sometimes stained with guilt, 
I have yet found among them, in 
not a few instances, some of the 
noblest virtues—magnanimity, ge- 
nerosity, disinterested friendship, 
and even modesty.’ How few poets 
have ploughed so laboriously for 
their wealth in the common soil ; or 
rather, to how few poets have inci- 
dents trivial,commonplace, appeared 
so full of poetry as they did to him ! 
As illustrative of his strong capacity 
for merging himself in the entire 
feelings of those whom he came 
in close contact with, take the 
chorus of the Beggars’ bard’s second 
song :— 


“A fig for those by law protected ! 
Liberty's a glorious feast! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest!” 


The opinions embodied in the last 
two lines are exceedingly well put 
from a vagabond’s point of view; 
the most unrestrained feast of un- 
bridled liberty could not possibly 
reach a more utter disregard for 


truth. Yet the beautiful manner 
in which the vagabondish opinions 
are expressed gives them a poetic 
relish. The strong imagination of 
of the poet in witnessing such scenes 
implanted in him, as he said, “an 
irresistible impulse to some idle 
vagary, such as arranging wild 
flowers in fantastical nosegays.” 

It is interesting to compare the 
tone and the leading intention of 
these two poems with the one on 
“ Death and Dr. Hornbook ; a true 
story,” which was written about the 
same period of, but certainly prior 
to, the ‘Jolly Beggars.” We find 
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the satiric vein in its full ripeness, 
and notably we discern the roaring 
humour which befooled every cha- 
racter it called into publicity. His 
genius was only inspired with two 
moods, the kindling warmth of sym- 
pathy and the passionate fire of 
love, or the laughing gas of humour 
or satire; poet-like he was either 
all love or all gall. But satires 
more necessarily than love songs 
must be founded on fact, at least on 
such data as may seem to a poet to 
be true. This satire, as also his 
other bold satires on the abuse of 
religious observances, were the re- 
sult not of the ill-humours of the 
poet, but of actual occurrences, 
which richly deserved the lashings 
of the muse, and their after discon- 
tinuance showed the appropriate- 
ness of the ridicule. Although 
the poet does not merit all the 
praise he has received for the broad 
and graphic figures that move in 
his lines, because he, no more than 
a painter who has been born and 
brought up amidst the every day 
presence of peaked and jagged 
mountains or rugged rocks, deserves 
special praise for introducing such 
studies upon his canvas ; to both 
painter and poet such sights are 
the veriest facts; but they claim our 
admiration when their pens and 
pencils clothe such objects in the 
colours of their own personality, 
and when by their genius they 
wrap up commonplace in undying 
robes. It is by the personality of 
Burns that Dr. Hornbook, Holy 
Willie, Tam Samson, and such other 
outré beings live in verse as grisly 
phantoms through the poet's brain. 
Such acquaintances, with their sharp- 
cut characteristics, might have min- 
gled long and often with poets less 
susceptible to the satiric wealth of 
their humours without being pre- 
served ; but his eyes at once caught 
up their features and conveyed 
them with genius-like reality to 
posterity, with greater vividness of 
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details than could the most un- 
tiring industry of a chronicler. 

The exceeding tenderness of the 
poet is abundantly manifested in 
his poems on several of the brute 
and inanimate creation. They rise 
far above the standard of all local 
and temporary effusions, and many 
of his well-known expressions and 
familiar lines were written on such 
simple occasions. When once every- 
day rural occurrences are reflected 
from the glowing retina of the 
poet's eye, they become indelibly 
stamped on those of us all. What- 
ever common objects his muse 
touches, they are transformed as 
with a magician’s wand into objects 
of lasting beauty. The first sign 
of genius is that appreciation which 
seizes phases of life or thought be- 
fore unobserved. Burns actually 
saw what he has described, and 
actually experienced all the feelings 
of sympathy and of humour which 
he expressed. No greater estimate 
of the strength and beauty of his 
muse can be formed than by the 
fact that he has actually written 
poems which never verge on the 
ludicrous, but rise into superior ex- 
cellence, on such unpoetic sub- 
jects as a sheep, and a louse, and 
a mouse. While at his daily work 
ploughing the sod, the grace of the 
muse followed him, and two of his 
most exquisite gems were made 


immediately on the occurrence of 


the incidents, when he was holding 
the plough. This is no fancy pic- 
ture, though it rivals the charms of 
old myths. Compare the poem to 
the Mouse, on turning her up in 
her nest with the plough, and the 
poem to the Mountain Daisy on 
uprooting it with the ploughshare ; 
both comprise the same number of 
nine verses, both are models of 
art, and beautiful efforts of genius. 
A oneness of feeling runs through 
them both, greatness of sympathy 
at their destruction, and the fellow- 
ship of his own brooding circum- 
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stances of life with theirs. In sucha 
view the personality ofhis writings is 
inexpressibly sweet : how the warm- 
blooded poet in his softest moods 
found solace in the occurrences of 
lowly nature, how his heart went 
forth in the outswelling fulness of 
love to the “wee, sleeket, cowrin, 
tim’rous beastie,’’ and the ‘ wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flower.” In 
their destruction by the plough in 
the spring and autumn, the poet 
found fit emblems of his native 
querulous feelings. The period at 
which he wrote these poems was an 
eventful one in his career, and in 
the closing verses of each we find 
some heavy clouds of the thunder- 
storm which hung over him. Itis, 
we think, just to attribute them to 
the tender melancholy which pos- 
sessed him in consequence of his 
connection with the woman who 
was thereafter his wife; for after 
their marriage the poet did not 
return to such subjects with such 
mournful sympathy. Every poem 
of his is affected or influenced by 
his outward circumstances. His 
lines to a Louse contain humour as 
broad as Sterne’s, but in thelast two 
verses he falls into a moralizing 
strain, so that from such an unin- 
viting subject he produced a stanza 
beginning— 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us,” 


which has long passed into pro- 
verbial repute. Poesy inspires him 
on seeing a wounded hare, on scaring 
water-fowl in a loch; and on anew 
year’s morning he bursts into strains 
of sympathetic feeling over the asso- 
ciations and usefulness of his old 
horse. Circumstances the most 
slender fitted closely into his own 
heart, daily occurrences were in his 
warmth of sympathy recorded in 
verse, which the world has de- 
servedly magnified. Here the poet 
was true to his own feelings, and 
his open force of originality in such 
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a field of poetry most heartily de- 
mands our admiration. He imi- 
tated no school but his own, and 
he has no imitators. In the remote- 
ness and quietness of his country 
life this poet of nature followed the 
dictates of his own heart, and es- 
tablished a school of natural poetry 
more lasting than he could have 
done if he had been a member of a 
coterie of literary men in a city. 
And to draw genuine poetry from 
the personal surroundings of man 
is not so easy as to merit the pooh- 
poohings of present day critics. 
Most probably those poems of a 
true man to the things which more 
immediately concernéd the plough- 
man in his actual work, will at 
sometime be considered more in- 
teresting and life-like of the poet 
when other and more ambitious 
poems will be passed over. 

Those classic poems of the Scot- 
tish peasantry, “ Hallowe’en,” and 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
were part of the good writer's 
work which he accomplished . in 
1785, and were written with the 
view to increasing his poems for 
his projected publication. The 
first poem bears all the marks of 
having been written in such a mood; 
it contains but a faint glimmer of 
the poet’s humour, has none of his 
vigour ; but it is a graphic sketch of 
bye-gone rural manners on the 
occasion it describes. In expres- 
sive lines and words, here and 
there we meet his master hand, 
and at the end of the poem we 
find that exquisite verse— 


“* Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 

As through the glen it wimpl t; 

Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays; 
Whayles in a well it dimpl't; 

‘Whyles glittered to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 

Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 

Unseen that night.” 


Firmer, more eager and sympa- 
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thetic is the bard in the “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” his soul enters 
into the scene, and its vigorous 
eloquence rushes forth in nearly 
every verse. His love is* kindled, 
and his poem consequently lives. 
The one idea which led him to 
think of such a subject, was the 
phrase, “Let us worship God,” 
which he thought was peculiarly 
venerable when used by the sober 
head of the family in introducing 
family worship. And his brother 
Gilbert tells us that it is to this 
feeling we owe the poem. While 
that sentiment may have drawn his 
attention to the subject, it is in 
execution equalled, if not surpassed 
in beauty and strength, as there 
portrayed, by his love for Scotland, 
the love of his couutry’s patriot, 
Wallace, and the love of the com- 
mon people to whom he belonged. 
His eyes were the first to observe 
the beauty that rested over the 
peasant’s home on Saturday nights, 
and no poet hereafter with that 
poem before him, will make an at- 
tempt where Burns has excelled. 

It is in his songs, however, that 
we find actual circumstances melted 
into thrilling, heart-satisfying lyrics; 
yet it is inexpressibly sad to reflect 
that the unfortunate turns of his 
career are to be attributed to the 
very same cause which produced 
his soul-charged, moving songs— 
his too ready impressibleness to the 
winning faces and charming man- 
ners of women. In his original 
love songs we trace the very words, 
the very growth, the quenchless 
intensity, and the irrepressible 
ardour of his love for the softer sex. 
From the juvenile rill of thoughtful 
sentiment, we can follow his lot 
through the outpourings of his in- 
most heart, the quickening river- 
like flow of maturer passions, down 
through its rapids of wild uncon- 
trol, until it reaches the ocean of 
eternity in grand outbursts of stroog 
love. The songs are ever human 
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and true, because of the natural 
and unaffected women whom he met 
in his“ life’s sequester’d scene:” 
this} vitality is not owing to the 
observanée of any rules of art, but 
because he wrote after those models 
which an ever-loving heart creates 
for itself. Now that our land is 
flooded with song, we are too apt to 
underrate his originality ; properly 
to appreciate it, we require to study 
the song literature of his time, and 
that which preceded it, to observe 
its poverty of thought and weak- 
ness of expression; after him, songs 
obtained a fresh vitality; in his 
hands actual experiences of life 
were woven into song. Thus they 
possess all the beauty of song and 
the force of hard lined reality. He 
tells us that on all his early love 
songs there was inscribed a legend 
of his heart. A large cluster of 
women at once rise to our remem- 
brance when we think of these 
productions. And who can number 
the loves of his heart? There are 
those women of his song: Ellison 
Begbie and Mary Morrison; Chloris 
and Clarinda; Highland Mary and 
the lovely Davies; Jessie Lewars and 
Phillis McMurdo; Maria Riddell, 
Peggy Chalmers and Pegey 'Thom- 
son; Tibbie Steen, and his own 
Jean. The names of these rural 
women along with his are recorded 
in the books of fame. And the 
varying adventures of his heart 
among these women, are given ex- 
pression to in the varying tones and 
feelings of the songs he wrote 
under their inspiration. That all 
his original love songs were the re- 
sult of actual encounters of love 
with women is very evident, and 
the poet himself tells us that when 
engaged in dressing up old songs 
for the Edinburgh publication, he 
was in the habit of going into the 
company of women forthe purpose of 


catching inspiration. But let us look. 


a little more closely at the circum- 
stances of some of these memorable 
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effusions. His sweetly natural song, 
“JT love my Jean,” or better known 
perhaps by the first line, “ Of a’ 
the airts the wind can blaw,” was 
written for his wife, “ out of compli- 
ment,” as he phrases it, during his 
honeymoon, which he spent at 
Ellisland, while she lived at Moss- 
giel. This explains many expres- 
sions of the song, and gives the 
passion of the verses additional 
strength. The fulness and freeness 
of the feelings, stronger and more 
exulting than in any other, are to 
be attributed to the happiness of 
his marriage at last, and to the 
fixedness of his married love. He 
may be more artistic in other songs, 
but he is nowhere so hearty, so 
purely lovable, so exultant. The 
numerous songs in honour of 
Clarinda, are like glossaries to the 
excited feelings of the poet in his 
platonic friendship; we find him 
relieving himself of his despondency 
at her absence abroad, by composing 
the delightful pastoral “My Nannie’s 
awa;”’ and in the continual recur- 
rence of his thoughts to his absent 
friend, he throws his feelings, sym- 
pathizing with her mission, into the 
song of * Wandering Willie;” and 
the tragic tale of love is concentrated 
with the rapid gush of the poet’s 
own eloquence in his “ Ae fond kiss 
and then we sever.” It contains 
one of the most pathetic and deeply 
philosophic verses in the whole of 
song literature, which correctly ex- 
presses the position of the singer 
and the heroine : 


“Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Haid we never loved sae blindly! 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted.” 


Notably his songs to Clarinda 
and Chloris were love messages for 
their eyes and hearts only. The 
song, “ The Banks and Braes 0’ 
Bonnie Doon,” was composed out 
of sympathy at the sad fate of a 
hapless beautiful lady friend. What 
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an irresistible lover Burns was! He 
not only captivated women by the 
glow of his talk and the wealth of 
his fancy, but when absent from 
them he paid them compliments by 
sending them songs composed in 
their own honour. Such songs of 
love us no lover since has equalled! 
See his “Young Peggy,” ‘“ The 
Lass of Ballochmyle,” ‘‘ The Banks 
of the Devon,” ‘ Lovely Davies,” 
“Where Braving Angry Winter's 
Hours,” &c., which he sent to the 
ladies who inspired the songs, and 
who acted their narratives, as other 
men now send letters. There is 
exquisitely tender devotion and 
purity of love, akin to a religious 
depth, in “ Afton Water,” which 
would appear to have been written 
as an evening hymn to his “ High- 
land Mary;” the Mary there ad- 
dressed is evidently the same as 
she whom he has celebrated in 
the hallowed, ecstatic strains of 
““My Mary, dear departed Shade.” 
The most careless reader of his 
works cannot but have noticed 
that the bard very frequently refers 
in poetic raptures to the burns and 
rivers of his birthplace. Karly in 
his career as a singer he expressed 
the strength of his love for the 
‘fertile banks of Irvine,” the ‘ ro- 
mantic woodlands and sequestered 
scenesofAyr,and the healthy moun- 
tainous source and winding sweep 
of Doon,” and he modestly records 
that it shall be his future endea- 
vour to sing of their pastoral beau- 
ties as other poets had formerly 
sung of other rivers. ‘That he has 
attained that patriotic object his 
works bear unmistakable attesta- 
tion, the river Doon is now classic. 
All his pastoral songs contain a 
downright accuracy of descrip- 
tion; the minutise and variety of 
colours are of such a nature as 
could only have been achieved by 
one who actually witnessed all, and 
more than what he sang. ‘Thus in 
his ‘‘Corn Rigs” we have a most 


striking and faithful account of a 
harvest night, and never since has 
it been so joyfully described, while 
the whole influence of the poem 
rests with the heroine, Annie ; the 
moonlit harvest scenery of that 
night became indelibly impressed 
on his memory, as he saw it 
through the, force of his love for 
her. The arch manners of rural 
courtship are naively and piquantly 
illustrated in the song, ‘ Whistle, 
and I'll come to you, my lad,” 
which was written as a memento 
of one of his loves whom he said 
was “a fair dame whom the Graces 
have attired in witchcraft,and whom 
the Loves have armed with light- 
ning.” But around * The Gowden 
Locks of Anna,” there is the in- 
terest of a too true tragedy, the 
recklessness of the actual incidents 
having become joined in the verse. 
Even listen to what he says of the 
heroine of ‘‘ My Handsome Nell,” 
which he wrote when he had not 
nearly reached his majortiy :—* I 
composed it in a wild enthusiasm of 
passion, and to this hour I never 
recollect it but my heart melts and 
my blood sallies at the remem- 
brance.”” The depressing events 
of life, though they cooled his 
ardour for a time, could never 
quench the wild enthusiasm of his 
nature ; in song-land he found en- 
couragement and the spirit of cheer, 
and although but the space of a few 
days had to elapse before he reached 
the terminus of this life, we find 
him in the interim soothing his 
disquieted feelings in the muse of 
an old love song. He died leaving 
a love song unfinished, and his 
first composition in youth-hood 
was a love song. but we have 
overreached our limited space, and 
we must draw to a close. 

Thus we see that Burns was 
no regular maker of songs, but 
sung with all the native enthusiasm 
of his heart his own feelings and 
experiences in sweet undying 
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lyrics. We have his own words 
that he looked upon women as god- 
desses deserving and command- 
ing the worship of the poet in un- 
dying song. What he wrote of 
“My Nannie, O,” that “it was at 
the time genuine from my own 
heart,” may be written of all his 
original songs. The closest study 
of his works brings the clearer to 
light his surpassing genius; and 
the thought which strikes us at 
first, and clings to us with in- 
creased strength as we become more 
intimate with his spirit and his 
works, is the elevating beauty and 
lasting power with which he re- 
moved everyday life into the ether 
of the romance of his poetic soul. 
He is the acknowledged poet-king 
of the poor. He is the song-guide 
of all the weary labourers; his 
music is a shelter to the aching- 
hearted and downcast, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. The power of his name is 
even greater to-day than it was 
fifty years ago. The name of 
Robert Burns is an eternal one. 
He is a great consoler and in- 
spirer. And as the destiny of his 
own life was wrought out in the 
comparative quietness and seclu- 
sion of the Lowlands, every event, 
apparently trivial, conspiring to 
mould his outward life and inner 
life with as much force as the more 
forcible and impressive occurrences 
of the present day in all its bustle 
could have effected ; so in his works 
he picked up the shattered frag- 
ments of the threads of his experi- 
ences and wove them into webs, 
which possess not only the genuine 
vigour of reality, but also the beau- 
teous colouring of nature’s delicate 
handiwork. His songs last be- 
cause they have enduring life 
within their lines. ‘They alone of 
Scottish songs fire us with the 
glowing heat of a poet’s direct 
intercourse; their fervour is as 
strong as if they were newly coined 
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to-day ; their manners are those of 
all time, for they are a faithful 
transcript of actual and natural 
manners. Their beauty as well as 
their reality is historic. 

His songs had a patriotic gush of 
love for his dear native land, which 
has not been equalled in any subse- 
quent writer, poetic or prose. He 
loved his country, its history, its 
heroes, with all the ardour of his 
patriotic heart. Fatherland, through 
his exceeding affection, became a 
distinct personality ; or, ashe speaks 
of himself in his dedication, ‘A 
Scottish Bard, proud of the name, 
and whose highest ambition is to 
sing in his country’s service, [ come 
to claim the common Scottish name 
with you, my illustrious country- 
men; and to tell the world that I 
glory in the title.” And how boldly, 
yet most truly, does the poet speak 
of himself in these few vigorous 
words—* The poetic genius of my 
country found me as the prophet- 
bard Elisha did Elijah,at the plough, 
and threw her inspiring mantle over 
me. She bade me sing the loves, 
the joys, the rural scenes, and rural 
pleasures of my natal soil, in my 
native tongue; I tuned my wild, 
artless notes as she inspired.” But 
he does not appear as a poet in a 
beggar’s shoes, or as he right nobly 
put it, “that path is so hackneyed 
by prostituted learning, that honest 
rusticity is ashamed of it. Nor do 
I present this address with the venal 
soul of a servile author, looking for 
a continuation of those favours: 
I was bred to the plough and am inde- 
pendent.” He sung for his own 
pleasure, and for the service of his 
country ; and so long as he had the 
health to follow the plough he led 
all, high and low, to understand in 
most plain language, that although 
he was also a bard, his independence 
of manhood was not to be tampered 
with. There is something humor- 
ous and satiric in his proclaiming 
to the noblemen and aristocracy of 
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the Caledonian Hunt, and through 
them to the entire race of nobles 
and titled heads of Scotland, that 
he is a ploughman, and, therefore, 
he is not dependent on their pa- 
tronage. By this masterly stroke 
he raised himself to their level ; by 
his bold honesty he reversed the 
position so long established between 
patrons and dedicator ; in this one 
passage he lifted himself, the living 
bard, above the platform whereon 
sat his audience. Bred to the 
plough and independent! yes, for 
in that occupation he had wooed 
sweet poesy, and in following the 
plough he had caught the natural 
beauty and vigour of the pastoral 
muse ! 

But it is the natural spontane- 
ous lyric song which sprang freely 
from the poet in the remote seclu- 
sion and comparative calm of the 
last century that affects us most. 
It is the picture of a true pastoral 
landscape, with true pastoral figures, 
with true pastoral hearts, touched 


to their very depths with the gush 
of genuine feelings, that inspires us 
with strong enthusiasm, mingled 
with strange wonder, for the reality 
and unfading power of the poet’s 
songs. A sterling heart moves in 
them all. None of that sickly sen- 
timentalism of a courtly atmosphere, 
nor the constraint or cultured 
phraseology of polite society, are to 
be found there. All are vigorous 
with the innate beauty and love of 
the poet for the rustic maidens and 
original rural characters of his ac- 
quaintance. And the manner in 
which, with his own strength of 
love, he has raised his friends and 
lovers from the lowliness of their 
low estate into the poetic regions 
of undying fame, will,for ever excite 
the admiration and awe of critics 
and poets. Burns indeed possessed 
the very heart of a genius which 
raised the incidents and surround- 
ings of his own experience into the 
highest ether of everlasting song! 








‘TE railway which runs from Naples 
to Salerno passes close to Pompeii. 
It is the most usual means of ap- 
proach to the buried city in these 
days. Eighteen hundred years ago, 
in the month of August, the in- 
habitants were buying and selling, 
feasting and mourning after their 
wont. Some fitted out galleys for 
distant ventures, others brought 
their wares to the crowded marts, 
others were eagerly preparing for 
new shows and gladiatorial fights, 
long interdicted by an edict of Nero, 
when sudden destruction came upon 
them. 

The people of Pompeii prided 
themselves upon the beauty of the 
scenery surrounding their city, as 
well as upon their own personal 
beauty. In Sparta, we know that 
it was penal to be too fat. The 
man who sinned in this respect was 
liable to be publicly whipped until 
he regained normal and legal pro- 
portions. In Egypt, too, corpulency 
was abhorred. The water of the 
Nile was supposed to have a fat- 
tening effect, and hence the priests 
would not allow the bull Apis to 
drink it. A well was specially sunk 
for him. 

Certain it is that the remains of 
no specially fat people have been 
found in the ruins of Pompeii. We 
have no proof that obesity was 
penal in Pompeii, as in Sparta, but 
we might reasonably conclude that 
the very fat would be the least 
likely to succeed in escaping when 
the town was destroyed. 
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Few benefactors of the human 
race have added more to its sum of 
intellectual enjoyment, than the 
Italian peasant who, in 1748, in 
sinking a well, came accidentally 
upon a painted chamber of old Pom- 
peii—a chamber containing statues 
and other remains of antiquity. 
He was the unconscious means of 
opening up new and keen sources 
of pleasure to the archeologist, the 
historian, the student of life, of 
customs, and of religion. 

Even the very site of Pompeii 
was unknown until that accidental 
discovery. It seems surprising that 
it should have been so—that a great 
city, once celebrated and populous, 
should have been lost to the tradi- 
tion of the neighbourhood, but so 
it was. 

The railway to Salerno skirts the 
beautiful Bay of Naples, and a 
succession of lovely views opens up 
as the traveller is whisked along, 
too rapidly to enable him to enjoy 
them as he would wish. 

Ischia bounds the view to the 
north-west and Capri to the south- 
west, the two island extremities of 
the bay, and between the two lies 
an expanse of deep-blue water and 
lovely sky, which when seen in the 
early spring, andat rest, is avision of 
beauty never to be forgotten. Vesu- 
vius towers aloft on the left hand, 
and Portici and Resina, built on 
the ancient Herculaneum, Torre 
del Greco, and Torre dell’Annun- 
ziata, are all passed in succes- 
sion. Everywhere there are traces 
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of volcanic action, the very cliffs 
that border the sea-shore are com- 
posed of lava, sometimes exhibiting 
a columnar structure. All this dis- 
trict has suffered so frequently and so 
severely from earthquakes and from 
eruptions, that an Italian proverb 
says, “ Naples sins and Torre pays 
for it.”” Yet the whole coast is alive 
with humanity—the old man and 
the old woman, the youth, the girl, 
the child; and all by thousands! 
Flour mills and manufactories of 
maccaroni are constantly met with, 
and there is no mistaking the long 
lines of the national food hung out 
like ropes to dry. 

A little further on along the 
coast is Castellamare, a town of 
18,000 inhabitants, built on the site 
of the ancient Stabie, where the 
Elder Pliny perished in that erup- 
tion which destroyed Pompeii. He 
was sleeping at the villa of his friend 
Pomponianus, when his friends woke 


him, and he found the courtyard, 
that led to his apartment filled with 


stones and ashes. A hurried con- 
sultation was held as to which was 
the safest, to trust to the tottering 
houses, to seek safety in the fields, 
or to attempt escape by sea. “In 
this distress,” the Younger Pliny 
proceeds, “they resolved for the 
fields, as the less dangerous, a reso- 
lution which, while the rest of the 
company were hurried into it by 
their fears, my uncle (the Elder 
Pliny) embraced upon cool and de- 
liberate consideration. They sallied 
forth then, having pillows tied with 
napkins upon their heads. This 
was their sole defence against the 
storm of stones that fell around 
them. It was now day everywhere 
else, but there ‘a deeper darkness 
prevailed than night could have sup- 
plied when most obscure. Torches 
and other artificial lights tended to 
dissipate the gloom a little.” 

They went down further along 
the shore, tu see if they might safely 
put out to sea. But they found 
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the waves running high and bois- 
terous. There was no escape that 
way. “ Then my uncle, having drank 
a draught or two of cold water, 
threw himself upon the ground, 
upon a cloth spread for him, being 
weary, when immediately the flames, 
anda strong smell of sulphur, which 
was the forerunner of the flames, 
dispersed the company, and obliged 
him to rise again abruptly. 

“He raised himself up, being 
supported by two of his slaves, 
and immediately fell down dead, 
suffocated, as I conjecture, by the 
gross and noxious vapours, for he 
always had weak lungs, and was 
subject to a difficulty in breathing. 

“ As soon as it was light again, 
which was not until the third day 
after this melancholy accident, his 
body was found entire without any 
marks of violence upon it, exactly 
in the posture in which he had 
fallen, looking rather like a man 
asleep than one dead.” 

This was inthe year 79. But 
Pompeii had been visited by another 
terrible voleanic calamity in 68, 
which destroyed many of the houses 
in the town. Seneca tells us that 
the eruption of 63 swallowed up 600 
sheep, destroyed many places in the 
vicinity, and drove many people 
mad with terror. In the course of 
a few months, however, the inhabi- 
tants who had fled began to return 
to the city, and to repair the damage 
done, when another earthquake and 
eruption occurred in 64. And the 
injury then done had not been com- 
pletely repaired when, in 79, that 
eruption occurred which destroyed 
Pompeii, overwhelming it with 
showers of pumice stones and ashes, 
the weight of which broke in most 
of the roofs, which were composed 
of wood or* tiles. Pliny describes 
the beginning of the eruption in 
one of his celebrated letters to 
Tacitus thus :—‘“ A cloud first arose. 
I cannot give you a more exact de- 
scription of its figure than by com- 
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paring it to a pine tree. The lower 
part was like the trunk, and at the 
top it extended in the form of 
branches. Sometimes this cloud 
was bright and fiery, sometimes 
dark and opaque. The shocks of 
earthquake were so particularly 
violent that night, that they seemed 
to threaten everything and every- 
body with instant destruction. 
When morning came, after this 
terrible night, the light was faint 
and languid. The buildings around 
us tottered. Though we stood upon 
open ground, yet as the place was 
narrow and confined, there was no 
remaining there without danger. 
We therefore quitted the town. 
The people followed us in conster- 
nation. They pressed in great 
crowds about us on our way out. 
Having got toa convenient distance 
from the city, we stood still, in the 
midst of a most dangerous and dread- 
ful scene. The chariots which we 
had ordered to be drawn out, were 
so agitated backwards and forwards, 
though upon the most level ground, 
that we could not keep them steady. 
The sea seemed to roll back upon 
itself, and to be driven from its 
banks by the convulsive motions of 
the earth. It is certain at least 
that the shore was considerably en- 
larged, and that several sea-animals 
were left upon it. On the other 
side a black and dreadful cloud, 
bursting with a vapour of flame, in 
the form of a serpent, darted out 
long trains of fire, resembling flashes 
of lightning, but much larger.” 
Pliny goes on to describe how 
even the island of Caprese and the 
promontory of Misenium were 
covered with this great cloud, which 
seemed to embrace the sea. His 
mother begged him to leave her, 
and to save his life by flight. But 
he took her hand and insisted on 
escaping with her. The ashes fell 
upon them as they fled along 
the high road, a great multitude 
hurrying along from the city behind 
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them. They left the high road by 
his advice, lest she should be crushed 
to death, and the scene which passed 
before them was one with few paral- 
lels in history.—* Nothing was to 
be heard but the shrieks and screams 
of women and children, nothing 
was to be seen but a blackness 
terrible and awful. Not a ray of 
light, except from the burning 
mountain in fitful gleams. Some of 
the women and children called aloud 
for husbands, brothers, fathers, 
sons—and in reply came the cries 
of men, one lamenting his own fate, 
another the destruction of his fam- 
ily,;some wishing to die only from 
the fear of dying. The greater part 
imagiyed that the last great eternal 
night was come, that was to destroy 
gods and men and the world to- 
gether. Heavy showers of ashes 
fell upon us all this time, which we 
were obliged every now and then to 
shake off, otherwise we should have 
been buried in the heap.” 

When at length the sun ap- 
peared, the face of the country was 
so changed that hardly a landmark 
could be recognized. This is the 
description of an eye-witness, and 
there can be no doubt of its truth. 
And now, what a contrast, when 
one reads this description, with all 
nature at rest-—with the earth and 
sea and sky full of beauty, calm 
and peaceful! There is, perhaps, 
no lovelier spot on the earth’s sur- 
face. Everything around speaks of 
quiet, calm, peaceful beauty. Doubt- 
less the sea can be rough. The 
air can whistle and howl and roar, 
as it sweeps like a demon over the 
bay, lashing the sea to fury, when 
the smaller waves, the pecore, give 
place to the great cavalloni, the 
white horses, that roll in to the 
shore, on the billows’ breast, ir- 
resistibly strong and furious. But 
it was not so when I went to 
Pompeii. All nature slumbered. 
Earth and sea and sky were full of 
beauty and of peace. 
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And which one of us, amidst the 
scene described by the Younger 
Pliny, might not also have thought 
that the end of the world was 
come?—When the earth was 
reeling to and fro like a drunken 
man, when the mountain was belch- 
ing forth flame and ashes—when the 
sky was black and covered with a 
great darkness at mid-day, and the 
sea was tossed about like a play- 
thing by the earth in labour, dashed 
hither and thither without any re- 
gard to its former boundaries !— 
and when all this was accompanied 
by the roar of unusual noises, by 
death and destruction, and havoc 
raging on all sides! Truly, it must 
have been an awful scene! 

It takes about an hour to get to 
Pompeii from Naples by rail—an 
hour full of beauty and interest. 
The town was built originally on 
old volcanic rocks, a place of some 
importance both from its com- 
merce and from its attractions as a 
watering-place. During the time 
of the Republic in Rome, both 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
governed by their own laws, and 
ranked as municipia, by which they 
gained many privileges. Theinbabi- 
tants called themselves, not Romans, 
but Campanians, and were proud of 
the beauty of their towns, proud of 
their physical advantages, proud of 
their privileges, and of the beauty 
of their women. 

They were often disposed to be 
turbulent, however, and to fight 
amongst themselves. In the time 
of Cicero a Roman military colony 
had been established in the suburbs 
of Pompeii, in order to keep the 
peace, a measure to which the 
Pompeians strenuously cbjected. 
Under Nero the town was a 
Roman colony. Its suburbs were 


the favourite residence of Cicero, ° 


and there he wrote his “ Offices,”’ 
and received as guests Augustus, 
Balbus, Pansa, and Hirtius. 

In the year 59 of our era, a 
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riot occurred between the citizens 
of Pompeii and those of the neigh- 
bouring town of Nuceria. The 
latter were defeated. Many were 
slain. The Nucerians appealed to 
Rome. Nero gave sentence against 
Pompeii, ordered Regulus and other 
ringleaders to be banished, and for 
ten years .interdicted all public 
Spectacles, games, and theatrical 
amusements. 

It was in 63, whilst snffering from 
this edict, that the city was first 
severely injured by an earthquake; 
but it was not till 79, that it was 
absolutely destroyed, overwhelmed 
with ashes and showers of pumice- 
stones, together with rivers of dense 
black mud from the voleano, which 
curdled through the streets, in- 
sidiously creeping into such reces- 
ses as the subtie ashes had failed to 
penetrate. The inhabitants were 
engaged in all the bustle of an 
election for municipal officers at 
the time. New ediles and decem- 
viri were to be chosen. Influential 
citizens and voters were canvassing 
for their favourite candidates, and 
party spirit ran high. The forum, 
the temples, and the theatres were 
throrged with an eager multitude, 

The great majority of the inhabi- 
tants escaped by land or by sea, 
some fifteen hundred or so perishing 
out of a population of about twenty 
thousand, and, when the eruption 
was at an end, and all was quiet 
again, many of the miserable inhabi- 
tants, who had survived the catas- 
trophe, returned to dig into the 
ruins, to try and recover their lost 
property. The larger part of the 
gold and silver, the richer marbles, 
the bronzes and the statues, were 
thus removed. 

Marks of these visits have been 
found in excavating the city in these 
latter days—holes broken in walls 
—passages made through the ashes. 
and scoriz, and evidences of dig 
ging and _ partial exploration. 
Many of the houses were evidently 
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inhabited again for a time. In 
472 however another dreadful erup- 
tion of the mountain tcok place, 
and the site was finally abandoned. 

When the street of Mercury was 
cleared, in the course of the modern 
explorations, a political caricature 
was discovered on the wall of a 
house, evidently having reference 
to the quarrel between Nuceria 
and Pompeii, and the consequences 
of that quarrel. This caricature 
had beneath it the inscription—- 
‘**Campani, victoria una cum Nu- 
cerinis, periistis.” Other inscrip- 
tions in chalk upon the walls of 
the houses, relative to municipal 
elections and other local matters, 
are common. So that the town is 
presented to us now very much as 
it was when shut up by the erup- 
tion, with all the evidences of in- 
dividual, social and political life 
in varied forms, at work, just as 
they were when Nero was ruling 
in Rome, and Christianity was 
young. 

It was not till 1748 that the 
town was discovered. In 1755, the 
amphitheatre was cleared out in the 
south-eastern corner; and since 
then the excavations have been pro- 
ceeded with continuously, some- 
times languidly, sometimes with 
energy. Signor Fiorelli, under 
whose superintendence the work 
has latterly been carried on, pressed 
it forwards with energy and judg- 
ment. Ten years ago he thought 
that, at the rate at which it was 
then proceeding, the entire town 
would have been disinterred in 
twenty years; but this estimate 
requires modification now. It will 
probably still take twenty years 
before the work is compiete, at the 
present rate of progress. 

Most of the objects of interest 
found in the town were removed to 
the museum in Naples, and may be 
seen there. Latterly, however, 
another museum, still on a small 
scale, has been established in Pom- 
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peii itself, near the Marine Gate, 
the usual entrance for visitors, and 
there may be seen implements of 
domestic life, curiosities, ornaments, 
and a few casts of the bodies of 
those who perished, now turned 
into stone, just in the attitudes in 
which they lost their lives. The 
walls of the city are about two 
miles in circuit, enclosing about 
a hundred and sixty acres, an area 
somewhat similar to that of modern 
Jerusalem. 

A walk through the deserted 
streets, the ruined houses, the tem- 
ples, the theatres, the forum, and 
the barracks, is like a walk amongst 
the dead. The impression haunts 
one at every corner that the people 
have just left, and may return at 
any moment. Here, in the priests’ 
dining-room in this temple, a priest 
was found buried alive in the act of 
dining off a fowl, Generally speak- 
ing, the most comfortable room in 
each of the temples was that in 
which the priests dined. There, 
in the prison of the barracks, four 
of the soldiers were found, evi- 
dently under punishment at the 
time, with their feet fast in the 
stocks. Think of their agony as 
the darkness increased, the relent- 
less shower fell faster, and yet more 
fast—the courtyards and the bar- 
racks became gradually deserted, 
and they were left to die slowly with 
their feet in the stocks! And 
there, again, another soldier was 
found, one on guard, who perished 
at his post: a noble instance of 
devotion to duty unto death. The 
wine-shops and the bakers’, the 
merchants’ and the bankers’, all 
remain just as the destroying 
shower found them and left them. 
There were the large earthern jars 
that contained the wine, the mills 
for grinding the flour, the bread in 
the oven, and the bankers’ strong 
boxes, with the haberdashers’ coun- 
ters, all ready to carry on the busi- 
ness, if only that destroying shower 
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would cease! A wonderful scene! 
Ghosts haunt us at every corner— 
the ghosts of those who came and 
went, who bought and sold, and 
drank and ate, who fooled and were 
fooled to the top of their bent! 
Ay! and most melancholy of all, 
there, too, is the recess behind the 
altar in the temple, or in the very 
statue of the god, where the lying 
priest gave forth responses that 
were supposed to come from the 
god himself. And crowds stood 
below listening to it. Devout 
women and children, full of faith; 
the smug citizen doing the genteel 
and the pious ; and the philosopher 
making believe to believe it all! 
What a truly melancholy picture ! 

In the gardens the arrangement 
of the trees was generally in straight 
lines. Flowers were cultivated, ap- 
parently more on account of their 
smell than of their beauty of colour. 
The rose, the violet, the lily and the 
poppy were the favourites. Statues 
throwing out water, either from an 
urn or from the mouth, were in 
general use. Marble seats were 
placed in these gardens, and mov- 
able beds of flowers on wheels were 
common. They contained fruit 
trees, vines, melons, and cucumbers, 
and were evidently removed from 
place to place according to the 
weather, to taste, or to caprice. 
These were ‘often covered with 
frames of isinglass. 

In the interior of the houses, the 
atrium, usually of an oblong square 
form, appears to have been the 
common sitting-room of the family. 
There the occupations of em- 
broidery, spinning, and weaving 
had been carried on by the ladies, 
or by the slaves under the ladies’ 
directions. The luxurious refine- 
ments of the Empire, however, had 
wellnigh banished the more useful 
employments, and the atrium, when 
Pompeii was overwhelmed, was a 
reception-room merely, sometimes 
divided by curtains into various 
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compartments, and sometimes serv- 
ing simply as an antechamber to the 
various reception roons. The dares, 
or waxen images of the ancestors of 
the family, were usually kept in the 
hinder part of the atrium, and often 
too a hearth was there, on which a 
sort of sacred fire was maintained, 
ever burning. 

The houses were usually built 
with high sloping roofs of wood or 
of broad tiles, with an open space 
in the centre, to admit light to the 
inner apartments. The walls of the 
rooms were painted, and decorated 
with bas-reliefs, whilst the floors 
were often mosaics. In houses of 
superior pretensions only, the outer 
doors were furnished with a bell. 

Porters preceded knockers. Some- 
times the porter had a fierce chained 
dog to assist him; but very fre- 
quently the dog was only a painted 
one, or one done in mosaic, as in 
the Pompeian house of the Crystal 
Palace—Signor Abbate’s restoration 
—with which we are all familiar. 
It would appear that, in certain 
cases, the porter himself waschained, 
as well as the dog. This may have 
been, however, when the porter was 
a slave and in punishment. In one 
case we find the porter ina green 
livery, with a cherry-coloured gir- 
dle; at least he is so represented. 
It seems to have been his office to 
sprinkle and sweep the floors with 
besoms of twigs, and he had a per- 
forated pot or vase with which to 
sprinkle the floor, exactly similar 
to what may be seen in use in hun- 
dreds of shops in London at the 
present day. 

Juvenal describes the master of 
the house, who is expecting a guest 
of some distinction, as threatening 
the porter with a stick, and calling 
to him: “Sweep the pavements, 
clean the columns, and brush away 
the cobwebs.” Horace mentions 
the fall of a curtain loaded with 
dust over the dinner-table, to the 
great discomfiture and discomfort 
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of the guests; and Plutarch men- 
tions the fact that if a visitor en- 
tered a Roman house, without being 
expected, he would probably find 
the family déshabillé, foul dishes 
lying about upon the floor, and 
everything in disorder. 

The bedrooms were small, some- 
times vaulted, most frequently with- 
out windows, but sometimes with 
a little window placed near the 
roof; with alcoves for the bedsteads, 
tesselated pavements for floors, and 
paintings on the walls. I think 
every one would agree nowadays 
in considering them dark, gloomy, 
confined, and uncomfortable. The 
majority of the poorer middle class 
in London are better lodged in this 
respect than a wealthy nobleman 
of the time of Nero in Pompeii. 
So true is it that what is the 
luxury of one age, becomes the 
necessity of another. The beds 
themselves in these narrow, dark, 
gloomy, confined, uncomfortable 
bedrooms were luxurious enough, 
being of down, and the softer fea- 
thers of the pcea-fowl, whilst the 
bed coverings consisted of the skins 
of goats or sheep, and of woollen 
blankets. Rich and poor appear 
alike to have gone to bed. naked, 
just as the inhabitants of Europe 
generally did, even as late as the 
seventeenth century. 

The rooms generally were with- 
out chimneys. Glass was known, 
but was little and rarely used. 
The windows were most commonly 
closed with blinds of linen, plates 
of horn, or wooden shutters. They 
evidently paid much more atten- 
tion to their floors than we ordi- 
narily do nowadays in England. 
Looking-glasses were not unknown, 
but mirrors of metal were by far 
more common Lamps were of 
universal use. They were usually 
of bronze, and sometimes of earth- 
enware. Some of them were in 
the shape of a small boat or butter- 
dish. Various animals were repre- 
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sented upon the bronze lamps by 
way of ornament, such as bats, 
mice, and rabbits. 

And now of the streets which 
lay without these houses, what of 
them? They were narrow, paved 
with uneven blocks of stone, much 
indented by the ruts caused by the 
wheels of carts, and with stepping- 
stones across them, so that the 
Pompeians might cross from side 
to side without dirtying their san- 
dled feet in the mire. There they 
stand at the present day, long lines 
of them, silent, deserted, awful! 
The people have just left them, ap- 
parently, with the carts, the small 
horses, the oxen, the sheep, and 
the poultry—the usual din and 
clatter of everyday life. It may all 
rise ghost-like to surprise us at any 
moment! We can see that the 
Forum was being repaved when 
the destroying shower came down. 
We can see that here and there the 
streets were being repaired where 
the ruts were deepest. All the tor- 
rent of human life was sweeping on, 
and was arrested by a force greater 
than that of man! 

Among the curiosities found was 
a large earthen vase, with a wire 
lattice at the top, and small shelves 
round the sides. This was a cage 
for fattening dormice for the table. 
They were esteemed great ]uxuries. 
No banquet was complete without 
them then. But that terrible shower 
of ashes and pumice-stones put an 
end to all Pompeian banquets—to 
their fattened dormice, their luxuri- 
ous revelries, their oysters from Bri- 
tain, and their kids carved to the 
sound of music, theirfruits served up 
in ice in the midst of summer, and 
their wines of the most delicate 
vintages from Spain and from Ar- 
menia. No longer were the pillars 
in the peristyle encircled with gar- 
lands of flowers; the tables of 
citron-wood inlaid with arabesque 
mosaics; the couches of bronze, 
gilt and jewelled, furnished with 
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thick cushions and tapestry, and 
embroidered with marvellous skill ; 
the silver basins for the visitors’ 
hands; the napkins fringed with 
purple were no longer prepared for 
the luxurious guests, keen and criti- 
cal and witty. No longer was the 
altar of Bacchus decked out for 
the libation, nor did the cup-bearers 
bring round the golden cups with 
delicious wine. No longer did the 
dancers execute their graceful move- 
ments, nor the singers, accompanied 
by the lyre, warble forth an ode of 
Anacreon, Sappho, or Horace. All 
was silent; all mate. The ruth- 
less shower of ashes and scorie and 
pumice-stones put an end to all, 
covering up the very scenes of these 
revelries for seventeen centuries. 

They died, many of them, these 
bon-vivants and their slaves, just as 
that ruthless shower found them— 
guests in the banqueting halls, 
brides in their chambers, soldiers 
at their posts, prisoners in the dun- 
geons, thieves in the act of thieving, 
maidens at their mirrors, slaves at 
the fountains, students at their 
books, and traders in their shops! 
In one cellar a man and a dog shut 
themselves up from the destroying 
shower. The man hoped, doubt- 
less, that it would be over anon, 
and he and his dog would sally 
forth to see clear skies, and the 
Mediterranean, and Vesuvius, aud 
beautiful nature, as of old. But for 
him there was no cessation to that 
shower. He died suffocated in the 
cellar in which he had hidden him- 
self. He died first. The dog sur- 
vived him and fed upon his corpse, 
and then the dog, too, died of hun- 
ger, a lingering, hopeless death. 
The bones of the man were found 
scattered about in the cellar, where 
the dog had left them, after gnaw- 
ing at them ; but the bones of the 
dog were found in a heap in a 
corner where he had retired to die, 
when there was nothing left upon 
the bones that he had gnawed. 
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A strange Icsson traly for us in 
this nineteenth century is here, 
when we are all engrossed with 
thoughts of pleasure, of business, of 
money-making, and of intriguing, 
as if there were nothing nobler or 
better in life than this petty round 
of daily wiles and cares. There 
was an earthquake in Vienna the 
other day. London or Paris might 
be swallowed up in a day, as half 
of Lisbon was a century ago, as 
all Pompeii was eighteen centuries 
ago. We dig them out, and there 
they are—the houses standing, the 
paintings fresh, the skeletons often 
in the very positions, in the very 
places, in which death overtook 
their owners so long before. The 
marks left by the cups of the revel- 
lers still remain upon the counters ; 
the prisoners’ bones still wear the 
felon’s chains; the belles their or- 
naments and their trappings of 
pride or vanity; the miser died 
gloating over his treasures, and the 
priest as he came from lurking in 
secret recesses in the hollow statue 
of the god, whence he uttered the 
lying oracles and deceived the faith- 
ful. There are the altars, crusted 
over with the victims’ blood, shed 
so uselessly ; the stables in which 
the victims themselves were kept; 
and the hall of mysteries with their 
symbolical paintings. They are all 
there—all unearthed after eighteen 
centuries of burial. And are thero 
no Jessons for us, in this year of 
grace, to be deduced from all this? 
I think there are—lessons deep and 
significant, full of instruction, if we 
only look at them aright, lessons of 
awful moment too, written in 
bones, in marble, and in stone. 
At the end of each strect was 
usually a fountain, and here, as 
the citizens sat at eventide, they 
might survey the Mediterranean 
beautiful as now, blue and sunny 
and serene. Crowds would pass 


and repass, some sauntering up 
and down in purple dresses, their 
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gala suits; slaves might be seen 
bearing on their heads vases of 
flowers ; some, too, of the richer in- 
habitants, sitting on marble benches, 
shaded from the sun by awnings, 
having before them tables laden 
with wine, with fruits, with flowers. 

And what was the usual dress 
of this motley crowd? The foga, 
a loose flowing robe, which covered 
the whole body, was originally worn 
by both sexes, but was in the later 
days of the Empire reserved for 
men alone. It was round, and 
close at the bottom, open at the 
top to the girdle, and without 
sleeves, so that the arms might be 
at liberty. Under the Empire, the 
women wore a different robe, a 
stola, with a broad border or fringe, 
reaching to the feet, and, when 
they went out of doors, a mantle 
or cloak thrown over it. At first 
the stola was woollen, but silk was 
introduced from the East, and in 
the later days of Pompeii silk was 
not uncommon. Golden tassels 
and strips of beaten gold, sewn 
into the borders as ornaments, 
were the luxuries of the wealthy. 
Trousers and stockings were equal- 
ly unknown, but strips of cloth 
were often worn wrapped round 
the legs, whilst the shoes and san- 
dals were red, scarlet, purple, or 
white. 

The fashion of doing the hair, 
lately prevalent amongst the ladies 
in England, seems to have been 
copied from the Pompeians—false 
hair was largely mixed with the 
natural, and the whole was done 
up, often into the form of a hel- 
met. Paint and gold powder were 
freely used to give a lustre to the 
hair, and to make it bright and 
yellow. Wigs, too, were not un- 
known. 

The ladies used small tooth- 
brushes and tooth-picks, some of 
the latter of silver, some of wood. 
They seem to have resorted to in- 
genious devices to increase the lus- 
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tre of their eyes. Harmless ser- 
pents, which they kept playfully 
in their bosoms, parrots, monkeys, 
and lap-dogs, were amongst their 
favourite pets. 

Their dressing tables were sup- 
plied with all sorts of appliances, 
except the pin. Combs of ivory 
or bone, curling tongs, jewellery of 
all kinds, earrings, necklaces, brace- 
lets, finger-rings, all were common, 
and, besides these, essences, per- 
fumes, washes, and dyes. 

People employed in special cecu- 
pations lived in particular streets, 
or in particular quarters of the 
town, as is still common in the 
bazaars of the East, and was com- 
mon in our western towns, up to 
the sixteenth century. One street, 
for instance, was called the street 
of dried fruits, from the quantity 
of raisins, figs, plums, olives, and 
pickles found there. The signs 
were various—a marble goat for 
one who sold milk; a head of 
Aisculapius for an apothecary’s 
shop; two men carrying an am- 
phora for a wine-shop; and a pig 
has also been found as a sign for a 
wine-shop recently—(was the pig 
sacred to Bacchus? ) — scales, 
moulds of bronze for pastry, some- 
times of elegant. designs, and 
money, have also been found. On 
the counter of an apothecary was 
a box of pills, together with jars 
of various descriptions of medicine. 
Those for whom the pills were pre- 
pared probably never felt the want 
of them. Vessels full of almonds, 
chestnuts, walnuts, and the fruit of 
the carob tree have been found in 
a fruiterer’s shop. 

Rings for tying up horses may 
be still seen fastened in the wall 
at each side of the door of an inn, 
with checkers also, one of the 
oldest of signs apparently. The 
stables for the horses of guests 
were extensive in one of these inns, 
with apartments above for the 
visitors, and large earthen vessels 
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for wine in the cellars, with foun- 
tains for water in the yard. 

The frescoes on the walls repre- 
sented scenes in the Greek legends, 
such as “The Parting of Achilles 
and Briseis,”’ “* Hector and Andro- 
mache,” “ The Seizure of Europa,” 
“ The Battle of the Amazons.” 
But besides these classical subjects 
others have been found more re- 
cently, representing the chase, hunt- 
ing, fullers engaged in cleaning 
clothes, banquets, and other scenes 
more objectionable. In the case of 
the fullers, three men and a boy are 
standing in the tubs, treading upon 
the clothes. Soap and brushes ap- 
pear to have been extensively in 
use, 

Parchment, leather, and rolls of 
papyrus, were used for writing, 
and reeds for pens. Their ink was 
made from lamp-black. Their 
libraries consisted of rows of cup- 
boards or presses, with rolls of 
parchment or papyrus within. But 
little has yet been discovered in the 
way of literature in Pompeii, but 
who can tell what treasures may 
not yet be unearthed? What 
should we not give for a few letters, 
written by an intelligent Roman 
officer, in Palestine, for instance, 
some forty or fifty years before the 
burial of the city? and who can 
say that some such may not yet be 
found ? 

Among the most recent excava- 
tions was that of a banker’s house, 
with a strong box containing a 
multitude of coins, and statements 
of accounts of those whohad lodged 
their money with him,some of them 
charred and undecipherable, others 
quite legible. A few days before, 
the loss of those sums would have 
been regarded as ruin by his 
clients, and, after the burial of the 
city, who felt the want of them? 
probably not one in a hundred. 

Near the villa of Cicero, outside 
the walls to the north-east, stretches 
a whole line of tombs— those of 
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Umbricius Scaurus, of Caius Cal- 
venzius Quietus, and of Lucius 
Libellus, being amongst the most 
remarkable. In one instance, at 
least, the family burial-place ap- 
pears to have been in close prox- 
imity to the family villa. The 
Diomeds were the occupiers of 
both—the dead Diotheds occupying 
the tomb and the living Diomeds 
the villa. In a subterranean pas- 
sage under this villa, the skele- 
tons of eighteen persons were 
found huddled together. The gal- 
ley in which a noble youth was 
drowned, may be found sculptured 
in marble, fresh and vivid, on the 
side of one of these tombs, just as 
it might be in Brompton or Ken- 
sal Green; whilst on another, a 
baker’s sepulchre, the irreverent 
stone-cutter jestingly inscribes, he 
baked meats for others when he 
was alive, and now death makes 
baked meat of him! A ghastly 
joke. It was the custom amongst 
the Romans to bury their dead as 
near as possible to the great roads. 
The dead there might not be alto- 
gether shut out, they thought, from 
society and companionship. 

A visit to the Museo Borbonico 
in Naples is necessary after a visit 
to Pompeii. The chief objects of 
antiquity that have been turned up 
in disinterring the buried city are 
there collected and arranged—statu- 
ary, the Dancing Faun, the sleep- 
ing Mercury, Laocoon, and others ; 
pictures on panels, encaustic, and 
frescoes, a parrot in harness, draw- 
ing a chariot, driven by a grass- 
hopper, caricatures of emperors and 
philosophers, mural decorations, 
and a row of thirteen miniatures, 
“the Dancing Girls of Pompeii” 
are well worth inspection ; the col- 
lection of jewellery and ornaments ; 
of domestic utensils and objects of 
daily life and daily usefulness; all 
are interesting, all illustrative of 
Pompeian life, all full of instruc- 
tion. 
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The visitor may search in vain 
for voluminous documents relative 
to landed property, mortgages, re- 
leases to trustees, transfers of mort- 
gages, assignments of equitable in- 
terests, and other such legal light 
reading of this nineteenth century ; 
but he will find instead a thousand 
articles full of vital interest, con- 
veying lessons that the wisest of 
us may take home and ponder over 
—inkstands with dry ink, purses 
with coins never more to be used 
for making purchases, surgical in- 
struments that performed their last 
operations eighteen centuries ago, 
colours prepared for pictures never 
to be painted, corks for bottles that 
were never blown. And he reads 
in all these the vanity of human 
toil, sowing where it is never to 
reap; the cunning of mankind in- 
tent upon a morrow which will 
never dawn; the value of little 
things and the worthlessness of 
great ones. A kind word, in the 
last days of Pompeii, was worth 
more than the richest jewellery of 
the richest belle. 
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I have said that, in many places, 
it appears as if the citizens of 
Pompeii had only temporarily been 
interrupted in their work, and 
would probably return after a little 
to finish it. 

M. Simond gives a curious illus- 
tration of this fact. ‘In the 
Forum, opposite to the Temple of 
Jupiter, 1 noticed a new altar of 
white marble, exquisitely beautiful, 
and apparently just out of the 
hands of the sculptor. An inclo- 
sure was being made round it, the 
mortar just dashed against the side 
of the wall, was but half spread 
out. You could see the long slid- 
ing stroke of the trowel about to 
return, and obliterate its own track. 
But it never did return. The hand 
of the workman was suddenly ar- 
rested by Vesuvius, and, after a 
lapse of more than eighteen hun- 
dred years, the whole now looks so 
fresh and new, that you would al- 
most swear the mason had bub 
gone to dinner, and would pre- 
sently come back to smooth over 
the unsightly roughness.’’* 


* Les Ruines de Pompéii,” p. 134. 
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WANDERINGS 


IN ELYSIUM. 


A SumMErR In CASHMERE. 


“ Tf there be an Elysium on earth 
It is this, it is this!” —Zalla Rookh. 


Axout the middle of April, 1870, I 
found myself at Lahore, endeavour- 
ing to procure some method of con- 
veyance to Goojerat, whence it was 
my intention to strike the hills at 
Bhimbur, on my way to the valley 
of Cashmere. There was some 
difficulty in getting further than 
Lahore, owing to the fact that Lord 
Mayo and Lord Napier of Magdala, 
with some of their Staff followers, 
and many army officers proceeding 
on the hot-weather leave of absence, 
were travelling north - westward 
also. 

A dawk-gharrie, or carriage, hav- 
ing, however, been secured, 1 and 
a friend, starting from the same 
hotel, took our seats therein at 6 
am., and reached Goojerat in 
safety at 7 p.m., a distance of 
seventy miles. We had stopped 
a short while for lunch at Wuzeer- 
abad, half-way, and had crossed 
en route the Ravee and Chenab 
rivers. Getting over the latter 
was a most tedious operation, as 
we had to traverse on either bank a 
weary waste of sand, where plodding 
bullocks were substituted for the 
galled jades which had been flogged 
with difficulty into doing six miles 
an hour. 

The Goojerat dawk-bungalow, or 
rest-house, is the best of its kind, 
perhaps, in India, being comfort- 
ably furnished and supplied with 


. books and newspapers; and it 


then Khansamah, or manager, took 
some interest in the welfare of his 
guests. There, at least, one could 
have some change from the eternal 
lean chicken, roa:t or curried, 
slaughtered, cooked, and eaten 
within the couple of hours’ stay 
of the traveller at most Indian 
staging houses. ‘There beef and 
mutton graced the board, and 
wines and soda water, &c., were 
forthcoming at call. 

Having hired a dogeart for twenty 
rupees (£2) to take us on to Bhim- 
bur, we started at 2 a.m, and man- 
aged to reach that place, a distance 
of only thirty miles, at 10 am. We 
could have walked it with greater 
ease and comfortin less time. The 
latter half of the road was disgrace- 
fully bad; perhaps the fitness of 
things would have been outraged 
had a decent road been carried to , 
the confines of Cashmere territory, 
where there are no roads at all. 

At any rate, on this journey we 
had to do more laborious work 
than riding, and helped more to 
pull our conveyance on than would 
the creature between the shafts, who 
jibbed and stuck at every rut and 
patch of sand on the way. It was 
comforting, therefore, as you may 
imagine, to get into Bhimbur, and 
to find there our trusty servants 
salaaming a welcome, and our tents 
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pitched, and some skins of water 
warming in the sunshine for our 
bath; having indulged in which 
very necessary luxury we found 
breakfast ready, and did ample 
justice to that meal. I should have 
mentioned that we had sent on our 
servants with most of our belong- 
ings by “bullock train” (the Go- 
vernmental Pickford) some days 
before we ourselves left for Lahore. 

Strolling about the place after 
breakfast, I came across a group of 
sturdy, dirty-looking fellows, who 
informed me they were Cashmeerees 
returning to Srinugger from Umrit- 
sur, and willing to be engaged as 
porters for the journey. Thereupon 
Lagreed to hire them for carriage 
of my goods and chattels, and 
in the sequel had no reason to 
congratulate myselfon the engage- 
ment. 

Our bundles were made up and 
sorted over-night for their respective 
carriers, and at 4 a.m. of the 19th 
April we commenced our first walk 
into the hills. 

After five miles of tolerably 
good ground, and having to ford a 
stream—at this time narrow and 
shallow, but when I re-crossed it in 
September a respectable river—we 
reached the foot of the Adhee 
Dhuk, an extremely nasty hill to 
climb, being very steep and of a 
most slippery sandstone. Its sum- 
mit is crowned by a Fuqueer’s hut, 
whose owner may be heard at times 
praying in a deep monotonous un- 
dertone. ‘The descent of the Adhee 
Dhuk is also very steep and rough, 
and the traveller has to hop from 
boulder to boulder for some miles 
before he reaches the plain about 
Sydabad. Luckier may he be, I 
trust, than myself, who went lame 
on that wretched mountain, having 
twisted a leg between two of its 
primeeval paving stones. This ac- 
cident lost me my hitherto com- 
panion, who pushed on by double 
stages—as I, having walked down 
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my lameness, was able to do some 
days later. 

Left Sydabad next day at 4 a.m., 
having to climb the Koomaneh 
Gosh, astiffish hill. Resting at its 
summit, in the grey of the morn- 
ing, 1 was surprised to find my leg 
grasped suddenly, and, starting up, 
discovered the Fuqueer (holy mendi- 
dicant) of the Koomaneh, who had 
commenced thus abruptly to sham- 
poo me. I was glad to submit to 
the operation, which was grateful 
enough, and for which the hermit 
of the hill was rewarded with a 
small coin, and after it I resumed 
my weary walk down another stony 
hill-side, and was rejoiced to reach 
Nowsheera at last, having done 
twelve nasty miles on a disabled 
leg. At Nowsheera are two tra- 
vellers’ houses, built in an orchard, 
with four rooms to each, and each 
room having its own verandah, a 
style of domestic architecture pre- 
vailing in most of the caravanserais 
in these hills. 

From Nowsheera to Chungus, 
the next stage (about fourteen 
miles), the road follows the valley 
of the river Tawi, in which excel- 
lent fishing may be had, though 
the mahseer (hill salmon) are not 
perhaps so fine as those to be 
caught at Poonch. The Chungus 
rest-house is beautifully situated 
on a high bank above the Tawi, 
and on my arrival at it J was grati- 
fied by a glorious view of the far 
snowy range of the Himalayas. 
Adjoining this rest-house are the 
remains of a grand serai, or halting 
place, of the Mogul emperors. 
Between Chungus and _ Rajaori 
(fifteen ‘ miles) at times you wind 
through green-hedged and sandy 
lanes, and nearing Rajaori, the 
Tawi has to be forded. ‘The large 
stones of this river are the most 
slippery, and its small ones the 
sharpest, in the world—erede ex- 
perto—for I foolishly took my boots 
off in order to cross it, not having 
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yet arrived at the luxury of grass 
sandals, whose value J learned to 
appreciate before long. 

The Burradurree, as the staging- 
house is called, is charmingly situ- 
ated on the high bank, opposite 
the quaint old town of Kajaori, 
whose palaces are rapidly crumbling 
away; while, between, the Tawi 
roars and rolls onward to the plains 
of India. An English traveller 
fishing the river up from Chungus, 
brought in a basket of thirty mah- 
seer from eight pounds weight 
downwards. ‘The mahseer is an 
excellent fish, and gives capital 
sport; it sometimes reaches, in 
good streams, a weight of over forty 
pounds. <A heavy thunderstorm 
broke over us at night, but next 
day we pushed on to Thunna Mun- 
dee, a small village of flat-roofed 
houses in a sort of bay amongst 
the hills. ‘The mountain tops close 
by were covered with snow, the 
result of the previous night’s storm. 

My Cashmere coolies came in 
late, purposely it appeared, in order 
to be quarrelled with, and then 
objected to accompany me by the 
Poonch route, which they knew it 
had been my intention to take in 
order to reach the valley. For from 
Thunna Mundee you can proceed 
by either of two routes ; the shorter 
taking you over the Pir Punjal at 
a height of 11,400 feet; the other 
passing through Poonch and over 
the Haji Pir at an elevation of 
8,200 feet. As the late fall of 
snow promised to render the former 
route rather distressing, I had de- 
cided on the latter, and was enabled 
through the Thanadar (head man) 
of the village to procure other 
porters. This official, with seeming 
eagerness, requested to be allowed 
to flog my Cashmeerees all round 
severely for their breach of con- 
tract ; but I asked him to administer 
a simple imprisonment of two days 
instead ; this he promised to do, 
expressing his regret for my 
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leniency. On inquiry, however, I 
found that he was in league with 
these very men, and had engaged 
them for another traveller then at 
Thunna Mundee, who was willing 
to attempt the Punjal route. I 
met this traveller later at Srinugger, 
and heard from him that he had 
suffered much hardship in crossing 
the Punjal pass, where the snow 
lay heavy and the cold was intense. 
As it was, by marching double 
stages on the longer route, I 
reached the capital a day or two 
before him. 

On the 24th I had a heavy grind 


_ up the spur of the Ruttun Pir, and 


then a steep and stony descent 
beyond through a pine forest, and 
then a pleasant walk along the 
valley of the Soorun river. The next 
day, starting at 5 a.m., found the 
path of an easy character as far as 
Poonch, though some scrambling 
had to be done along the rocks by 
the bank of the stream, and a 
bridge had to be crossed, @ la 
Blondin, composed of a large pine 
stem. Breakfasted at Poonch, a 
romantic-looking place, with a 
large castle, the residence of Rajah 
Motee Singh, and continued my 
walk to Kahoota, having to ford 
the Bitarrh river in a spot too deep 
and rapid forease of mind in the 
crossing. Then missed my guide 
on ahill-side, and at once lost my 
way, and got imprisoned in some 
jujube thorn-bushes, from which I 
only escaped with many wounds to 
reach my journey’s end at 7 p.m., 
some twenty-six miles. Next morn- 
ing it rained heavily as I started, 
the road being mostly in ascent and 
stony, for Aliabad, where the 
shelter-house was a mere cattle- 
shed ; during the night a succession 
of thunderstorms raged with terrific 
fury. I could hardly sleep for the 
cold and the loud crashes of thun- 
der echoing through the hills, and 
the flashes of lightning, almost 
blinding in their intensity. 
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Daring the évening I had been 
visited by the hermit of the moun- 
tain. He was a very feeble old 
creature, and somewhat drivelling 
in his talk. I gave him a small 
gratuity, at which he looked, and 
‘said it was not enough. I laughed 
sand gave him more. He informed 
me that a sahib who passed a few 
days before had given him two 
rupees. I said that must have 
been a burra sahib (a great man), 
to which he assented: “but I,” I 
pursued, “am a chota sahib, (a 
little man), an inferior character ;” 
and in this he frankly expressed 
his concurrence also. He told me 
he had been driven down from the 
pass by the cold, nevertheless I 
found him next morning seated 
outside his hut at the top of the 
Haji Pir crooning out some prayers. 
The poor old thing must have risen 
early, for I started a little after 
daybreak and pushed up the road 
at a rattling pace. The ascent of 
the Haji was not so toilsome as I 
had expected, but the descent, after 
the night's snow fall, was slippery 
and unpleasant. I met some troops 
of large baboons in the pine forest ; 
the effect of the snow on and about 
these trees was very beautiful. 
Orossing a bridged stream, I[ 
‘reakfasted at-a solitary and pic- 
turesque-looking spot called Hydra- 
bad, and then walked on till, 
some three miles further, I came 
upon the most exquisitely charming 
waterfall I have ever seen. 

Out of an opening some 30 feet 
below the summit of a precipitous 
hillside, shoots an aerial river, fall- 
ing full 60 feet into a thickly 
wooded glen, where it dashes its 
waters into those of two other 
mountain torrents, roaring and 
seething over their rocky meeting- 
place. The clamour of waters was 
deafening, and as I paused there 
long, to enjoy the full grandeur. of 
the scene, I half expected that 
Undine herself would start from 


the boiling foam and woo me to 
her embraces in her own romantic 
dwelling-place! However, I slept 
at Ooree that night, starting next 
morning at 6 o’clock for a walk of 
twenty-six miles, so as to reach 
the happy valley by evening. 

Part of the road, above the 
Jhelum river, was grand and pic- 
turesque, and below, the river 
rolled along in tumultuous fury. 
The day had been hot, and reach- 
ing the foot of the Baramulla pass, 
I stopped at a sparkling spring and 
drank long and lovingly of its 
grateful water, then struck boldly 
up to the top of the ridge, and 
looked my first look upon the Valley 
of Cashmere ! 

Towering up into the clear sky 
were the furthest snowy peaks! 
Nearer, others, such as Huramok, 
also covered with snow; then the 
lower ranges of grey hills and the 
somewhat uneven surface of the 
valley itself, with its lakes and its 
river; and, close by and under me, 
the town of Baramulla, amid-a 
grove of poplar trees. 

Having gratified my sense of the 
picturesque and beautiful by sur- 
veying the glorious expanse of hill 
and dale, and water, I continued 
my walk to the town of Baramulla, 
where I immediately hired a large 
boat (called in Cashmeeree a 
doongah) for my servants and 
luggage, and a sort of canoe 
(shikarah), by which I might my- 
self all the quicker reach the 
capital, and shortly started up 
stream. Lying at full length as 
evening fell, I looked upwards at 
the clear heaven and the lofty 
mountain peaks, and yielded to a 
delicious languor (somewhat super- 
induced by the long day's trudge 
under a broiling sun), which soon 
became merged in a_ profound 
sleep. From this I was awakened 
by the boatmen, who informed me 
I had arrived at Sopoor. where is a 
travellers’ rest-house. Into this I 
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proceeded, and threw myself with 
a rug and pillow upon the earthen 
floor; but by no means could I 
induce the sweet restorer of tired 
mature to close my eyelids again ; 
for millions of fleas disputed pos- 
session of the room with me, and 
to them I yielded the place after 
some restless hours, and betook 
myself again to the boat. 

Paddling on, we crossed the 
Wulloor lake, overgrown in most 
parts with the lotus and singhara 
plants (the latter gives a plea- 
santly edible nut in July and 
August), and into the river again, 
landing occasionally to stroll along 
the towing path; on, by clumps of 
giant plane trees and groves of 
lofty poplars, under quaint wooden 
bridges and past quainter wooden 
houses, from whose lattices peeped 
many black eyes to see one of the 
earliest arrived sahibs of the season ; 
past the maharajah’s palace, whose 
walls and bastions frown over the 
stream and glare fiercely in the 
sunlight with their tawdry adorn- 
ments of yellow and red, on past 
mosque and minaret, past ghat and 
garden, till we arrive at a bank 
lined by a row of tall poplar trees, 
where are the lath-and-plaster 
houses, somewhat tumble-down it 
must be admitted, but yet most 
generously and hospitably provided 
by the maharajah for the reception 
of European visitors, and where 
we accordingly disembark, to be 
immediately mobbed by a crowd 
of boatmen, shikarees, tailors, and 
touters of all sorts. These houses 
are intended each for two visitors, 
having three or four small rooms 
on both floors, and are at the 
service of any one arriving. No 
charge is made for their occupancy, 
nor is any fee exacted from travel- 
lers in Cashmere for the use of any 
of the rest-houses built, at the 
maharajah’s expense, on the lines 
of route. 

On arrival at Srinugger each 
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visitor is presented with a nuzzer, 
or offering, from the maharajah. 
This generally consists of a sheep 
or goat (I could not decide which 
animal mine represented), some 
sugar, spices, and fruit, and is 
meant as a token of welcome to 
his highness’s territory. 

As my stay at the capital, on 
this occasion, was to be a very 
short one, I went next day to make 
such purchases as I required; 
travelling from shop to shop by 
boat, the usual mode of locomotion 
in this inland Venice; for, besides 
the river Jhelum. which is the 
main street, are two canals inter- 
secting the city on either bank, 
and the city (or Dhull lake), by 
which one travels to the various 
points of interest about. I ex- 
changed some of my Indian rupees 
into Cashmere ones (called chil- 
kies), very unnecessarily, as I soon 
discovered, for the British Indian 
rupee is current everywhere in the 
valley, and the chilkie is slightly 
depreciated, not always passing at 
its nominal value of ten annas. 
The chilkie is merely a hammered 
lump of silver with a Persian 
inscription of date, &c., but curious 
to say with the Roman capitals 
I. H. 8. thrown in, apropos de rien, 
at least I have heard no explanation 
of this use of them given. I rigged 
myself out in a shooting suit of 
the country cloth (puttoo) for ten 
shillings, very serviceable stuff, 
got mocassins and sandals, and 
finally procured a ‘“‘ purwanah ” or 
passport, from the maharajah’s 
agent—one Mohesh Chund, fami- 
liarly known as “ the baboo!” 

On the 2nd May, started in my 
doongah down stream, again to 
cross the Wulloor lake. My boat’s 
crew was @ peculiar one ; consisting 
of an old man, two old women, one 
young woman, and three chiidren 
of from ten to four years old; these, 
even the youngest, used to take 
their turn at the towing rope, to 
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which they were allowed with all 
gravity to yoke themselves, trudging 
sturdily and with serious purpose 
along. At night, while in mid 
stream, we were overtaken by a 
vivlent thunderstorm, and with our 
feeble and motley equipage had 
some difficulty in making the bank, 
where we remained moored till 
morning. I first remarked on this 
night what peculiarly sweet voices 
the Cashmere women have; and 
often after in the valley I have 
heard angelic tones issuing from 
the mouths of demons of ugliness. 
We reached our port (Bandipore) 
safely next day, and I pitched my 
tent under a plane tree near the 
village. ‘These trees are the finest 
growths in the valley. The present 
one I measured roughly, and found 
it to be, breast high, twenty-four feet 
in girth. The afternoon was passed 
in purchasing supplies of rice, &c. 
&e. Of rice I took five maunds 
(400 pounds) for the provisioning 
of my servants and porters. My 
servants were two in number; a 
khidmutgar (cook, butler, and 
general attendant), and a bheestie 
(water-carrier), who being a reli- 
gious congener (fellow Mussulman) 
of the khidmutgar, helped him in 
his work ; there were two shikarees 
(huntsmen) also, and my coolies 
(porters) numbered seventeen—five 
of them being told off to the five 
maunds of rice. 

On the 4th of May we left our 
encampment at 6 am. Had I 
known how steep a hill I was to 
find in the Tragbul our walk would 
have commenced a coupie of hours 
earlier. I reached its foot at 
7a.m. And began the ascent under 
a hot and blistering sun. Not 
Falstaff himself ever larded the 
lean earth so copiously as did I on 
this wearying day. But ‘l'ragbul 
was reached at last, though my 
coolies only arrived by driblets 
during the evening. I found it to 
be a mere clearing in the pine 
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forest of about a hundred yards by 
fifty, with a pool of half-melted 
snow-water in its centre. Dinner 

and cigar finished, I was not long 

in seeking my camp-bed, as we had 

a trying walk over the Rajdiangan 

snow-clad ridge in prospect for the 

next march, when I was up at 3 a.m., 

but could only get my people off 

about four o'clock, so tired were they 

after the exertions of the previous 

day. We hada couple of miles of 
stiff climbing before reaching the 

top of Rajdiangan, 11,800 feet 

above the sea level, finding it 

thickly coated with snow. 

Baron Hugel ascended this 
mountain on the 6th of December, 
1835. Let me quote his descrip- 
tion of it: “I shall never forget 
(he writes) the cold I felt at the 
summit of that mountain. The 
north wind cut my face as with a 
knife, and my very bones seemed 
turned to ice. My thermometer, 
notwithstanding, was not lower 
than 31°; all around me was utter 
desolation, not a living creature, 
not a tree nor sign of vegetation as 
far as the eye could reach. Nought 
else, in fact, but rocks and ice and 
masses of snowclouds.”’ 

We had a walk through this snow- 
field of about three miles, when 
descending by a steep frozen and 
difficult gully, we got into a narrow 
and snow-blocked valley. The 
avalanches from the hill sides on 
either hand, having fallen earlier in 
the year, had become pressed and 
hardened, and so formed for miles. 
one of the snow bridges so common 
in these mountains; for beneath 
where we walked, and walked in 
perfect safety, rolled a rapid torrent, 
one of the tributaries of the river 
Kishengunga. So journeying.we ar- 
rived at Jotkusu, a mere blockhouse 
for post runners, and perhaps the 
dreariest spot for man’s residence 
to be anywhere found ; after break- 
fasting there, we pushed on, still 
over a snow-bridge, about a mile 
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further, where we encamped in a 
small clearing in the pine forest. 
It rained heavily all the evening, 
and through the night, and continued 
to pour in the morning when we 
resumed our travels; the walking 
was heavy too, owing to the slippery 
state of the paths. Still through a 
snow covered valley, girdled by pine 
forests, we went, till we gained 
another tumbledown block-house, 
named, Kunzlewan. The river 
Kishengunga is here a fine stream, 
and happened to be bridged—for 
the bridges over these mountain 
torrents are swept away every 
winter, to be built up again every 
spring. In the wildest part one 
has to cross ona slack rope, holding 
on at the widest stretch of one’s 
arms to stay ropes at either side; 
or otherwise, one gets into a basket 
suspended by a noose from a rope, 
and with heart in mouth at every 
pull, is jerked across the torrent at 
a fearful height above it. This 
bridge of Kunzlewan was, however, 
a work of art in its way, and easily 
traversed. At about a mile beyond 
it, we halted at a house called Nyall. 
After wading through much liquid 
manure about this homestead, IL 
clambered on to the roof and sat 
there for some hours in heavy rain, 
at last I got my small tent up there, 
and pitched it somehow. 1 found 
afterwards in the Punjal hills, that 
tent-pitching on the roofs of houses 
is quite in the ordinary rules of 
Cashmere travelling. 

A wretched night it was at Nyall 
through fleas and moisture. Nor 
yet had it given over raining on the 
next day, when we started onwards 
for Gurais ; which was held forth to 
me by my followers as quite a land 
of promise; if not flowing with 
milk and honey, at least where 
certain comforts were to be ‘had; 
and where I should meet with an 
English sahib, one of two already 
before me on this road. And it 
cleared up also as we passed on 
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where the Kishengunga rolled noisily 
and rapidly along through many 
bold and striking gorges. On the 
opposite bank I saw a flock of six 
or seven ibex, but out of shot : in- 
deed, on various occasions thereafter 
did my shikaree point out to me 
on far-off peaks, where I could see 
them througli a fieid glass, certain 
flocks of goats, which he assured 
me were ibex. On these occasions 
I always received his assertion with 
such perfect confidence in its truth- 
fulness, that I never sought to 
pursue the inquiry further. Not, 
therefore, will 1 try to detract from 
the merits of those sportsmen who, 
more sound in wind, and younger 
in years than myself, follow this 
wily climber through his difficult 
and dangerous fastnesses; for as 
the danger is, so must be the ex- 
citement ; and judged by this test, 
even tiger shooting on foot in the 
jungle does not require steadier 
nerve in the hunter, nor can it yield 
hima keener enjoyment. 

About three miles from Gurais 
I had a lucky escape: for, slipping, 
I fell on the narrow path above the 
river, but fortunately recovered my 
footing by a quick instinct. As 
I got to my legs again, my 
shikaree, who had made no attempt 
to save me, remarked that it was a 
nasty place to tumble ; and looking, 
I saw how closely I had shaved apre- 
cipitous fall of full forty feet into the 
rocky torrent, above which we were 
travelling. I was new just then to 
the grass sandals (called pool) worn 
mostly in Cashmere, but managed 
to keep my feet better thereafter. 
These sandals are made in a few 
minutes by the shikarees or coolies, 
and can be worn for two or three 
days, with an occasional tightening 
of the bands. When going over 
very rough ground, however, you 
may wear out a couple of pairs in 
a day, and it is always advisable to 
have a spare set at hand. The 
country is literally strewed with 
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cast-off pools, so that a stranger 
might almost make his way about 
by following them in any frequented 
part. 

Not far from Gurais, the path 
follows the interstices of the rocks 
onthe steep banks of the stream, 
and one has to pick his way care- 
fully from one foothold to another. 

Gurais is a collection of four or 
five villages, in a small valley, sur- 
rounded by lofty hills on all sides, 
save where the river finds its way 
through; it was here bridged in 
two places, and I had the pleasure 
of seeing the tent of the “ sahib,” 
of whom I had heard on the road. 
He was at breakfast, and invited 
me to join him. There was ibex 
steak I recollect, which tasted well 
to me, somewhat like beef, though 
it is not thought wholesome by the 
Cashmere people, who also depre- 
cate the flesh of the musk deer, 
ealling both “ Gurm,” in English, 
“hot,” but meaning difficult of 
digestion. There is a mud fort at 
Gurais near the upper bridge, and 
near it my tent was pitched, and as 
the sun shone out brightly, my 
modest kit was soon laid out for an 
airing. ‘Thereafter all, save two, of 
my coolies, were dismissed to their 
homes ; these two being retained 
to act mostly as Post runners 
between my camp and Srinugger, 
to fetch letters and newspapers, and 
loaves of bread, and such things as 
the capital could supply for our 
wants. ‘The loaves of bread used 
to arrive somewhat stale—but then 
we took out a little of the crumb, 
and poured into the cavity a small 
quantity of fresh milk, stopped the 
orifice, and set it for a short time to 
bake in the oven, and the loaf 
came out fresh and sweet as at 
first. 

On the 8th the sun shone out 
gloriously above the conical hill to 
eastward of Gurais valley, said to 
be full of ibex, but only climbable 
by them, and our party started on- 
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wards. There was some difficulty 
about coolies, in lieu of two having 
to put up withalame pony. About 
a mile further the river was bridged 
again, this bridge leading to the 
Tilail valley, a good sporting 
ground, and about a mile further 
on, we came to another bridge, 
which according to my shikaree led 
nowhere. This I thought curious: 
the fact being that we should have 
crossed this latter bridge to the left 
bank of the stream, which we would 
have been able to recross by a 
bridge higher up. My guide, 
philosopher and friend —my shikaree 
—in whom I was obliged to place 
all my confidence, chose on this 
occasion, to make me travel by 
a road, which even the Cashmeerees 
had deserted for two years as un- 
safe to pass over, whilst there was a 
fairly good path on the opposite 
bank. My first reason for sup- 
posing something to be wrong, was 
that we arrived, with some trouble, 
where the road ceased altogether, 
having dropped in a landslip into 
the river at a not very recent date. 
However, there was the rock, al- 
most perpendicular, with a few 
jagged projections here and there, 
but slimy from a mossy over- 
growth ; beyond—five or six yards 
only—was the path again full in 
sight. 

Shikaree turns to me and says. 
“the road is not good here.” I 
agree with him, and venture to say 
he has made a mistake—he takes 
an oath he knows the country as 
well as his father’s house—and 
thinks we had better try to get 
across this small gap. ‘ Will you 
follow me, sabib, if I precede you?”’ 
It was evident to me he did not wish 
to go, perhaps on my account, for 
these men can hold on like flies to 
places quite impossible to Europeans 
or plainsmen. I answered, “ No,” 
with emphasis,—“ I would rather 
take the hill,’—this we did, and 
after some severe walking, found 
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ourselves once more on the path 
above the stream: there is another 
difficulty—the road. appears again 
to have subsided into the river— 
“Oh, no,” he cries, “it is quite 
easy,”-I have only to follow him; 
and he gives me no time for 
reflection, but pushes on, clamber- 
ing to the rock, and below is a fall 
of at least 30 feet to the river. 
“ There is no place to put my foot,” 
I ery, with one leg dangling over 
the precipice, and holding on with 
both hands, and the toes of my other 
foot. Shikaree sees my distress, 
and inserts his alpenstock into a 
crevice—if I hesitate I am lost— 
I trust my thirteen stone upon it, 
and geta foothold beyond. I then 
find myself on a path six inches 
wide, all that is Jeft of the ancient 
causeway, which looks, and is, slip- 
pery from water filtering through 
the hill-side; there are only a few 
paces to take, but they seem never 
ending; and at last I am leaning 
against a rock, which is between 
me and the river, with secure foot- 
hold behind— and there below me 
is the bridge, over which I see my 
coolies passing safely with their 
burdens. ‘‘ They have made another 
road since I was here last,” says the 
shikaree, “And not before it was 
wanted,’’ say I, and so ends that 
incident. We were now close to 
Doodgay, a thriving village of two 
huts and a curious watermill, the 
latter for the benefit of all travellers, 
many of whom earry their food in 
the grain, and who by a simple 
arrangement of a small trap-door, 
can apply or divert the water power. 
My tent came up rather late, the 
lame pony having been exchanged 
at a farm-house for a livelier one, 
who had immediately cast his 
load and bolted. Our camp was 
pitched on the shoulder of a hill 
above the stream, and I remained 
some days shooting about the cross 
valley there. On the 13th we 
moved on eight miles, encamping 
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on a small Murg or down named 
Pooshwarie, which was under culti- 
vation, and on the 14th shifted 
further to another down of larger 
dimensions, but uninhabited, called 
Minnie Murg; on this walk we had 
to cross some steep slopes of snow, 
where we were obliged to trust a 
good deal to our alpenstocks. At 
Minnie Murg, I encamped on a 
small patch where the snow had 
melted, and close to the junction 
of a narrow but very noisy streamlet 
with the Kishengunga. On the 15th 
went out early, and coming up with 
a fine she-bear, shot her through 
the breast, when she went rolling 
down the hill-side into a snow 
drift far below. Again, in the 
afternoon, [ wounded a large he- 
bear, breaking one of his fore legs, 
when he took to the level ground 
near the river, where I followed 
him, giving him another shot, 
whereon he charged, but was turned 
by another shot, he then made for 
the river and plunged in. On 
reaching the bank, I saw him 
holding on by one fore foot to the 
rocks on the other side; and waited 
till he had clambered up, as had I 
dropped him into the roaring tor- 
rent we could not have recovered 
him, when I finished him with a 
bullet in his skull. How to get his 
skin was now a question ? 

Some hundred yards below where 
he lay were the remains of a snow 
bridge; but this, while piled up 
towards either shore, had given 
altogether in the centre, leaving a 
chasm over the stream of some 
nine feet, and one or two fissures 
in the snow buttresses showed that 
the rest of this winter structure 
would soon follow. My second 
shikaree and a coolie, who appeared 
from the camp close by, collected a 
few small fir trees, and placed three 
of them across the broken arch; 
then one pressed against them while 
the other, holding on by one of these 
sticks on either side, walked across on 
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theihird. I was not near enough to 
prevent this most risky adventure, 
or I should not have allowed them 
to trust to so frail a mode of pas- 
sage. However, the first having 
crossed, helped the other over to 
him in a similar manner. 

They did not take long to deprive 
Bruin of his coat, and then returned 
to their bridge. I had many mis- 
givings ; but yet the first crossed 
safely, and then the second ; but at 
the very moment that the latter 
reached us, both buttresses of snow 
gave, and were carried away in the 
rushing river. Had these men 
gone in with the snow, it was out 
of our power to have saved them ; 
for, besides that perhaps no swim- 
mer could have stemmed such a 
torrent (and these fellows, I found 
on inquiry, could nof swim), they 
were. so encumbered with their 
thick clothing they could not have 
even made an effort at recovering 
the bank. See how curious a 
virtue is courage! or how much a 
matter of custom! According to 
our notions, the Cashmeerees are 
pusillanimous in the extreme, and 
yet they will face positions of peril 
without hesitation, from which the 
boldest European would recoil. 

I remained at Minnie Murg till 
the 19th, shooting a few more bears 
—the largest I got measured seven 
and a half feet from scut to snout; 
these were the snow or red bears; 
if you get the wind of them they 
are easily stalked and secured. 
Four marches further on is Skardo; 
but the route further was said in 
Montgomerie’s map to be only 
practicable from 15th July to 15th 
September; where we were en- 
camped was about 11,000 feet above 
sea level; but the Boorji Pass, 
three marches further, is at an 
altitude of 15,700 feet. All things 
considered, as I was by no means 
exploring, or seeking to trespass on 
Mr. Hayward’s ground, I thought 
it best to retrace my steps to the 


valley. Mr. Hayward, some months 
afterwards so treacherously mur- 
dered at Gilghit, was well known 
by the natives along the road we 
had traversed. Minnie Murg is 
not mentioned on any map, but it 
is as well deserving of mention as 
many murgs so honoured. It is 
one of the largest downs amongst 
these mountains, and shows signs 
of having been cultivated. When 
I visited it the bears had its pasture 
grounds of wild rhubarb to them- 
selves. At its eastern extremity 
two streams join into the Kishen- 
gunga, one from the north, the 
other from the north-east; whilst 
at its western end is a narrow 
valley, where the sun’s rays find so 
much difficulty in penetrating that 
even towards the end of May the 
stream flowing in it was bridged by 
hardened snow throughout. One 
day wandering along it I came 
upon two three-year-old bears at 
play in a snowdrift; now and then 
they would knock each other over 
in the snow, and paw and bite 
shoulders in sport or dalliance, 
again roll some yards down locked 
together in embrace, or sliding in 
a sitting posture; at times they 
actually looked as if laughing, and 
snorted joyously. After watching 
them for some time I fired a shot 
close to them, when they got up, 
more astonished than alarmed, and 
moved slowly away, turning to look 
at me occasionally, in evident doubt 
and surprise. _ 

On the 20th I reached Nillikikysh, 
and surely no such small spot was 
ever blessed with so long a name. 
It was a mere clearing on the bank 
of the river of some thirty feet 
square. From our camp we saw a 
few bears on the opposite hillside, 
and towards evening a flock of ten 
or twelve fine ibex. The valley 
here was narrow, between lofty and 
precipitous mountains, and long 
after darkness had fallen on our 
halting-place, the heights above and 
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peaks beyond were lit by the lin- 
gering sun. 

On the next day we made Gurais 
(twenty miles), passing our former 
encampment of Doodgay, near 
which I shot a fine musk-deer, 
whose head and pod my shikaree 
preserved for me. I took care to 
avoid the break-neck path by which 
that gentleman had led me on my 
journey up, and crossing the 
bridges, found an easy road on the 
other bank. Since we had passed, 
however, the bridge leading to the 
Tilail had been washed away, and 
on reaching Gurais we found that, 
from the rapid melting of the snow, 
the waters had spread themselves 
over that valley.’ There was some 
difficulty in finding a dry spot for 
the tents. Here [had the pleasure 
of meeting my original travelling 
companion, who had been shooting, 
with some success, but under great 
difficulties, in the Punjal mountain 
range. Amongst those hills, if 
one may believe the shikarees, 
dwells an aged markhor, with horns 
quite seventy inches long, whom 
sportsmen, on the faith of the 
shikarees, have been pursuing for 
many years. European eye hath 
not yet beheld him, but neverthe- 
less his existence is not the less 
credited from season to season. My 
friend was not more fortunate than 
others in regard to him, and so 
thought it well to change his hunt- 
ing ground to the Tilail in search 
of ibex instead. 

A few days later, on my road to 
Kunzlewan, I had a long and tire- 
some stalk after a herd of barasing 
(antlered deer), wanting one for the 
pot, but failed to get within shot 
of them. Along the valley where 
I had journeyed up on a snow- 
bridge, all sign of winter had melted 
away, and we trod luxuriously on a 
thick growth of clover. We met 
this day some hundreds or so of 
the Maharajah’s sepoys escorting 
treasure to Gilghit. ‘They did not 
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seem to like their occupation, as 
service on that frontier is not much 
affected by them; but wherever 
they go they live at free quarters 
on their countrymen, who fly at 
their approach with a terror and 
rapidity which, could they inspire 
their enemies with the like, would 
make them easy conquerors every- 
where. 

Heavy thunderstorms joined their 
wild uproar to the clangour of the 
torrent all night above and below 
me, as I lay half frozen and all 
damp in the miserable blockhouse 
of Jotkusu. We were only able to 
start at noon next day—not along 
the gorge by which we had travelled 
up; for that was unsafe from the 
rush of waters—but np a steep and 
slippery hill by which, after much 
severe walking, we gained the Raj- 
diangan ridge, where the snow still 
lay thick, having, indeed, received a 
fresh coating during the night. 
Here we passed a dead pony, and, 
on the snow about where .it lay, 
were visible the paw marks of a 
large leopard. It rained and snowed 
upon us part of the way, but we 
reached Tragbul easily in the after- 
noon. And next day found us 
comfortably encamped in the grate- 
ful shade of the glorious chenar 
(plane) tree of Bandipore. 

On the 27th we started in a large 
boat for Srinugger, mooring for the 
night at Shadipore (the city of 
marriage), so called from the Scinde 
river at that spot being wedded to 
(flowing into) the Jhelum; and 
considered so sacred a place that 
there, in presence of a large con- 
course of people, “the faithful 
dewan of the great king Lalitaditya”’ 
drowned himself one fine day, long 
ago. This interesting cireumstance 
is mentioned in Doctor Ince’s 
“Guide to Kashmir,” and the doctor 
also remarks that close by stands a 
solitary chenar tree which, tradition 
says, never grows, and which he, 
with an evident belief in the said 
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tradition, carefully measured “ on 
the 15th of August, 1865, when it 
was about 11 feet in circumference.” 
And here let me add, that travellers 
in Cashmere are much beholden to 
Dr. Ince for his very useful little 
book, with whichall intending visitors 
toElysium should beprovided. Night 
had fallen by the time we pulled up 
at Shadipore, but I can well recol- 
lect the calm pleasure I experienced 
on approaching it, as I lay reclined 
in the prow of the boat, while dark- 
ness dropped upon the valley, and 
I watched the black trees reflected 
blackly in the stream, and only 
heard the light ripple of the water 
as we moved along. 

Passing through Srinugger next 
day, we saw the still smoking ruins 
of one of the bridges which here 
span the Jhelum. Were endurance 
alone a test of high art, these 
bridges might vie with better known 
structures of the kind, although 
they are, in truth, the most ricketty 
looking in existence. The piers 
are merely rough stacks of timber, 
across which again are placed trans- 
verse beams of pine to form a foot- 
way; but this pine is the deodar, 
which nothing but fire seems able 
to destroy. These bridges are said 
to be 600 years old. The one 
burnt in 1870 had « double row of 
shops running along either side, 
like old London Bridge. 

On arrival at the European quar- 
ter we found all the bungalows full, 
and the encamping grounds white 
with the tents of visitors. Having 
left my camp standing at Bandipore 
with the intention of returning 
there shortly, I lived on in my 
boat, which was comfortable enough. 

On the Sth of June we were 
again in camp at Erin, some three 
miles from Bandipore, amid a grove 
of mulberry trees, with fruit already 
ripening upon them. Here we 
remained a week, when we moved 
off vid Bandipore to Alsoo, en route 
to the beautiful Lolab valley. Some 
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Bombay jugglers—two rather pretty 
girls amongst them—enlivened our 
camp in the evening with their 
performances. On the 11th, after 
a stiffish climb, we were gratified 
at the top of the Alsoo pass with a 
fine view of the park-like scenery 
of the valley of Lolab; could see 
its pretty and scattered hamlets 
nestling under groves of stately 
chenar and walnut trees—the dis- 
tant river winding through its 
further extremity—and on either 
side the lofty hills clothed with 
pine forests, forming a deep umbra- 
geous setting for this perfect picture 
of quiet beauty. 

By a very steep path we descended 
to a village, and°encamped under 
some splendid walnut trees; and, 
in three other easy marches we 
reached Kufwarah, «here the valley 
narrows, but beyond which it opens 
out into two other offsets of the 
main valley. We remained at 
Kufwarah about a fortnight, shoot- 
ing, and eating cherries, which were 
fine and plentiful, when crossing a 
range of hills we found ourselves 
at Boomhai, in the Cashmere 
valley. 

By this time the mulberries had 
ripened, and this fruit is eagerly 
devoured by all animals about. I 
have been amused to see cows, 
horses,dogs and sheep,all eating away 
in the same grove, perhaps under 
the same tree, into which motley 
assemblage an old hen would come 
clucking with her chickens for their 
feed. And as for the “humans,” 
they take their allowance also. I 
have watched an old lady followed 
by half a dozen children proceed to 
a mulberry tree, give the branches 
a good shaking, and then walk off 
to her work in the fields, leaving 
her progeny to grub up and fill 
themselves with the fallen fruit. 

From Boomhai we marched to 
Sopoor. We found the bungalow 
there fully occupied. One of its 
occupants, an officer of a native 
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cavalry regiment, having a pack of 
hounds with him, brought to the 
valley, not with the intention of 
hunting them, but to give them the 
benefit of a cool climate, during a 
season that would have killed them 
off like flies in the Punjab. This 
is the great expense attending the 
ownership of hounds in India. 
Like delicate ladies there, they 
require a six months’ residence in 
the hills. It was a never ending 
delight to the inhabitants of Sopoor 
to see these hounds fed. The 
population of the town assembled 
a full hour before feeding time 
opposite the kennels, and waited 
about, sitting, smoking, and talking, 
till the dogs were let forth to their 
food; then came a hush, and then 
the rapid guzzling and crunching 
followed, and then the crowd broke 
up, to reassemble for the same 
sight next day. 

At Sopoor [ dismissed my shika- 
rees. ‘These men are no doubt 
necessary companions for sports- 
men, but, as a rule, they know 
little of their trade. They are keen 
sighted to a marvellous degree, and 
have a certain sort of independent 
frankness of manner, not without 
its charm to one sick of the fawning 
servility of the natives of the 
plains. Their conversation is not 
varied ; generally dwelling on the 
sahibs whom they have served in 
previous years, whom, according to 
your good or ill-nature, they discuss 
as excellent or doubtful characters 
for sport or generosity. 

But the native whom on these 
wanderings I came to appreciate 
best was my khidmutgar or butler. 
This fellow, anything but a strong 
looking man, and not very young, 
after his walk over these cruel 
paths, sometimes of near on thirty 
miles, in a climate rigorous for 
him, would settle down in perfect 
good humour to his work, having 
first helped to pitch my tent and 
his own, and unpacked and Jaid out 
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what things I required, and in a 
short time turn me out a savoury 
dinner in many a dreary solitude. 

Pleasant it was to sniff up first 
the sweet scent of the pine logs as 
their misty vapour curled languidly 
away ; and, secondly, pervading and 
finally dominating the other, the 
still sweeter‘ odour of the culinary 
compound destined for my con- 
sumption. To the which full jus- 
tice having been done, then and 
only then did this hard-working 
one proceed to his solitary enjoy- 
ment of the day—the cooking and 
eating of his own frugal meal. 
Next morning he was hard at work 
again, foremost in the striking of 
tents and packing; and so ever 
from day to day—not once had I 
to check him or find fault with 
him during this vagabond ex- 
istence. 

Not bad in his way—but still far 
inferior as a servant—was the 
bheestie or water-carrier. Strong 
as most of his class are—willing 
enough, too, as they are generally 
also—his power of enduring fatigue 
was not so great as that of the 
other, and more than once he 
broke down on a day’s journey. This 
fellow was an enormous eater; and 
whether it was that he habitually 
eat too much (and I believe he did), 
or that he eat too fast, his powers 
of digestion were quite unequal to 
his capacity for swallowing, and our 
camp was often made hideous by 
his nightmare howlings; from which 
he could only be induced to desist 
by severe and immediate pommel- 
lings administered by all within 
striking distance of him. Yet he 
was not without a certain humour 
of a practical turn, as this anecdote 
may show. In camp some time 
afterwards a neighbour of mine 
wanting a bath told him, through a 
servant, to fetch water, This he 
refused to do, and the gentleman 
having complained to me, I, mis- 
understanding the affair, so far as 
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to suppose he had refused the 
sahib personally his request, 
desired the gentleman to punish 
him how he pleased. Thereupon 
the bheestie rushed away in high 
dudgeon, but relieved his feelings 
by a furious assault on one of the 
servants of the said sahib, who 
thus acted most unwillingly vi- 
cariously for his master—indeed 
this latter unfortunate servant 
had suffered previously in a quite 
surprising and ludicrous manner. 
His master having called loudly 
and repeatedly for him from his 
tent and getting no reply, came 
forth to look for him, and to his 
astonishment saw him close by, and 
paying no attention to the sum- 
mons ; nay, more, just as the sa- 
hib appeared the man threw him- 
self into what seemed to be a some- 
what insulting attitude, bowing his 
head in quite another direction, and 
so elevating another part towards 
his master, who laid his stick smartly 
across it. On explanation being 
made, it appeared that the man was 
praying in the direction of Mecca, 
like a good Mahommedan, and 
was so rapt in devotion as to be un- 
able to pay attention to outward 
sounds or movements. The other Ma- 
hommedans about the place roared 
with laughter over the business, 
and it was a standing joke with 
them long after, whenever the man 
was not forthcoming at call, that he 
was at his prayers—‘ Numaz purta”’ 
was always uttered with a broad 
grin. 

On our way back to Srinugger, 
by boat, we visited the famous lake 
of Manusbul. You enter it by a 
narrow canal a short way below the 
village of Sumbul, where the Jhelum 
is bridged, and after a few hundred 
yards of tracking reach the lake, 
silent and solitary amid the lofty 
hills. A terrible gloom seemed 
brooding upon it, only my _ skiff 
stirred its waters, and, I believe, 
the only then inhabitant of its 
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shores, was a quaint anchorite who 
employs his leisure time, of which 
he has much to spare, in digging 
his own grave. Later in the year 
Manusbul is a favourite resort of 
the Europeans, who go to enjoy the 
delicious peaches. which grow there, 
and which are supposed to be the 
property of the grave-digging her- 
mit. At the time of our journey 
the lake was much overgrown with 
large-leaved lotus plants. It is said 
to be very deep in parts, and I can 
well believe it by the abruptness 
with which the hills rise about it. 

At Srinugger I found myself in- 
vited, with the other visitors, toa 
dinner at the palace. We were told 
to follow our own devices in the 
matter of costume, and to send our 
knives and forks and other etce- 
teras. 

Accordingly, embarking with my 
faithful butler, I soon reached the 
palace stairs, and ascending them 
through files of Sepoys and other 
attendants, arrived at a balcony 
overlooking the river, where I-was 
introduced to the Maharajah, and 
received by him with a handshake. 
I then withdrew to a chair and 
looked about. The guests, Euro- 
peans all, were ranged along two 
sides of the terrace, to right and 
left of the Maharajah, on chairs, got 
up some in knickerbockers, others 
in undress uniform, white or red, 
a few in correct evening attire, and 
some in such incorrect costume as 
no Sartor Resartus could describe. 

In front of us, on carpets, about 
twenty paces from the Maharajah, 
danced and screamed with their 
harsh voices (made harsher perhaps 
by their well-known addiction to gin 
and brandy) some of the best look- 
ing Nachnees (dancing girls) of the 
city. 
Gaudily and gorgeously capa- 
risoned, vibrating to a voluptuous 
measure and tingling with soft 
ringing (when their song ceased at 
times) like the sound from a Bur- 
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mese Pagoda top when its bells are 
gently stirred by the night-wind, 
they cast their half-sleepy glances 
amongst their friends and admirers; 
whilst the zittara and the drum 
behind them threw an occasional 
dash of savagery into the show. 
Ever and anon as one couple of 
dancers retired, another came into 


. their places, carrying on the * Nich” 


with its running accompaniment of 
song until dinner was announced 
and the Maharajah rose, and his 
guests rose with him. His High- 
ness bows them to their feeding 
place, but does not accompany them 
to table, which though loaded with 
good and expensive things enough 
to make a capital banquet, yet from 
want of management, is more like a 
rude and boisterous pic-nic than a 
feast worthy of the hospitable amphi- 
tryon and the hall in which it is 
given. For the room is elaborately 
ornamented with papier maché 
work of most cunning device, bril- 
liant with gold and all bright co- 
lours, and of noble proportions. 
After dinner we adjourned to the 
terrace, where was more “ natching.” 
Contrary to all Indian customs, 
however, there was no after-dinner 
smoking, for our host is a Sikh. 
The only dissipations in which the 
followers of Gooroo Govind will not 
allow themselves to indulge are beef 
and tobacco. The slaughter of kine 
is not even permitted in the Maha- 
rajah’s territory, so that the wander- 
ing Briton who finds excellent 
herds of cattle in the valley, may 
not indulge in his favourite viand. 
I have even heard our countrymen 
complain, like Alexander Selkirk, 
that the tameness of the beasts was 
shocking to them! Doubtless they 
know they are safe from the butcher. 
About ten o’clock our party broke 


up. 

On the 5th of July I attended the 
funeral of an English officer who 
died on that day at Srinugger. A 
large concourse of natives assem- 


bled and behaved very reverently 
during the service, which was read 
by a clergyman; and then a small 
party of Cashmere Sepoys brought 
their flints three times down, with 
as many clicks, to represent volleys 
fired over the grave. And so—far 
from home and friends—one more 
tenant was added to that quiet spot 
where the long avenue of poplars 
starting from the ‘‘ Throne of Soly- 
man” closes in upon the river near 
to the first bridge above the city. 

On the 13th, Sir Henry Durand, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
arrived ona friendly visit to the 
Maharajah. 

Rungbeer Singh, whilst, like all 
Eastern Princes and gentlemen, 
lavish of hospitality, is less than 
others of them addicted to show. 
Occasionally, he held a review of 
troops, at which, owing to the awk- 
wardness of men, or commanders, 
sad accidents would happen; but 
he seemed more to enjoy an evening 
row in his pinnace on the beautiful 
Jhelum. His pinnace was a long, 
narrow boat, worked by a dozen or 
more men on each side, armed with 
short heart-shaped paddles; a few 
horse and foot soldiers kept pace 
with its progress on either bank. 
On these occasions he was generally 
accompanied by two of his younger 
sons, who occupied the raised dais 
beside him, and were as full of play 
as young kittens. 

Above I mentioned that accidents 
occurred at the reviews sometimes ; 
one of a curiously horrible kind 
took place during my stay. A 
tumbril on the right of the line of 
Sepoys bysome mischance exploded, 
whilst the men with open pouches 
were getting out cartridges for their 
own use; the fire communicated 
with these, and ran along the line 
like a feu de joie, killing some and 
injuring many others. 

Getting tired of the capital, I char- 
tered a doongah again, and placing 
my effects on board, started it up the 
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river, walking along the bank to my 
first halting-place. On the second 
day we passed Pampoor, a large 
town, where the river is bridged, 
and encamped for the night close 
under a kureywah. 

These kureywahs are amongst 
the most curious features of the 
valley. It appears that the Valley 
of Cashmere a long time ago—very 
many of Uncle Toby’s “ hundreds 
of years since’ —was one large lake, 
and that the waters ever getting 
higher, were forced to find them- 
selves an exit, which they found at 
Baramoolla, whence the Jhelum 
escapes onwards to the plains ; and 
that as this rocky exit got worn 
deeper and deeper, so the waters of 
the lake subsided lower and lower, 
till above them appeared islands 
with flat surfaces, for these had been 
the bed of the lake, and as the 
waters sunk still lower, came to 
view the larger surface, the present 
valley, and the Jhelum became, what 


it now is, a winding and abounding 
river—except where it loses its 
existence for awhile as if to remind 
it of its birth in the Wulloor lake; 
but these islands left by the earlier 
subsidence of the waters are the 


kureywahs. ‘Their sides in some 
places are steep as artificial walls, 
and their plateaux mostly unculti- 
vated, owing to the difficulty of 
irrigating them. 

On the 16th, we reached Awunti- 
pore, where are the ruins of a couple 
of temples outside the town; only 
the gateways show their former 
outline, hardly one stone has been 
left upon another where the sanc- 
tuaries once stood. One of the 
sites is surrounded by a curious 
galleried terrace, somewhat below 
the present ground surface. This 
town is said to have been the capital 
of Cashmere in remote times when 
the valley was thickly peopled—it 
is now a wretched village of about 
a hundred inhabitants. Further, at 
Bijbehara, the river is again bridged, 
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and there a brand new temple is 
pleasantly situated in a well wooded 
bend of the river. I reached a 
village called Kumbul, at 8 p.m., 
and pitched my tent on the bank, 
after much severe fighting with the 
Pariah dogs. The river is not 
navigable above this, consequently, 
leaving the boat, we walked on to 
!slamabad, about a mile further, and 
encamped behind the Maharajah’s 
palace there, and close to a couple 
of tanks full of sacred fish. These 
tanks are fed by fountains issuing 
from the hill-side. The Jogee 
(devotee) of the spot, performed his 
devotions to the sacred stones, of 
which there are two in the upper 
tank, whilst my tent was being 
pitched. This holy man had taken 
a vow of perpetual silence. He 
was, I believe, a pilgrim from far 
Calcutta, where he had formerly 
held some employment in a govern- 
ment office, so that he is able to 
write answers to inquiries in 
English, speak them, as I said, he 
must not. The temple at which 
he worships is supposed to have 
been built about the commencement 
of our own era, and was called 
“* Sahasra-Lingam,” or ‘ thousand 
emblems,” there having been so 
many representations of the deity. 
I was still more edified by the 
religious observances of an aged 
Mahommedan, who advanced to the 
Jogee, and made his salaam and an 
offering, then sprinkled both sacred 
stones with the tank water, after 
which, proceeding to some distance, 
he spread his carpet with a due 
regard to the Kiblah, and thereon 
commenced his devotions to the un- 
seen god. Of a verity, thought I, 
here at last is religious liberality ! 
At this time, pilgrims were 
collecting here with the intention of 
proceeding to the cave of Ummer- 
nath ; the journey to which place, 
is attended with much difficulty and 
danger. The object of worship at 
the cave is a mere conical block of 
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ice, formed by the freezing of the 
droppings from the roof. 1 did not 
care to join the devotees to this 
shrine, and indeed I am thankful 
to have been born under influences 
that need no such display of 
religious enthusiasm as must be 
indulged in by these worshippers. 
I take the liberty of borrowing from 
Doctor Ince his description of the 
pilgrimage. 

“Arrived at Panjturni, the cave 
is on the other side of the moun- 
tain, about two or three miles 
distant, and the road to it is steep 
and rocky; the pilgrims, male and 
female, strip and bathe in the 
Panjturni streams (these are freshly 
distilled from a glacier), and then 
either entirely naked, or provided 
only with a small apron of birch 
bark, gathered on the way, they 
rush frantically up the hill, yelling 
and shouting as if they were pos- 
sessed by demons, and in this 
frenzied state they reach the mouth 
of the sacred cavern.” 

On their way back, they are 
likely to be buried by the avalanches. 
Amongst these pilgrims, I met and 
conversed with a havildar (serjeant) 
of one of our own Ghoorka regi- 
ments, who, with his wife, was 
journeying to Ummernath. They 
were middle-aged people, and all 
my inquiries could get no sufficient 
answer as to the ends sought for 
by them in so trying an enterprise. 
I found, however, that the havildar 
intended to “ boil his peas” to the 
extent of not bathing in the glacier 
streams. ‘That ablution, he said, 
was optional with the pilgrims. 

An English friend of mine, 
shooting ibex up the Liddur valley, 
told me he had entered the cave, 
and penetrated it to the sanctuary. 
He saw the conical ice block, and 
a small stone, carved roughly in the 
shape of a cow, which he took up, 
with a Briton’s desire of carrying 
away a visible memento of his visit ; 
but which he dropped again on second 
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thoughts of the awful sanctity of 
the spot, and the possible discontent 
and perhaps revenge of his Hindoo 
followers. Just as well! It was a 
badly executed effigy of a cow to 
him, and nothing more ; but to them 
it typified some of the most sacred 
of their beliefs. 

I left Islamsbad on the 18th, for a 
village called Choorut twelve miles 
distant, having to walk most of the 
way knee deep through rice fields 
and water-courses. ‘The trees about 
were weighed down with ripe plums, 
apricots and walnuts, and 1 went 
out in the afternoon through some 
thick jungle, having heard that two 
bears had been seen by a villager 
fighting over the newly slain carcase 
of a bullock, killed by a leopard. 
We found the bullock pretty well 
picked by the bears, which, however 
had retired for slumber after their 
gorge. Whilst resting in the jungle, 
I heard a deep purring, almost in 
my ears; at the same time, one of 
my men presented a curious 
spectacle of terror. He was in the 
habit of applying Collyrium to his 
eyelids, and this adornment coupled. 
with his fright at seeing a large 
leopard so close, for he saw the 
beast, though owing to an inter- 
vening bush, I did not, made his 
eyeballs appear to have started 
clean out of their sockets. With 
rifle ready I paused, hoping for a 
shot; but the leopard stole away, 
without giving me a chance. 

Here we were at the extreme 
eastern end of the valley, and within 
a couple of easy marches of the 
Bunihall pass, 9,200 feet above 
sea level, one of the entrances to 
Elysium for outer worldlings; and 
here I remained a few days mooning 
about and seeing something of 
village life. 

In India one hears much of the 
oppressive rule of the Maharajah, 
and of the misery of the people of 
Cashmere. As to the former, I 
believe it is not a very kind and 
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considerate one, but of the latter 
I can fairly say that all through 
Cashmere I saw a people more con- 
tented, more comfortably housed, 
better clothed, and evidently better 
fed than those of our provinces in 
India. Never in Cashmere did I 
see such miserable objects as are 
the Indian field hands, creatures 
lean, naked, and appallingly abject, 
and, from appearance, without joy 
in this life, or hope in a future. 

Talking once to a Cashmeeree 
about taxes, he illustrated the 
Pundit mode of collection thus: 
taking a stick, he broke it into 
three pieces of equal length, then 
putting two on one side he said 
they were the Maharajah’s share of 
all produce. “ Well,” I said, “if 
you get the third to yourselves you 
are better off than the people in 
Hindoostan.” ‘ Wait,” said he, 
and breaking pieces off his third he 
continued, “ that goes to the Than- 
adr, that to the Lumbadar, that to 
the Kotwal, and so on,” till holding 
up a very small fragment, he wound 
up with a laugh, “¢hat is my 
share!’” But when taxes are paid 
in kind no doubt there are methods 
of evading full payment. The 
people of the Valley are almost en- 
tirely Mahommedans; the tax ga- 
therers are Hindoos, and the Royal 
family are Sikhs ! 

The Cashmeerees are a cheerful 
people, full of song and gossip. 
The women, especially, the Hindoo 
women of the Pundit class, are 
good-looking, though not remark- 
ably so, whilst they are generally 
abominably dirty. The ladies 
whom travellers see most of are 
Mahommedans of the city, and not 
as handsome as women of the same 
class in the Punjab, or throughout 
India; they are much fairer-com- 
plexioned however. They are al- 
most weighed down under an accu- 
mulation of jewellery, consisting of 
earrings, noserings, bangles, and 
other’ such ornaments. These 
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ladies have to pay a heavy tax to 
the Government. 

I next proceeded to Atchibul, en- 
camping in the gardens surround- 
ing the springs. There was a large 
and pleasant party of travellers en- 
camped under the fine trees. The 
springs of Atchibul are famous— 
they start from the hillside with a 
force and volume only to be rea- 
lized by sight; a few yards below 
their birthplace the accumulated 
waters form a wide, deep and rapid 
stream. Looking at them, one can 
well fancy how the waters leaped 
to light when the Hebrew Prophet 
struck the rock in Horeb! The 
natives assert that these springs 
are only a continuation of a river 
lost in a limestone formation, some 
miles distant; and as good sized 
trout come out from the recesses of 
the mountain, for we used to catch 
them in the very springs, there can be 
little doubt that the belief is a cor- 
rect one. The garden about is now 
much dismantled, but it contains 
two large tanks with many artificial 
fountains ; these are seldom set at 
play, the water being usually turned 
off for purposes of irrigation. 

One day, here, we organized a 
drive through the jungle ; collecting 
many men, we sent them in line 
into the bush on the hills above, 
taking post ourselves where we 
might make fire with effect, but 
only started a large sounder of pig; 
some of these we wounded, but did 
not secure. These we might have 
eaten; but our Mahommedans would 
not have touched. The Sikhs, how- 
ever, are partial to the flesh of the 
wild boar. 

Martund, a ruined temple of 
large proportions, is situated on the 
kureywah, a few miles from Atchi- 
bul. It is also called Kora Pandun, 
and claims an almost fabulous an- 
tiquity. The blocks of stones used 
in its erection are of enormous size, 
and there is much that is peculiarly 
striking and awe-inspiring in the 
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massive structure in its dreary and 
desolate solitude. 

Other spots of interest neighbour 
on Atchibul—Bawun with its splen- 
did spring. The caves of Boomjoo, 
&e. 

At the-end of the month I re- 
turned to Srinugger, and encamped 
under some fine trees in the 
Chenar Bagh, on the bank of a 
canal leading to the Dhul or city 
lake. The city now felt hot, and 
owing to the number of people, 
who, with their followers, had been 
encamped about, the European 
quarter was somewhat unpleasant. 
No sanitary measures were taken 
for the cleanliness of this part; but 
surely the English Resident might 
be allowed to levy a slight tax on 
all comers for the purpose of carry- 
ing out such. These were always 
ready to subscribe liberally, when 
ealled on, for boat races and other 
absurdities, and would, no doubt, 
have willingly contributed towards 
so necessary an improvement. 

On August 1, we left Srinugger 
en rouge to Sonamurg, a plateau 
high amongst the mountains. Our 
boat dropped down stream to 
Shadipore, and then turned up the 
Scinde river, which flows out of 
the Anchar lake a short way above 
that town. Crossing this lake to- 
wards evening we were nearly de- 
voured by mosquitoes. Disembarked 
next morning at Ganderbul, and 
marched along the Scinde valley 
to a village where we had to lay in 
supplies for our residence at 
Sonamurg; these were only ob- 
tained with difficulty. Onthe 14th 
we moved on to Gond, a strikingly 
picturesque village, built on a high 
bluff above the river, where the 
valley narrows to little more than 
the width of the stream; and on 
the 5th continued to Gangangair. 
The Scinde valley which is in 
steady ascent the whole way from 
Ganderbul almost closes at Gan- 
gangair with a high and precipitous 
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hill, round whose base the river 
winds swiftly. Atall these halting 
grounds fleas were very bothersome. 
On the 6th our path lay part of the 
way by the riverside, amongst and 
over enormous boulders, the stream 
close by foaming along almost 
white in colour, a perfect cataract. 

Sonamurg trends from NE. to 
SW., and derives its name, some 
say, from its yellow flowers, 
“Golden Down,” others assert 
from gold having been found there. I 
found none, I know, and have found 
but little of that charming metal, I 
grieve to say, in my wanderings 
anywhere. The murg is pleasantly 
varied with steep grassy knolls, 
with here and there clumps of deo- 
dar and birch trees. The higher 
hills about, to North and East, still 
bore on them much snow. It is 
at an elevation of about 10,000 feet 
above sea level, and is close to the 
Zojila, pass by which runs the road 
to Leh, fourteen stages further. On 
the murg we bought excellent sheep 
for three chilkies each (3s. 9d. 
English money), but we were quite 
dependent for other supplies on the 
valley below. Our nights here 
were delightfully cool, but the days 
too hot for much exertion” 

After a week’s halt we struck 
our camp in order to visit Gulmurg, 
the fashionable resort of visitors 
during the heat of July and August 
and lying quite on the other side of 
Cashmere valley. 

On the morning of the 15th of 
August I found myself again em- 
barked and crossing the Wulloor 
lake amidst clouds of mosquitoes, 
who forced their intimacy upon me, 
notwithstanding all my efforts to 
avoid them. This time I was glad 
to find the Sopoor bungalow empty 
and to geta couple of days’ rest in 
a house of some sort. Marched on 
the 17th to Burra Koontra (thir- 
teen miles), and on the 18th to 
Gulmurg, passing through Baba- 
mirishi,theshrine of aMahommedan 
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saint. The ascent from the latter 
place to the murg is exceedingly 
steep. 

We pitched our camp in one of 
the well-wooded spurs overlooking 
the murg, building us besides an 
arbour out of pine trees, wherein 
to dine and at times enjoy the 
grateful weed. One of our party 
who had been seriously ill in the 
valley, rapidly recovered health 
and strength here at this elevation 
of 8,000 feet. 

Gulmurg, the “ Down of Roses,” 
is a long open plain (it is about 
three miles in length and half a 
mile in width) surrounded by pine 
clad heights, with a _ sluggish 
stream running through it. The 
visitors, of whom there must have 
been about a hundred, were en- 
camped amongst the pines on the 
ridges about, which received tem- 
porary names from ther owners, or 
outlook, or other peculiarity. <A 
race meeting was actually organized 
here, which passed off famously ; 
and then there were picnics and 
excursions for the killing of time. 
But the dolce far niente was 
quite enough for one: to sit with- 
out emotion, hope, or aim, and 
smoke your cigar, for you knew you 
were sitting there in cloth clothing 
in the month of July or August ; 
nay, that you required towards 
evening the pleasant glow of a fire 
of pine logs, and you thought how 
would it be now with yon at, say 
Mooltan or Lahore? Ah! you 
must be an old Indian to appreciate 
the enjoyment derivable from such 
a question put to yourself at an al- 
titude of 8,000 feet above the sea. 

The grapes and peaches were ripe 
when | got back to Srinugger at 
the end of August, and delicious 
they were. The vines grow up the 
tallest poplar trees about the en- 
camping grounds, and show their 
tempting clusters of fruit from high 
above you. An attempt was made 
some years ago to turn their juices 
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into wine; but it failed. Never- 
theless, Cashmere is intended by 
nature to be a wine- producing 
country, and posterity will smack 
its lips yet, no doubt, over the vin- 
tage of Shalimar or a bouquet of 
Noor Mahal. 

And these names, so redolent of 
Lalla Rookh, remind me that I 
have not yet made the round of 
the famous lake; for it was only 
in the last week of my stay that I 
did visit it. 

The lake sung by Thomas 
Moore, is the Dhul, or city lake, 
and is beyond question the 
most beautiful, and from associa- 
tions, historical and poetical, the 
most interesting of all the Cash- 
mere lakes. 

Sending my boat on to the Drog- 
jun, or sluice-gate, whence the lake 
waters are drained off by the Sunt- 
i-kul canal into the Jhelum, I 
walked along the magnificent 
avenue of poplars, leading from the 
upper city bridge to the mountain 
height called “‘ Solyman’s Throne.”’ 
I had already scaled this rough and 
tiresome hill, on whose highest sum- 
mit stands a temple of great anti- 
quity, dating, indeed, some hun- 
dreds of years anterior to the 
Christian era. From “ Solyman’s 
Throne” a fine view is to be had 
of the Valley, with thetortuous Jhe- 
lum winding through it, the Pun- 
jal range of mountains and the far 
snow-clad pinnacles of Thibet. On 
the other side, below, lies the lake 
with its island of Chenars and Nis- 
hat Bagh and Shalimar Gardens 
and floating islets. 

Embarking at the sluice-gate, 
we sped across the lake, passing 
the Nusseeb Bagh and its stately 
grove of plane trees, the Golden 
island, the Char Chenar island, 
&c., till we reached the canal lead- 
ing up to the Shalimar. The mos- 
quitoes on the water were most 
troublesome, and somewhat marred 
the pleasure derivable from a con- 
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templation of one of the loveliest 
of earthly panoramas. Not desir- 
ing a renewal of their attentions, 
I sent my boat back, intending to 
walk round the lake, visiting the 
various objects of interest on its 
shore. ~ 

A long double quay leads by the 
canal to the terraces, where are 
placed the pavilion and gardens 
known as the Shalimar. A suc- 
cession of basins with artificial 
fountains continue the line of the 
canal, but were dry, and here and 
there in a ruinous state. The 
water can, however, be laid on 
from a stream rising in the hills 
behind. On the upper terrace of 
the garden is built the beautiful 
marble pavilion, described already 
by so many visitors to the Valley. 
The roof of this pavilion is sup- 
ported by twelve massive columns 
of black marble, and in the angles 
are chambers with partitions of 
white marble lattice work from 
which the fountains and cascades 
can be seen. 

Continuing my walk, I reached 
shortly the Nishat Bagh. This is a 
large, but badly kept, garden, in 
which are some magnificent trees 
and another large pavilion. 

Further on is the Chushma Sha- 
hi (royal fountain), where is also 
a pavilion in the midst of a pretty 
garden. All these places are 
thrown open to travellers, who 
can use them for pic-nics or re- 
sidence; but it is a sad pity that 
the Maharajah should be so care- 
less (ignorant he cannot be) of the 
great value attached to them by 
cultivated minds throughout the 
world. 

It is ever so in the East. The 
mightiest monuments, raised to per- 
petuate the memory of their build- 
ers, are allowed to make the endea- 
vour without effort on the part of 
succeeding generations to partici- 
pate in it; and even such build- 
ings as the Taj and Akbar’s Tomb 
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would have been allowed to fall 
into decay and ruin, had the Mus- 
sulman continued lord paramount 
at Agra. A rich man will build a 
Mosque, or Temple, or Tank with 
its ghats and terraces ; his son and 
his grandson will raise similar 
buildings close by, but will not 
condescend to repair the damages 
done by time to the work, how- 
ever magnificent it may be, of 
their ancestor. 

The hills surrounding the City 
lake’ are steep, lofty, and of 
gloomy aspect ; circling their base, 
I reached the pass between the 
Pandoo Chuk and “ Throne of 
Solyman.” 


‘** The mountainous portal that opes, 
Sublime from that valley of bliss, to 
the world!” 


The god of day had sunk be- 
hind the mountains, and already 
unfurled his banner of radiance 
over other scenes of our beautiful 
globe, but on none more beautiful 
than that about me. 

All the halt and blind beggars of 
Srinugger used to assemble about 
my camp on Sundays noisily de- 
manding alms, and _ persistently 
waiting for their distribution. One 
terrible woman with a child—she 
was neither lame nor blind though 
—would whine out for an hour at 
a time, “Sahib, [ am hungry :” 
(Bhooka hyn), with a fearful nasal 
delivery of the N, whilst she was 
the picture of well-fed dirt and 
indolence. It was always plea- 
santer to give away a fist full of 
coppers, and so get rid of these 


pests, than work oneself into a 
fever of bad language for the 


same purpose—-I have tried both 
courses. 

About this time capital snipe 
and partridge (chikor) shooting 
was to be had, for the latter using 
beaters along the hill sides. A 
question arises: if some at- 
tempt at preservation is not made, 
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how long will shooting be worth 
the following in Cashmere ? 
— I do not speak now of 
small game. But to the reckless 
slaughter of bears, ibex, and bar- 
asing, some stoppage should be put 
by the Maharajah. Many a sports- 
man (?) will shoot his ten or twen- 
ty bears, with whose skins he is 
sorely troubled thereafter, and pot 
female ibex and barasing without 
compunction; a heavy bag being 
considered by some desirable, en- 
couraged thereto by the shikarees 
whose credit is involved in a large 
slaughter, no matter how carried 
out. All restriction on the num- 
ber of yearly visitors to the Valley 
has been withdrawn, the Indian 
Government having discontinued 
the system of passes heretofore 
prevailing; and now in the old 
shooting grounds one runs as great 
a chance of being shot as of shoot- 
ing. . 

‘ party looking for bears in the 
Lolab Valley, in 1870, were only 
saved from sudden death at the 
hands of a Briton by one of them 
striking a light for his pipe. They 
had seen what appeared to be a 
native (an Englishman in a turban) 
stealing round them, as if watching 
their movements from curiosity, 
when one luckily struck a match, 
and the stalker came forward, let- 
ting his hammers down to half- 
cock, to explain to them that, being 
short-sighted, he had fancied them 
a group of bears under a mulberry- 
tree, and was about to fire at them 
when he saw their match alight! 
These gentlemen left the neigh- 
bourhood next morning in sole pos- 
session of their short-sighted ac- 
quaintance. 

Leaving Srinugger on my return 
to the plains, our first march was 
to Ramoo (18 miles), where we put 
up in a baradurree, situated in a 
small garden. Our second (another 
18 miles) to Hirpore, was a most 
unpleasant one, performed under a 
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blazing sun. I should have re- 
marked before this, perhaps, that 
all my wanderings about the Valley 
and its adjoining hills were done 
on foot. On this day I lay down 
several times under the bushes 
skirting the road, which here was 
devoid of trees, to cool my head, 
which I thought at times would 
have performed the Yankee cere- 
mony of “bursting up.” Arrived 
at Hirpore, which was in steady 
ascent from Ramoo, the change of 
temperature was remarkable. It 
became so cold at night that we 
required a fire in camp. On our 
next march we lost sight of the 
beautiful Valley: part of it lay 
along the rocky bed of the Rem- 
biara river; and then came a stiff 
climb to Aliabad Serai. The road 
over the Punjal pass, though not 
difficult to a fair pedestrian, is 
however, not of a very easy kind. 
It must be sadly deteriorated 
from the Imperial Causeway, over 
which the Mogul emperors passed 
with their elephants and followers 
on their progresses to the South. 
Bernier, indeed, relates that some 
elephants here lost their footing 
and fell with some ladies of the 
Zenana down the precipice. It 
must have required much coaxing 
and punishment to induce those 
sagacious beasts to venture their 
ponderous forms along these moun- 
tain sides. 

Aliabad Serai was, even now, at 
the end of September, bitterly cold. 
Its elevation is 10,350 feet. From 
the end of November the guard of 
Sepoys left here freeze in solitude 
till the spring, well advanced, melts 
the snows, which have accumulated 
above and around them. Our next 
march was over the pass. It was 
rather steep for a mile or two; then 
came a long murg to traverse, 
frozen here and there, to a few 
buts at the summit, one belonging 
to the Fuqueer of the locality ; then 
followed a break-neck descent, over 
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boulders, of a couple of miles, when 
we opened out a pretty waterfall 
close to the Chutterpani river, after 
which we had another trying ascent 
of half a mile, and then an average 
path to Pooshiana, eleven miles al- 
together. ° 

At Pooshiana, all the available 
ground being built upon, travellers 
pitch their tents on the flat roofs 
of the village houses. Here our 
native servants found a small bazaar, 
where they bargained and gossiped 
to their heart’s content. 

Next day to Burrumgoola (10 
miles), principally along the 
Chutterpani, whose stony bed 
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has to be crossed and re-crossed 
about a dozen times. The scenery 
along its banks is wild and grand, 
varied with many beautiful water- 
falls, one named the Nooree Chum, 
the finest of these, is often missed 
by the traveller, owing to its being 
almost concealed in a narrow ra- 
vine. It is close to Burrumgoola, 
at which place there is a small 
serai built of mud, but clean and 
comfortable. 

The next march took us across 
the Rultun Pir and into Thunna 
Mundi, where I found myself again 
on the road by which I had 
travelled upwards to Cashmere. 


G. S. 














To an Englishman, the most in- 
teresting aspect of the Slavonic 
question is the relation which sub- 
sists between Russia, the great 
Slavonic power of the north, and 
the kindred races inhabiting the 
Balkhan peninsula. Either Russia 
has an ambition to annex these 
races to her own empire, or she has 
not. The Czar has recently de- 
clared that she has no such ambi- 
tion. Are we to believe him? 

The answer to this question is 
not to be found in his casual utter- 
ances to diplomatists or soldiers. 
These are the mere current coin of 
diplomacy, and they are generally 
as meaningless as they are valueless. 
The policy of Russia in the direc- 
tion of the Mediterranean and the 
East can only be known by an 
examination of her history since 
the days of Peter the Great. 

Perhaps no man knew Russian 
intrigue more thoroughly than Lord 
Palmerston. His diary contains 
the following entry, dated Frank- 
fort, 21st August, 1844: “ Dined in 
the evening at Anselm Rothschild’s 
... Fiquelmont was there. I com- 
plimented him on the great moral 
support Austria had given us 
in regard to the Treaty of July, 
1840. He was aware that such 
support helped us, not only abroad 
but at home. He argued, errone- 
ously, I think, that Russia cannot 
really desire to extend herself to 
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the south, because her real strength, 
military and commercial, lies to the 
north. The bulk of her nobles are 
in the north, and the distance from 
Petersburgh to New York is not 
much greater than from Odessa to 
Gibraltar, and there her commerce 
is only half way to its market; 
besides which the expense of 
transport in Southern Russia is so 
great that to carry grain more than 
250 versts costs the whole value of 
the grain. All this is specious, 
but utterly fallacious. All Govern- 
ments, and especially arbitrary 
ones, covet extension of territory 
for political more than economical 
considerations, and to say that 
Rassia does not covet extension to 
the south is to deny the records of 
history.” * 

The Emperor of All the Russias 
was at considerable pains some 
weeks ago to explain to Lord 
Augustus Loftus that all that had 
been said or written about a will 
of Peter the Great and the aim 
of Catherine II., were illusions 
and phantoms; that they never 
existed in reality, and he con- 
sidered that the acquisition of 
Constantinople would be a misfor- 
tune for Russia. Prince Gortscha- 
koff emphatically corroborated the 
statement of his Imperial master. 

We are not much inclined to 
discuss the question of the genuine- 
ness of Peter’s testament. A man’s 





* Lord Dalling’s ‘‘ Life of Lord Palmerston,” vol. iii. pp. 153, 154. 
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estate may be a valuable enough 
legacy; but his advice, especially 
when it is a mere recommendation 
to fight, is a small boon to his suc- 
cessors. Yet it is worth while to 
note that whether the document 
which passes under the name of 
Peter’s will is genuine or forged, 
it has certainly been in existence 
for much more than a century, and 
during the whole of that century 
Russia has pursued exactly the 
policy laid down in it. We quote 
sections 8 to 12 from the will. 
No explanation, whether by em- 
peror or statesman, can lead us 
to doubt that Russian ambition is 
in the direction suggested by the 
writer of it, whoever he may have 
been. 


“8. We must keep steadily extend- 
ing our frontiers - northward along the 
Baltic, and southward along the shores 
of the Black Sea. 


“9. We must progress as much as 
possible in the direction of Constanti- 
nople and India. He who can once 
get possession of these places is the 
real ruler of the world. With this 
view we must provoke constant quar- 
rels, at one time with Turkey and at 
another with Persia. We must estab- 
lish wharfs and docks in the Euxine, 
and by degrees make ourselves masters 
of that sea as well as of the Baltic, 
which is a doubly important element 
in the success of our plan. We must 
hasten the downfall of Persia, push on 
into the Persian Gulf; if possible re- 
establish the ancient commercial inter- 
course with the Levant through Syria, 
and force our way into the Indies, 
which are the storehouses of the 
world. Once there, we can dispense 
with English gold. 

“10. Moreover, we must take pains 
to establish and maintain an intimate 
union with Austria, apparently counte- 
nancing her schemes for future ag- 
grandizement in Germany, and all the 
while secretly rousing the jealousy of 
the minor states against her. In this 
way we must bring it to pass that one 
or the other party shall seek aid from 
Russia ; and thus we shall exercise a 
sort of protectorate over the country, 
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which will pave the way for future 
supremacy. 

“11. We must make the House of 
Austria interested in the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and we must 
neutralize its jealousy at the capture of 
Constantinople, either by pre-occupying 
it with a war with the old European 
States, or by allowing it a share of the 
spoil, which we can afterwards resume 
at our leisure. 

“12. We must collect round our 
House, as round a centre, all the de- 
tached sections of Greeks, which are 
scattered abroad in Hungary, Turkey, 
and South Poland. We must male 
them look to us for support, and then, 
by establishing beforehand a sort of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, we shall pave 
the way for universal supremacy.’’ 


Will any unprejudiced reader say 
that Russia has not systematically 
and assiduously pursued this policy 
for a century, or that she is not 
actively pursuing it at the present 
moment ? 

Take her extension of territory 
towards India. Passing over the 
earlier history of her eastern con- 
quests, let us for brevity’s sake 
mention only the events which 
have occurred during the reign of 
the present Emperor, whom his 
admirers describe as the most 
peaceable of monarchs, and the 
most liberal of despots. But let 
him be judged by his deeds, not 
by his words, 

Much has recently been added to 
our information regarding the his- 
tory of Russian conquest in Central 
Asia. But we have not forgotten 
the history of her intrigues in 
Afghanistan under previous Em- 
perors. Now that Russia is step 
by step, and contrary to her pledged 
word, working her way towards 
the Afghan frontier, are we to be 
blinded by assurances that no de- 
signs are entertained at St. Peters- 
burgh of extending the empire 
eastwards ? 

Captain Burnaby, one of the 
most recent visitors to Turkestan, 
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informs us that he met in Tash- 
kend a merchant’ of Khiva, who 
informed him that the whole Rus- 
sian population of the country 
looked on a war with England as 
inevitable, and that India was re- 
garded as a mine of wealth from 
which they would soon be able to 
replenish their empty purses. 
*““* How will they march to India?’ 
Linquired. ‘ There are high moun- 
tains that block the way, and besides, 
if they were to come, how do you 
know that we should let them get 
back again?’ ‘There are many 
roads,’ he answered. ‘ Merchants go 
from Bokhara to Cabul in sixteen 
days in the summer months; then 
there is the road through Merve and 
Herat, which was stopped by the 
Turkomans, but which the Rus- 
sians are now going to open, and 
at the same time to build a fort at 
Merve. You have fine soldiers in 


India, but we are told the natives 
do not like you, and will look on 


the Russians as deliverers.’ ‘How 
do you like the Russians?’ I in- 
quired. ‘ Pretty well; they buy 
my goods when I am at Tashkend, 
and leave alone small people like 
myself. If 1 were rich it would 
be another matter, but then I 
could bribe. Money will go a 
long way with the colonels, and 
even the generals do not always 
keep their palms shut.’ ‘ Were 
you in Khiva when the country 
was taken?’ I asked. ‘No, I[ 
was then at Tashkend, and we 
thought that the Russians never 
would get there. It was fearful,’ 
he added; ‘so much bloodshed, 
so many friends killed, women and 
children too; such cruelties. War 
is a dreadful thing.’ ”’* 

Perhaps Mr. Eugene Schuyler, 
who, as American Consul-General 
at Constantinople, had peculiar 
privileges of access to information 
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granted him during his travels in 
Turkistan by Russian officials, is 
the very best authority on the Rus- 
sian advance towards India. Much 
of his interesting work indeed is, 
in fact, based on Russian official 
documents; while his knowledge 
of the Russian language enabled 
him to gather from personal inter- 
course with people of all classes, 
most important testimony in favour 
of the views of Russian policy 
which we have expressed. Captain 
Burnaby, in defiance of the Rus- 
sian order by which Englishmen 
are prohibited from entering the 
conquered districts, made a hurried 
** Ride to Khiva,’’ which was sud- 
denly terminated by a telegraphic 
despatch from the English Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent no doubt on 
the application of the Russian am- 
bassador. This of itself is suspi- 
cious. Mr. Schuyler, on the con- 
trary, being the consul of an allied 
Power, was permitted to travel and 
investigate in Turkistan for eight 
months, and assisted in his inves- 
tigations. 

Our limited space does not per- 
mit us to give more than the veriest 
outline of Mr. Schuyler’s opinions. 
Let it not be forgotten that they 
are those of a man inclined in 
favour of Russia and against Eng- 
land ; though one who, on the whole, 
endeavours to write impartially. 

First—Lust for extension of 
territory, carried out to annexation 
of the Khanates, by creating in- 
trigues and dissensions among 
the frontier tribes, and thereafter 
reducing them to subjection, has 
been Russia’s Eastern policy. 

Secondly—Her extended terri- 
tory has been obtained at great 
pecuniary loss, and will not for 
many years to come, if ever, be 
anything other than a “drain on 
the Imperial exchequer.” 


* ‘A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in Central Asia,” by Fred, Burnaby, p. 
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On this second point, Mr. 
Schuyler naively remarks that had 
Russia known fifteen years ago as 
much about the poverty of the 
countries of central Asia, there can 
hardly be a doubt that there would 
have been no movement in that 
direction. Others—Mr. Gladstone, 
for example, in his article on lius- 
sian policy in Turkistan (Contem- 
porary Review for November, p.881) 
—think “that Providence has com- 
mitted in that country a civilizing 
mission to her (Russia’s) care.” 
Mr. Bright thinks that “ there is 
not an intelligent man in Russia 
or Europe, who does not know that 
accessions of territory to the Rus- 
sian empire during the last fifty 
years have greatly weakened that 
Empire.” (Speech at Birmingham, 
December 4th, 1876.) Does it not 
occur to these gentlemen, that a 
country which spends half a century 
in deliberate self-impoverishment, 
must be doing so for some undis- 
closed aim in the future? Reading 
the prospects of the future by the 
history of the past, is the proba- 
bility not that Russia is incurring 
a present loss of money and blood 
for a future political gain ? 
Thirdly—With regard to the 
civilizing mission of Russian arms, 
we beg to inquire whether civiliza- 
tion is spread by means like the 


following ?— 
In the contest with the Yomud 
Turkomans, General Kauffman, 


the Russian commander, issued an 
order in these terms: “If your ex- 
cellency sees that the Yomuds are 
not occupying themselves with 
getting together money,* but are 
assembling together for the purpose 
of opposing our troops, or perhaps 
even for leaving the country, I 
order you immediately to move on 
the settlements of the Yomuds, 
and to give over the settlements of 
the Yomuds, and their families, 
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to complete destruction, and their 
herds and property to confisca- 
tion.” 

An eye-witness describes in 
graphic terms the result. “We 
burned,” he says, “‘as we had done 
before, grain, houses, and everthing 
which we met; and the cavalry, 
which was in advance, cut down 
every person—man, woman or 
child. Many of the men had gone, 
although a few of them got up and 
fired at us. They were generally 
women and children whom we met. 
I saw much cruelty. The infantry 
came at a run behind, running 
fully eighteen miles, and continued 
the work of murder.” 

So much for the policy of Russia 
against England, on the side of 
India. Isit not exactly in pursuance 
of this repudiated will of Peter’s ? 

But extension of frontier to- 
wards Constantinople is another 
aim prescribed in this remarkable 
document; and it is to be effected 
by provoking constant quarrels 
inter alia with Turkey. 

Here again recent history amply 
proves the persistency with which 
Russia has carried out the policy laid 
down for her guidance. But itis a 
history fresh in the minds of our 
readers, and therefore it is not 
needful to recount it. We shall 
rather advert to one or two of the 
less known facts regarding the 
diplomacy of Russia of late years. 

It is considerably less than half 
a century since the Peace of 
Adrianople was signed, by which 
Russia detached Servia from Ot- 
toman rule. In the course of the 
diplomaticintrigues which preceded 
the signature of the treaty there 
were negotiations between Russia 
and France, Metternich had pro- 
posed a partition in which France 
was to have no share or equivalent. 

‘“‘ Thereupon,” says Baron Stock- 
mar, than whom no man of his 
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day was better informed of the 
diplomatic secrets of the time, 
“Russia addressed herself to 
France, and asked for her opinion. 
‘I do not wish the fall of Turkey,’ 
said the Emperor Nicholas, ‘ but 
it is not to be averted; if France 
and Russia where to come to an 
understanding, they would be 
masters of the situation.’ * 

“Prince Polignac advised that 
the Russian proposition should be 
entertained. His leading ideas 
were the following : In every com- 
bination connected with the fall of 
the Ottoman Empire, the one 
object that must be kept in view 
is the breaking up of England’s 
dominion over the sea.” 

France was to obtain Belgium 
in the proposed arrangement, 
“which would strengthen her 
maritime power, which the conti- 
nent could well afford to see 
strengthened, since France would 
place herself at the head of an 
alliance for the freedom of the sea. 

“ Russia, according to Polignac’s 
great memoir, was to be driven in 
the direction of Asia. He handed 
over to her Moldavia and Wallachia, 
Armenia, and as much of Anatolia 
as she wished to take. She was to 
cut a passage for herself to India, 
and take up a maritime position 
in the Mediterranean against 
England. 

“ Austria should receive Bosnia 
and Servia in order to strengthen 
her maritime position. 

“The rest of European Turkey 
was to constitute a Christian king- 
dom under the King of the Nether- 
lands, by means of which an im- 
portant maritime power would be 
created to counterbalance that of 
England. 

“ The North of Europe was like- 
wise to be reorganized for the 
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purpose of increasing its maritime 
strength.” ¢ 

The peace between Russia and 
Turkey had been signed before 
this proposal could be laid before 
the Emperor Nicholas. It may be 
said that Russia is not responsible 
for the ambitious designs of France. 
But it must not beforgotten that 
the proposal was drawn up in reply 
to Russia’s offer of an alliance to 
France ; and that it most distinctly 
indicates the French estimate of 
the designs of Nicholas, otherwise 
it would never have been made. 

The renewed attack of Russia on 
Turkey which led to the Crimean 
war, we need not describe. It was 
merely a further attempt on the 
part of Rassia to carry out its am- 
bition for extension to the south. 

Nearly twenty years after, in 
1871, having somewhat recovered 
her shattered strength, Russia is 
found taking advantage of the 
earliest opportunity of repudiating 
the treaty imposed on her as the 
result of that war. 

And now her intrigues on her 
southern frontier, and her open 
show of sympathy with, and con- 
tributions of aid in men, material, 
and money to the Slavs on her 
borders, have succeeded in raising 
civil war in the Turkish empire. 
Yet, forsooth, she must intervene 
to bring about peace, and that by 
a military occupation of the very 
provinces she is known to covet! 
If such a thing is permitted by 
Europe it will be most strange ! 
More than most strange if it is 
submitted to by England ! 

We could easily add much to 
this description of Russian policy 
towards the Servians and the 
Slavs of the south. In the con- 
gress of European Powers which 
is assembled at Constantinople 


* The same arguments were employed in our days by the same Emperor, in his celebrated 
interview with Sir Hamilton Seymour, only in another direction. 
+ ‘‘ Memoirs of Baron Stockmar,” vol. i., pp. 136, et seq. 
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the complaints of the rayahs of 
Turkey proper must form the 
main point of discussion, and we 
believe Europe is fully alive to 
the necessity of ameliorating their 
condition. In our opinion these 
rayahs are deserving of every 
sympathy, and we think the Turks 
will make every concession in their 
favour that England may demand ; 
nay, more, that any guarantees 
not wholly destructive of Osmanli 
rule, and not humiliating to the 
Porte, will ultimately be given. 
But the Slavs seek no more 
than that their wrongs shall be 
effectually remedied. The Slavs 
in Turkey proper, at all events, 
seek no more. For Servia and 
Montenegro we have no compas- 
sion; and we hope that the 
penalty of their unprovoked in- 
trigues and aggressions on Turkey 
will be meted out to them either 
by the Congress or by the sword. 
England should remember that 
the war has not been a war of re- 
ligion ; and if it were, no right of 
intervention would lie with Russia. 
No attempt to claim a religious or 
national protectorate over the 
Slavs of Turkey should be per- 
mitted to Russia. Her religion, 
as exemplified by her practice of 
its principles, is no less bloody and 
brutal than Islam. 
When we hear people arguing 
day by day that Mahommedanism 
is the religion of the sword, and 
should be suppressed or driven out 
of Europe because of this bloody 
tenet, we are apt to forget that 
many centuries have not elapsed 
since Christianity ceased to be a 
religion imposed by the sword in 
even our own enlightened land ; 
and that such things as the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew still 
stain its annals. The progress of en- 
lightened thought alone has brought 
about a happy change. May it not 
possibly in course of time effect 
the same change for Islam? God 
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forbid that we should have any 
more Holy Wars on either part. 

The proposal to establish au- 
tonomous provinces in Bosnia and 
Bulgaria appears to us to be un- 
workable. The Porte’s own pro- 
posal to adopt a general system of 
reform extending over the whole 
empire is infinitely superior. The 
former would be a step towards 
disintegrating the empire — the 
latter towards consolidating it. 
Turkey has availed itself of English 
assistance on many matters of 
internal administration. Would 
she not appoint an English com- 
missioner to superintend the ad- 
ministration of justice and the col- 
lection of taxes in each province ? 
Such an arrangement would pro- 
bably be regarded by even Russia 
as a sufficient guarantee against 
further oppression of the rayahs, 
and it would secure the integrity 
of Ottoman territory. 

The main grievances under which 
the Turkish rayah suffers are the 
extortion of the Government and 
the tithe-farmers, the continuance 
of an antiquated system of paying 
land-rent and other feudal services 
in kind ; liability to foreed labour, 
and maladministration of justice. 
He has to submit to other social 
disabilities; but were the above 
radical defects of Turkish rule 
remedied, differences of caste would 
soon disappear. 

We do not hesitate to affirm 
that the Porte would benefit more 
than the rayahs by a measure con- 
verting all payments in kind into a 
money payment, fixing the value 
of land by a valuation roll, and 
abolishing the farming of tithes. 
The taxes are heavy, and consider- 
ing the enormous debt of Turkey, 
they must remain heavy for many 
years. But it is not the payment of 
taxes of which the rayah complains, 
it is the mode in which they are 
levied, which subjects him to every 
species of rapacity and oppression. 

10 
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The tithe, for example, is farmed 
to the highest bidder. Being col- 
lected in kind, it varies every year. 
The tithe-farmer, having made 
his contract with the Government, 
proceeds to the lands to assess the 
amount to be paid by an inspection 
of the crop, and the poor rayah is 
bound to maintain him and his 
attendants during his pleasure. In 
this way he lives at ease a goodly 
portion of the year. He fixes the 
tithe very much at his pleasure 
—generally at whatever sum he 
thinks he can extort. There is a 
law against such procedure; but 
the rayah finds it inoperative in 
his favour, though it is always 
available against him. 

And he pays his rent under con- 
ditions very similar. In Bosnia, 
according to Mr. MacColl, the usual 


terms are these: A fourth part of 


the various produce obtained from 
the ground ; one animal yearly, as 
well as a certain quantity of butter 
and cheese; to carry a certain 
number of loads of wood, and 
materials for any house which 
the landlord may chance to be 
building ; to work for the land- 
lord gratuitously whenever he may 


require it; to make a plantation of 


tobacco, and cultivate it until it is 
lodged in the master’s house; to 


plough and sowso many acres of 


land, and look after the crop till it 
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is safely lodged in the landlord’s 
barn, and all this gratuitously. 
Such an arrangement opens the 
door to every oppression. 

There are many more taxes levied 
from the rayah, all of them under 
arrangements through which he is 
incessantly plundered. In fact, 
almost everything he has or does 
has a tax imposed on it. 

The simple expedient of assess- 
ing these taxes on an ascertained 
valuation roll, and of fixing the 
rayah’s rent in an open market 
at a certain sum of money, would 
remedy most of the evils of his 
position. It would do more: it 
would go a great way to secure for 
him that justice which he cannot 
obtain in the law courts. While 
the complicated system of assess- 
ing taxes remains there is no diffi- 
culty in obstructing the course of 
justice to the rayah ; but if he were 
called upon to pay a fixed sum in 
money yearly, to produce the money 
would answer all demands. 

Yet we think that justice will 
not be administered in Turkey till 
an independent European element 
is introduced either into the courts, 
or to superintend the judicial 
system generally. Equity is un- 
known in Turkey, even between 
Mussulman and Mussulman. It is 
unheard of between Turk and 
Christian. 
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Goethe: Ausgewdhlie Prosa. 
Edited, with notes, by J. M. Hart. 
London: Sampson Low & Co.— 
Mr. Forster, in his recent inaugural 
address as Lord Rectorat Aberdeen, 
laid great stress on the importance 
of a knowledge of French and 
German. As an introduction to 
the language and literature of Ger- 
many, this volume of selections 
from Goethe’s prose writings may 
be found of much service. It is 
one of a series of German classics 
edited with great care and ability. 
The pieces are well chosen, and ac- 
companied by notes containing 
biographical, historical, and other 
information, with occasional ex- 
planation of words and phrases. It 
is to the illustration of the subject- 
matter, rather than the inter- 
pretation of the language, that the 
editor confines himself, recounting 
the circumstances under which the 
works were written that are the 
sources of the extracts selected, 
describing their general character, 
and explaining all the allusions. He 
also briefly indicates the nature of 
the omitted portions of the original 
works which come between the 
selected pieces, and thus renders 
them better understood. 

It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to name any other German 
writer so well deserving of study as 
Goethe, one of the chief creators 
of modern German literature, and 
allowed on all hands to be its 
greatest ornament. There are few 
writers in any literature to compare 
with him for originality and depth 
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of thought, fertility and variety of 
production, creative power of 
imagination, keenness of intellect, 
and profound knowledge of human 
nature. In all the high qualities 
of genius he takes no mean rank 
among such writers as Homer and 
Sophocles, Dante, Shakspeare, and 
Spenser. Mr. Carlyle thus de- 
scribes him :— 

“ As a writer, his resources have 
been accumulated from nearly all 
the provinces of human intellect 
and activity; and he has trained 
himself to use these complicated 
instruments with a light expertness 
which we might have admired in 
the professor of a solitary depart- 
ment. Freedom and grace, and 
smiling earnestness, are the charac- 
teristics of his works; the matter 
of them flows along in chaste 
abundance, in the softest com- 
bination ; and their style is referred 
to by native critics as the highest 
specimen of the German tongue.” 

Mr. Hart has shown discretion and 
good taste inthe selection of extracts 
which are at once models of style, 
and highly characteristic of the 
writer, who may be considered the 
best representative of modern Ger- 
man literature. He is quite right 
in pointing out the deficiency of 
suitable specimens of German 
prose in ordinary reading books, 
which give undue prominence to 
poetry and the drama, leaving the 
student unprepared for the language 
of philosophy, criticism, and every- 
day life. He is also perfectly just 
in his condemnation of extracts 
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too short to contain more than a 
small fragment of a subject, 
and so unconnected as neither to 
interest nor instruct the reader. 
The pieces he has chosen are all of 
considerable length, and complete 
in themselves, well adapted— 
especially with theaid of the editor's 
annotations—to serve as specimens 
both of the works from which they 
are taken, and the general literary 
characteristics of the author, with 
whom every student of German 
ought to be intimately acquainted. 

The first extract is from the 
Dichtung und Warheit, giving an 
account of Goethe’s first session at 
Leipsic, which, though written forty 
years afterwards, is remarkable for 
the vivid freshness of its colouring, 
as well as the soundness of its views 
on education. ‘The other extract 
from the same autobiographical 
work, is the charming idy] of Sesen- 
heim, resembling in its characters 
Goldsmith's immortal Vicar of 
Wakefield, to which it is no un- 
worthy pendant. Twenty pages 
are devoted to a portion of the 
Sorrows of Werther. While suf- 
ficiently representing the general 
character of that work, which pro- 
duced so great and wide-spread a 
sensation, it contains little of an 
objectionable tendency, though its 
tone cannot be considered healthy. 
It is followed by a letter from 
Switzerland, written during his 
journey there in the autumn of 
1779, and full of graphic description. 
Then comes a long extract from the 
Italienische Reise, containing a 
delightful account of what Goethe 
saw and did in Rome, Naples, 
and Sicily—his eager longing to 
go there, his ecstacy on arriving, 
his enthusiastic ardour in going to 
see and hear everything of in- 
terest, his careful exactness in ob- 
serving, his just reflections, his 
literary studies, and his artistic 
pursuits. The last selections, oc- 
cupying forty pages, are from 








Withelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, and 
give the gist of the celebrated 
criticism on Hamlet, which is con- 
sidered the gem of that remarkable 
work, 

Thus the reader has an oppor- 
tunity of studying Goethe’s suc- 
cessive phases of thought and 
expression at the leading epochs in 
his literary career, while at the 
same time acquiring a familiarity 
with the best German prose. If the 
other volumes of Mr. Hart’s series 
are at all equal to this in value of 
material and excellence of editor- 
ship, it ought to meet with general 
acceptance. 


—_——— 


The Poetical Works of Ebenezer 
Elliott. Edited by his son, Edwin 
Elliott. A new and revised edi- 
tion. 2 vols. London: H.S8. King 
& Co.—It is now upwards of forty 
years since the first collected 
edition of Ebenezer Elliott’s poems 
appeared, and met with favourable 
notice. That was a time of great 
political excitement. The Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act and 
the first Reform Bill had just 
passed, after a season of violent 
agitation, which was accompanied 
by incendiary riots, and even 
threatened the stability of the con- 
stitution. Great discontent still 
prevailed among the working 
classes, with whom Elliott deeply 
sympathized, having sprung fromm 
their ranks, and been prevented by 
the necessities of a numerous family 
from rising much above them. 
The chief grievance of which he 
had to complain—though by no 
means the only one—was the 
existence of the Corn Laws, and it 
was his telling verses in opposition 
to these laws that gained him 
some celebrity as the “ Corn-Law 
Rhymer.” 

There can be little doubt that the 
vehemence with which he denounced 
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the bread tax, and attacked those 
who upheld it, and the vivid force 
with which he depicted its per- 
nicious influence on the condition 
of the poorer classes, contributed 
in some degree to its subsequent 
abolition, and so far did good. As 
little can it be doubted that the 
good was not without evil effect. 
His fierce and indiscriminate in- 
vectives against the upper classes 
generally, could not but tend to 
set class against class, and mislead 
the more numerous class to ascribe 
to their superiors all the disad- 
vantages under which they laboured, 
some being really the result of cir- 
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cumstances beyond control, and 
others attributable to themselves 
and capable of amendment if they 
chose. 

Scarcely less pernicious was the 
influence of this continued warfare 
upon himself. It warped his in- 
tellect, and soured his temper, 
made him one-sided in his views, 
narrow in his sympathies, moody 
in his disposition, and unjust in 
judgment, if not malignant in 
heart. He seems to have been 
himself in some degree aware of 
this, if we may judge from the 
following lines :— 


*O that my poesy were like the child 
That gathers daisies from the lap of May, 
With prattle sweeter than the blooming wild! 
It then might teach poor Wisdom to be gay 
As flowers, and birds, and rivers, all at play, 
And winds, that make the voiceless clouds of morn 


Harmonious. 


But distemper'd, if not mad, 


I feed on Nature’s bane, and mess with scorn, 
I would not, could not if I would, be glad, 
But, like shade-loving plants, am happiest sad. 
My heart, once soft as woman's tear, is gnarl'd 
With gloating on the ills I cannot cure.” 


The bitterness of his partisan- 
ship reaches a pitch of absurdity 
in his description of a snake: — 

** Colour’d like the stone, 

With cruel and atrocious Tory eye.” 
Scarcely less absurd, and equally ill- 
natured, is his remark in a note on 
the polyanthus, of which he says; 
—Itis the Jacobin of the vege- 
table kingdom; and when it is 
transplanted into the garden of the 
great, it loses all its worth.” These 
chance ebullitions of petty spite, 
contemptible enough in themselves, 
show that Elliott would have suited 
Dr. Johnson, so far as being a good 
hater is concerned. 

We are inclined to think the 
“Corn-Law Rhymes” and other 
political poems, might well have 
been omitted in the present edi- 
tion. Like election squibs, they 
are essentially of a fugitive char- 
acter, the offspring of a temporary 





state of things, and relating to 
persons now no more. Hence the 
interest with which they were read 
at the time can never be revived. 
They answered every purpose they 
were intended to serve, nor is it 
easy to see what advantage can be 
gained by reproducing them. The 
Corn Laws have been extinct for a 
generation, and are now forgotten. 
Why should not the strife con- 
nected with them be also forgotten ? 
The rich cannot now be charged 
with indifference to the welfare of 
the poor Who will be made better 
or happier by reading these furious 
tirades and vengeful impreca- 
tions, which are now altogether 
out of date, and out of place here ? 
They must either do harm, or pro- 
duce no effect at all. If Elliott’s 
fame rests upon no better founda- 
tion than these writings, its pros- 
pects are far from encouraging. It 
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would have a better chance of 
permanence had the editor sub- 
jected his father’s works to ex- 
cision as well as revision. A single 
volume would have contained all 
that was worth preserving. 

That Elliott was a genuine poet, 
and not a mere rhymer, is unde- 
niable. He had keen susceptibility, 
intense feeling, vivid imagination, 
great power of expression, and 
remarkable facility of versification. 
He was an ardent lover of nature, 
and a close observer of mankind, 
resembling, though not equalling, 
Wordsworth and Crabbe in his 
descriptions of scenery and charac- 
ter. Traces of other modern poets 
are discernible in his verse. He 
himself acknowledges having, in 
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one poem, imitated Scott and Ten- 
nyson, adding, with charming frank- 
ness, ‘I have done so because I 
could not help it.” But he is far 
from being a mere slavish copyist 
or retailer of conventionalities. 
His poetry is the genuine utterance 
of his own nature, the truthful 
expression of his own feelings and 
conceptions in his own language. 
He shows originality and power 
both in his ideas and his mode of 
expressing them, sometimes carry- 
ing his power of forming compound 
words too far. With a full con- 
sciousness of his poetic faculty, he 
is also alive to his deficiencies, 
and acknowledges the superiority 
of others without grudging or in- 
sincerity. He says of himself :— 


“ Self-taught and ill, my notes uncouth I try, 
And chant my rugged English ruggedly, 


To gloomy themes.” 


There is great truth in this de- 
scription. In his boyhood he had 
little opportunity and less inclina- 
tion for learning anything beyond 
the merest rudiments of know- 
ledge. It is pretty evident from 
the beneficial effect of modern 
poetry on his mind, that he would 
have derived still greater advantage 
from a classical training, which 
would have enabled him to go 
to the fountain-head of inspira- 
tion, and done something towards 
smoothing down the ruggedness 
both of his verse and his nature, 
without any sacrifice of native 


“The bell strikes twelve. 


energy. It would be well if the 
harsh sternness and gloom were 
relieved by more delicacy and re- 
finement, more sweetness and play- 
fulness. Elliott is too fond of deal- 
ing in horrors and miseries, which 
he renders still more repulsive by 
violent exaggeration. He also 
makes frequent use of the ma- 
chinery of dreams, which he de- 
scribes with a vivid distinctness, 
reminding one of Dante, as some 
of his character-painting does of 
Hogarth. The following sketch of 
a Sunday scene in a village may 
be taken as a specimen :— 


The ancient house of prayer 


Pours forth its congregated youth and age ; 

The rich, the poor, the gay, the sad, are there ; 
And some go thence, who, in their hearts presage 
That one week more will end their pilgrimage. 
First, in all haste, comes busy Bolus, croose 

As bantam cock, and neat as horse fresh poll'd. 
Then boys, all glad, as bottled wasps let loose, 
Clapping their hands because their toes are cold. 
Then the new Squire (more dreaded than the old) 
Raised from the milk-cart by his uncle's will— 

A Norfolk farmer he, who loved his joke, 
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At tax-worn tradesmen aim’d, with practised skill ; 
For, scorning trade, he throve, while traders broke, 
And did not care a straw for Mister Coke. 

Next, lo! the monarch of the village school, 

Slow Jedediah comes, not yet the last. 

Well can he bear the blame for stubborn fool ; 
Meekly he bows to yeomen, stumping past, 

While Bolus, yet in sight, seems travelling fast. 
Thou, Jedediah, learnéd wight, know’'st well . 
Why rush the younglings from the porch with glee. 
Dear to thy heart is Nature’s breezy fell ; 

Deeply the captives’ woes are felt by thee, . 

For thou art Nature’s, Freedom’s devotee! 
Witness the moss that winter’s rage defies, 

Cull’d yesterday, beside the lizard’s home; 
Witness thou lichen of the precipice, 

Beautiful neighbour of the torrent’s foam, 

Pluck’d, where the desert often sees him roam !— 
Next comes the train who better days have known, 
Condemn’d the taunts of paupers born to brook, 
With prostrate hearts, that mourn their hopes o’erthrown, 
And downcast eyes, that shun th’ upbraiding look. 
Then comes bis worship; then his worship’s cook ; 
And then, erect as truth, comes Enoch Wray, 
Bareheaded still, his cheek still wet with tears, 
Pondering the solemn text, as best he may. 

Lo, close behind, the curate meek appears ! 

Kindly he greets the man of five-score years, 

The blind, the poor! while purse-pride turns away, 
And whispering asks, half-wishful, half-afraid, 

If Enoch has applied for parish pay ?” 


This comés from “The Village In his company the author ima- 
Patriarch,” the longest and most gines himself on an eminence, to 
successful poem in the whole col- which is attached a legend; thus 
lection, the hero of which is Enoch narrated with powerful effect :— 
Wray, an aged blind stone-mason, 
referred to at the close of the 
quotation. 


“ Far to the left where streams disparted flow, 
Rude as his home of granite, dark and cold, 
In ancient days, beneath the mountain's brow, 
Dwelt, with his son, a widower poor and old. 
Two steeds he had, whose manes and forelocks bold 
Comb ne’er had touch’d ; and daily to the town 
They dragg’d the rock, from moorland quarries torn. 
Years roll’d away. The son, to manhood grown, 
Married his equal; and a boy was born, 
Dear to the grandsire’s heart. But pride, and scorn, 
And avarice, fang'd the mother’s small grey eyes, 
That dully shone, like studs of tarnish’d lead. 
She poison’d soon her husband's mind with lies ; 
Soon nought remain’d to cheer the old man’s shed, 
Save the sweet boy, that nightly shared his bed. 
And worse days were at hand. ‘The son defied 
The father—seized his goods, his steeds, his cart: 
The old man saw, and, unresisting, sigh'd: 
But when the child, unwilling to depart, 
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Elliott did not excel in drama- 
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Clung to his knees, then spoke the old man’s heart 
In gushing tears. ‘The floor,’ he said, ‘is dry : 
Let the poor boy sleep with me this one night.’ 
‘Nay,’ said the mother ; and she twitch'd awry 
Her rabid lip ; and dreadful was the sight, 

When the dwarf'd vixen dash’d, with fiendish spite, 
Her tiny fist into the old man’s face ; 

While he, soft hearted giant, sobb'd and wept. 

But the child triumph'd! Rooted to the place, 
Clasping the agtd knees, his hold he kept, 

And once more in his grandsire’s bosom slept. 

And nightly still, and every night the boy 

Slept with his grandsire, on the rush-strewn floor, 

Till the old man forgot his wrongs, and joy 

Revisited the cottage of the moor. 

But a sad night was darkening round his door: 

The snow had melted silently away, 

And, at the gloaming, ceased the all-day rain ; 

Lut the child came not. Wherefore did he stay ? 

The old man rose, nor long look’d forth in vain ; 

The stream was bellowing from the hills amain, 

And screams were mingled with its sullen roar: 

* The boy is in the burn,’ said he, dismay'd, 

And rush'd forth, wild with anguish. From the shore 
He plunged; then, staggering, with both hands display’d, 
Caught, screaming, at the boy, who shriek’d for aid, 
And sank and raised his hands, and rose, and scream’d ! 
He leap’d; he struck o'er eddying foam ; he cast 

His wilder'd glance o’er waves that yelp’d and gleam'd ; 
And wrestled with the stream, that grasp'd him fast, 
Like a bird struggling with a serpent vast. 

Still, as he miss’d his aim, more faintly tried 

The boy to scream; still down the torrent went 

The lessening cries ; and soon, far off, they dicd ; 
While o'er the waves, that still their boom forth sent, 
Descended, coffin-black, the firmament. 

Morn came : the boy return’d not: noon was nigh ; 
And then the mother sought the hut in haste. 

There sat the wretched man, with glaring eye ; 

And in his arms the lifeless child, embraced, 

Lay like a darkening snow-wreath on the waste. 

‘God curse thee, dog! what hast thou done?’ she cried, 
And fiercely on his horrid eye-balls gazed : 

Nor hand, nor voice, nor dreadful eyes replied ; 
Still on the corpse he stared with head unraised ; 
But in his fix’d eyes light unnatural blazed, 

For Mind had left them, to return no more. 

Man of the wither’d heart-strings ! is it well? 
Long in the grave hath slept the maniac hoar ; 
But of the ‘lost lad’ still the mountains tell, 
When slhiriek the spirits of the hooded fell, 

And, many-voiced, comes down the foaming snow.” 


tic about them. 


tising history. Hisdramaticpoem, cellaneous poems are of 


*“ Bothwell,” is a mere series of 
wild rhapsodical speeches in over- have been well spared. Of an epic 
strained bombastic language, with 
little coherency and nothing drama- 








The shorter mis- 
merit, but many of them could 


poem, entitled “‘ Spirits and Men,” 
Elliott himself says he dedicates 
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it to Montgomery, as an evidence 
of his ‘‘ presumption and despair.” 
The editor does not benefit his 
father’s reputation by republishing 
all his youthful and imperfect at- 
tempts. -Even his best works are 
more powerful than pleasing, more 
ambitious in aim than perfect in 
execution. 


A Visit to German Schools. Notes 
of a professional tour, with dis- 
cussions of the general principles 
and practice of Kindergarten and 
other schemes of Elementary Educa- 
tion. By Joseph Payne. London: 
Henry 8. King and Co.—There 
are not many people so well versed 
or so deeply interested in educa- 
tion as the late Mr. Payne was. 
It was at once the business and the 
delight of his life. For many years 
he laboured as a faithful, able, and 
successful teacher. His whole 
heart and soul were in his work, 
which so completely absorbed all 
his attention that he cared little 
for what was not in some way con- 
nected with it. While actively en- 
gaged in the practice of teaching, 
he was continually studying the 
theory, andendeavouring, with the 
help of experience and observation, 
to ascertain the proper subjects and 
right methods of education. He 
was strongly of opinion that the 
art of teaching is imperfectly un- 
derstood for want of special study 
and training. To supply this de- 
ficiency he was appointed Professor 
of Education by the College of Pre- 
ceptors, and delivered lectures on 
the subject with illustrations. In 
the autumn of 1874 he made a per- 
sonal inspection of the chief Kin- 
dergarten and other elementary 
schools in Germany, and took 
notes, which are here published, 
with various remarks on the gene- 
ral subject of elementary education. 
Those who are interested in this 
subject, and desirous of becoming 
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acquainted with the actual working 
of the Kindergarten system, may 
find the present volume no bad 
substitute for a personal visit of 
their own. 

Mr. Payne went with a practical 
eye and ear, and a mind well 
skilled in all the essentials of teach- 
ing and school management. He 
knew exactly what to look for, 
and how to observe. His simple, 
straightforward accounts of what 
he saw and heard are all that could 
be desired, as far as they go. It 
must be borne in mind, however, 
that he does not profess to furnish 
a complete report of any estab- 
lishment, much less of German 
elementary education in general. 
He simply gives a transcript of 
the impression produced on his 
mind by a single unexpected visit 
to some of the principal schools. 
Had he gone at a different time, 
he might have witnessed different 
proceedings, and received a different 
impression. He is careful to men- 
tion that deficiencies which he 
occasionally noticed may be sup- 
plied in other parts of the educa- 
tional course. No one could have 
taken more pains to get at the 
truth, or shown more impartiality 
and care in stating it. 

We do not set so high a value 
upon the critical discussions scat- 
tered here and there throughout 
the volume. Mr. Payne takes su- 
perfluous trouble to insist with 
repeated urgency on general prin- 
ciples which are admitted and 
practised by every good teacher. 
It was surely not necessary for 
him to tell us that ‘“‘ whatever may 
be the matter in hand, whatever 
the method employed, the in- 
terest of the children in it is the 
essential condition of success. This 
interest fixes and concentrates their 
attention, calls out their active 
powers, and ensures their co-opera- 
tion with the work of the teacher, 
and therefore educates them.” 
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No one, again, will dispute that 
the teacher should avoid telling a 
child what he can find out for him- 
self, but rather endeavour to call 
his faculties into active exercise. 
The practice of “ telling,” which 
Mr. Payne so justly condemns, is 
owing not to ignorance of the true 
principles of education so much as 
to mere laziness. It is easier at 
the moment, though not, perhaps, 
in the long run, for the teacher to 
do the pupil’s work for him than 
put him in the way of doing it for 
himself. Hence, the majority of 
teachers adopt this course, regard- 
less of the injury they do the pupil. 
The art of teaching is no recondite 
mystery which requires elaborate 
lectures and long training. The 
one great essential is self-denying, 
patient fidelity, which shirks no 
amount of trouble in the perform- 
ance of duty. This, combined with 
adequate knowledge and average 
intelligence, will ensure good teach- 
ing, while the best system of train- 
ing will be of no ayail without 
these requisites. Mr. Payne him- 
self notices the different degrees 
of success attained by different 
teachers trained on the same sys- 
tem. The result must in every 
case depend far more upon the per- 
sonal qualifications of the teacher 
than the system upon which he has 
been trained. 

The sum and substance of Mr. 
Payne’s educational creed may be 
found in this passage :— 


“ Singing is an important feature of 
Frobel’s system, and I do not think it 
is executed nearly as well as it might 
be by the little birds of the Kinder- 
gartens. Here, as is so generally the 
case in education, it is the teacher who 
is at fault ; the materials are all there, 
but the teacher fails to make the best 
use of them. The germs of art, how- 
ever feeble, are in the native constitu- 
tion of every little child, and though 
not always able to struggle of them- 
selves into the light, they can be 
nursed and developed into power— 
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that is, some measure of power—by 
the teacher on the outside, if he is 
himself an artist in education. But all 
teachers are not artists in education; 
and this, again, not because they are 
naturally incapable, but because they 
are not naturally ‘informed’ and in- 
spired with the pregnant conception 
that the teacher’s function is genera- 
tive and even creative, and they there- 
fore believe themselves incapable 
without actually being so. They are 
unconscious of the powers they really 
possess, and they are unconscious of 
their own powers because they do not 
appreciate those of the children they 
teach ; and lastly, they do not appre- 
ciate the children’s powers, because 
they do not study carefully the nature 
of children. They should go to 
Frébel, and learn from him what 
children are, and what they can do 
when artistically handled. It is a very 
important consideration that the pro- 
duct of education, after all, depends 
mainly on the teacher. The number 
of stupid children is really very small, 
but the number of children who are 
left stupid—that is, of those whose 
powers are undeveloped—is very 
great; and this number is mainly de- 
pendent on the teacher, with whom it 
rests very much to decide whether 
these powers shall be ignored, deve- 
loped, or stifled. The bad teacher is a 
menticide, who deserves punishment 
quite as much as the unskilful medical 
practitioner who is called into court 
to answer for his delinquencies. Hence 
it happens that young minds that 
might have been quickened into life, 
remain dead, buried, and forgotten.” 


It is rather surprising that one 
who professes to have a delicate 
ear for music should apparently 
imply that every child may be 
taught to sing in tune. It is still 
more astonishing for so practised 
a teacher to say, “ The number 
of stupid children is really very 
small,” and attribute the existence 
of stupidity among children simply 
to the want of good teaching. 
Surely, as in the case of the 
teacher, so in that of the pupil, 
natural endowment is far more in- 
fluential than artificial training. It 
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is to that rather than to education 
—valuable as it is—thatall the 
achievements of literature, philo- 
sophy, science, and art are attri- 
butable. 

Mr. Payne it very severe on the 
revised code, which he describes 
as pursuing “ its disastrous course, 
ignoring or repudiating every prin- 
ciple of true education.” He also 
strongly condemns the pupil-teacher 
system, which is not allowed in 
Germany, and it is certainly open 
to objection. 


Roman Cathoiicism, Old and New, 
JSrom the standpoint of the Infalli- 
bility Doctrine. By J. Schulte, 
D.D., Ph.D. Belford Bros., To- 
ronto; Triibner and Co.—In these 
days, when Romanism seems to 
be gaining ground among us, and 
boasts that its converts are not 
the ignorant and thoughtless, but 
persons of rank, education, and in- 
telligence, it is desirable that its 
principles should be carefully ex- 
amined and rightly estimated. 
Those who wish to study the ar- 
guments for and against them will 
do well to consult Dr. Schulte’s 
.pages. Having been till fifteen 
years ago a Roman Catholic, and 
for thirteen years a clergyman of 
the Church of England, he hasa 
special claim to be heard with at- 
tention. Brought up in the Romish 
faith, trained inthe Propaganda Col- 
lege at Rome, and in constant in- 
tercourse with Roman Catholics, 
he cannot but be correctly in- 
formed as to their views, and fa- 
miliar with the arguments by which 
they are accustomed to support 
them. He says—no doubt truly 
enough—that Protestants are often 
betrayed into error with regard to 
the Church of Rome through im- 
perfect knowledge of its principles. 
From this danger he is exempt, 
which gives him an advantage 
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over other Protestant controver- 
sialists. 

He is also well informed as to 
the other side of the question. It 
was not without careful study and 
protracted thought, ‘‘ which lasted 
for some years,” that he was in- 
duced to abandon the faith of his 
childhood, which had been the 
guide and stay of his life, and 
with it the friends to whom he was 
strongly attached, and for whom 
he still feels a grateful regard. 

The fairness with which he con- 
ducts the argument is no less 
conspicuous than his knowledge. 
He does not suppress or misrepre- 
sent the views of his opponents, 
but gives full force to their ob- 
jections and replies. His own 
views are set forth clearly and 
advocated forcibly, but without 
disingenuous sophistry. Nothing 
can be better than the tone and 
temper in which he writes. There 
is not a trace of bitterness or vio- 
lence throughout the volume. Dr. 
Schulte uses no harsh words, in- 
dulges in no fierce invectives, pro- 
nounces no intolerant judgments. 
If his reasoning is not always con- 
clusive, and some of his assertions 
are without needful proof, his 
charity never fails. Such moder- 
ation and liberality as he displays are 
exceptional in controversy of any 
sort, and especially in religiouscon- 
troversy, which is usually anything 
but religious in spirit. Yet they can- 
not be ascribed to any want of zeal 
for truth on his part. He is tho- 
roughly in earnest, firmly persuaded 
that RKomanism is a pernicious 
error, and very anxious to impress 
this conviction on the minds of 
others. 

In his opinion, “ the very founda- 
tions of social and religious order 
are at stake,” and this is the 
reason why he has felt compelled 
to write his present work. It was 
expected at the time of his seces- 
sion from the Church of Rome, 
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that he would at once publish his 
reasons for the important step he 
had taken; but well knowing the 
intemperate zeal into which new 
converts are apt to be betrayed, 
still suffering from the painful 
crisis through which he had passed, 
and having not yet got beyond the 
negative conclusion that Romanism 
is erroneous, he very wisely ab- 
stained from rushing into print. 
He has since had ample time to 
mature his convictions and recover 
from his wounded feelings, and now 
discusses the subject calmly, with 
all the additional authority of thir- 
teen years’ active experience as a 
Protestant clergyman. 

Dr. Schulte’s work is in the 
shape of lectures, forming three 
divisions, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of 
Infallibility in regard to the Church 
of Christ,” “The Practical Work- 
ing of the Infallibility Doctrine in 
the Church of Rome,” and “ The 
Papacy and Infallibility.” He is 
perfectly right in regarding the 
doctrine of infallibility, whether 
of Pope, councils, bishops, or 
Church, as the point on which 
everything else turns, and which 
consequently deserves chief con- 
sideration. There is force, if not 
novelty, in his demonstration that 
this doctrine, with all its apparent 
certainty as a ground of belief, is 
after all built on the insecure foun- 
dation of fallible private judgment: 


“At the very outset of our discus- 
sion we ask our Roman Catholic 
brethren whether the doctrine of 
Church-infallibility meets the object 
for which they so ardently contend, 
namely, the attainment of an infallible 
faith based altogether on divine autho- 
rity. Surely, they will agree with us 
that it is not self-evident; they will 
certainly not pretend that the mark of 
infallibility is so clearly stamped on 
the episcopate as to elicit at once the 
faith of man, however ready he may 
be to grasp at any evidence that pro- 
mises to lead him to the attainment of 
truth. This doctrine, then, requires 
to be demonstrated by such proofs and 
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arguments as will convince the mind 
beyond the possibility of doubt. But 
these arguments are only the work of 
the human mind, which is liable to 
error and mistake, and, whilst they 
may convince some, will be rejected by 
others. Roman Catholics profess to 
believe in the revealed truths of God, 
on the infallible authority of the 
Church; and they believe in the 
latter because they are convinced of it 
by the arguments of fallible human 
reason. Who does not see that such 
a method of procedure cannot imbue 
the mind with infallible divine faith ? 
Whilst they profess a belief in the 
infallible Church, they really believe 
in the correctness of the arguments by 
which they establish that infallibility, 
and nothing more. 

“It appears to me that the rule of 
faith should suppose nothing prior on 
which it depends for its certainty; and 
if that something prior is human rea- 
son, what else can I call it but ration- 
alism? And however strongly Roman 
Catholics may repudiate this imputa- 
tion, however vehemently they may 
clamour that their Church is the bul- 
wark of faith against rationalism ; 
still if we consider the basis of their 
rule of faith and the vast amount of 
philosophy that enters into the defence 
of their distinctive dogmas, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the fact that 
the whole Roman system is tainted 
with rationalism.” 


Both Romanist and Protestant 
exercise their own fallible judg- 
ment in matters of faith and duty. 
The only difference between them 
is, that the former does it 
ouce for all, and binds himself 
never to do it again; while the 
latter repeats the act all through 
life, whenever any religious doc- 
trine is presented to him. Of 
course the Romanist saves himself 
much trouble and anxiety by having 
only one decision to make instead 
of many, and derives much com- 
fort from the idea that he has an 
infallible guide, never troubling 


himself to think how he became 
possessed of this idea, or on what 
grounds the all-important assump- 
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tion depends. Dr. Schulte’s work 
may be of great service to all, 
whether Romanists or Protestants, 
who wish to investigate this matter, 
and if it fails to produce firm con- 
viction, it will certainly give no 
offence. ° 


Boudoir Ballads. By J. Ashby- 
Sterry. Chatto and Windus.— 
Though the present volume is better 
fitted for a lady’s boudoir than a 
gentleman’s library, its contents can- 
not be properly called ballads. They 
are rather vers de société on young 
ladies, their whims and their ways, 
their charms and their dress. The 
writer, who is quite a lady’s man, 
lightly touches on these topics in a 
tone of playful banter, which may win 
a gentle smile from the feminine 
fashionables of youthful years. Full- 
grown men, and women who are no 
longer young, will hardly be able to 
enter into the rather mild jokes with 
thesame zest. Tothem these“ ballads” 
will seem, if not “silly nothings,” 
—to use the writer’s phrase—at 
best but dainty trifles, and perhaps 
that is all the author would pretend 
them to be. As such, they are not 
without merit. If not remarkable 
for brilliancy of wit, or raciness of 
humour, they are amusing in their 
way, and free from gross faults. 
There are not wanting happy bits 
here and there, with occasional 
touches of tender emotion and serious 
thought. As a favourable specimen 
of the work, we may quote the follow- 
ing sprightly sketch— 


“IN A BALCONY AT BARNES. 
:. 


“No prudish professors from Girton, 
Although they're a couple of 
‘ blues,’ 
Who know 
certain 
Than strong-minded Beckerite 
‘ views.’ 
Such beauties seem made to be 
petted— 
So smiling, bewitching, and bright, 


more of rowing 'tis 
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So daintily gloved and rosetted, 
Such Queens of the Dark and the 
Light ! 
Il. 


“ They prattle of ‘ smartness of feather,’ 
And talk about ‘ winning the toss;’ 
They chatter of ‘ keeping together,’ 
Of errors in ‘ steering across.’ 
Each feels that her own crew 
winning, 
And speaks of a ‘ glorious spurt ;’ 
They know that to ‘catch the begin- 
ning’ 
Is good for a rower—or flirt ! 


Ill, 


‘“* When blue blades flash past on the 
river, 
=. anxious are blue-bedight 
girls: 
In bosoms forget-me-nots shiver, 
And violets nestle in curls! 
They breathlessly wait for the crisis— 
As boats hurry fast to the mark— 
Will Cam throw a pallor on Isis ? 
Or tears turn light ribbons to dark? 


IV. 
“Then pull for the pride of the river— 
For tiny cerulean glove, 
For droplets of turquoise that quiver 
In ears of the girl whom you love; 
For the lazuli bracelet that presses 
The wrist of your own little pet, 
For glory of azure-twined tresses— 
Pull hard for the blonde and 
brunette ! 


v. 
“When oarsmen have ceased their 
appliance, 
When finished the muscular fight, 
Will pluck and Oxonian science 
Be conquered by ‘ sweetness and 
light ?’ 
Though Fortune you fancy capricious, 
‘Twill scarcely be cause for sur- 
prise, 
If violet’s perfume delicious 
Be vanquished by bright watchet 
eyes!” 


Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s versification is 
varied, free, and polished. He calls 
himself ‘ Laureate of Frills,’ and 
says he raves about a damsel’s dress. 
He not only talks with all the confi- 
dent ease of an expert about such 
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commonplace things as “ petticoats 
in tucks,” “sheeny skirts,” and 
“diaphanous dresses,” but ventures 
to touch upon the hidden mysteries 
of “pantalettes,”  “trouserettes,” 
and “stripen hose.” In his Dedica- 
tion he hints a suspicion that perhaps 
the fait reader may go tosleep before 
reaching the end of the book. We 
confess to having felt tired of so 
much simpering and prattling. One 
gets cloyed with sweets after a time. 
Toujours perdriz is neither palatable 
nor wholesome food. If Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry does not change the theme, 
he will be in danger of getting 
lackadasical. 


The Midland Railway : its Rise and 
Progress. A Narrative of Modern 
Enterprise. By F. 8. Williams. 
London: Strahan & Co.—It is not 
unnatural to suppose that the direc- 
tors, shareholders, and others con- 
nected with the Midland Railway 
may be glad to have a permanent 
record of the origin, conflicts, and 
victorious advance of that important 
undertaking. The general public, 
however, cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to feel the same interest in 
Mr. Williams’s narrative. Of this 
the author himself seems fully 
aware, as appears from the fact of 
his devoting half his volume, not to 
the railway, but the towns and 
country through which it passes. 
Why he should have pitched upon 
this particular railway as an instance 
of modern enterprise, it is not very 
easy to see. His whimsical expla- 
nation is, that he and the railway 
were born at about the same time 
and place. We almost wonder he 
did not add the further remarkable 
coincidence that the present secre- 
tary’s name is Williams. However, 
he has produced a large and hand- 
some volume, with an abundance of 
illustrations which are well executed, 
with one or two exceptions, particu- 
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larly the miserable representation in 
the Appendix of the Midland Hotel 
at St. Pancras. 

The whole thing is too much of a 
book-making affair, and partakes 
more of commerce than literature, 
to which it scarcely belongs. Mr. 
Williams imitates Mr. James, the 
novelist, and makes use of the news- 
paper special reporter’s artifices to 
heighten the effect, but does not dis- 
play the characteristics of a masterly 
historian. His materials are neither 
well selected nor sufficiently worked 
up to produce an unbroken homoge- 
neous narrative. He loses himself 
in petty details which have little or 
no connection with the proper sub- 


ject of his book, quotes speeches not 


worth preserving, and repeats so- 
called humorous sallies which may 
have been amusing at the time and 
place at which they were uttered, 
but to a reader unacquainted with 
the persons and circumstances con- 
cerned, appear anything but racy. 
Had the writer not aspired to pro- 
duce so large a work, he might have 
been more successful. 

The part of the volume of most 
interest for general readers is the 
description of the places traversed 
by the line, the materials for which 
are gathered from well-known 
sources, and may be found in ordi- 
nary guide-books. In fact, Mr. 
Williams’s work may be not inaptly 
described as a special correspon- 
dent’s article on a large scale, fol- 
lowed by a guide-book, the whole 
being accompanied by numerous 
illustrations. 


The Vatican and St. James’s; or, 
England independent of Rome. A 
Letter addressed to Right Hon. B: 
Disraeli, M.P. By James Lord. 
A Ramble with the Cardinal ; or, 
Flowers of History from Wendover. 
Remarks on an article by Cardinal 
Manning in the Contemporary Re- 
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view, December, 1875, entitled The 
Pope and Magna Charta. By James 
Lord. The Roman Pontiffs, Popes, 
or Bishops of Rome, and their times. 
With Notice of contemporary events 
connected with English History. By 
James Lord. De Vitis, or Historic 
Review office. London : 32, Charing 
Cross.—If Mr. Lord’s publications 
are to be of any service in exposing 
and refuting Romish error, they 
must at least be read, which is not 
likely to come to pass, unless they 
are written in a very different 
manner from these. He forgets that 
life is short, and it is not every one 
who is blest with such a super- 
abundance of spare time as seems 
to hang so heavily on his hands. 
It is sometimes found useful in the 
House of Commons, and at the 
bar, to speak against time—and 
no doubt Mr. Lord would excel in 
this accomplishment—but such an 
artifice can hardly answer in print. 
The reader’s patience must soon 
be exhausted, and his wearisome 
task come to an end. 

We cannot imagine it possible 
for any one to plod his weary way 
through the “grandis et ver basa 
epistola,” which stands first among 
the above works; and even sup- 
posing he could perform this 
Herculean task, we defy him to 
give any distinct and coherent ac- 
count of what he has read, for the 
simple reason that there is no such 
thing as coherence or unity about 
it, any more than in a dictionary 
or adirectory. It is impossible to 
see what the author’s aim is, un- 
less it be to kill time, or attract 
attention to himself by dint of in- 
cessant loquacity. First we have 
an “ Introductory Memorandum,” 
beginning with a long dedication of 
a volume “ published at the time 
of the Papal aggression [1852] ” 
—of course he means 1850—fol- 
lowed by a page of his reasons for 
thus inscribing it “to the British 
Nation,” and winding up with a 
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quotation from Count de Jarnac’s 
speech at the Mansion House, a 
reference to the celebrated New 
Year’s Day speech of the late 
Emperor of the French to the 
Austrian ambassador in 1859, and 
another to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
inaugural address at Glasgow. 
What all this means, or what con- 
nection it has to the letter to which 
it is prefixed, we cannot see—still 
less can we pretend to enter upon 
any discussion of that chaotic pro- 
duction, in which the writer proses 
on with endless prolixity, countless 
digressions, and a boundless cloud 
of excessive wordiness. We will 
simply illustrate its general charac- 
ter by quoting a single sentence 
from the specimen number of the 
author’s projected work on the 
Roman Pontiffs. 

“Erroneous impressions, resulting 
from alleged or imaginary facts, are 
oftentimes better removed by producing 
real facts—contrary thereto—than by 
any elaborate process of mere argu- 
ment alone—facts which of necessity 
disprove them or tend to do so—facts 
which remove the causes leading to 
such wrong ideas or impressions— 
show them to be inconsistent with 
reality and truth—prove the inferences 
attempted to be deduced from them, 
and the arguments based on them, to 
be unsound, and the sources of them 
unavailable.” 


This reads more like a clause in 
an Act of Parliament or other legal 
document, or the freak of a cari- 
caturist, than a sentence from a 
work intended for plain folks who 
have any serious occupation. Fancy 
a whole volume made up of such 
sentences. What an amount of 
pluck must one have to think of 
wading through it from beginning 
to end, and what superhuman 
power of endurance really to ac- 
complish the feat. But supposing 
this done, it is only the beginning 
of evils, for there are to be ten or 
twelve of these unreadable vol- 
umes. 
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The “ Ramble with the Cardinal” 
is correctly described by its author 
as “of so fragmentary, discursive, 
or rambling a character as scarcely 
to be worth—in the estimation of 
some at least—the pen and ink.” 
It was certainly not worth printing 
or publishing. People are much 
to be pitied who cannot find some- 
thing better to do than reading it. 
We have here only a part of it, and 
that is more than enough! 


The Home at Bethany: its Joys, 
its Sorrows, and its Divine Guest. 
By James Culross, A.M., D.D. 
London: The Religious Tract So- 
ciety— Works devoted entirely to 
practical religion do not often come 
under our critical pen; but when 
one like this comes in our way, 
we are not slow to give it the 
meed of praise which is due to it. 

It is “ beautiful. exceedingly.’ 
Rich old Saxon English is written 
with rare tenderness and grace. 
Almost every page has some cu- 
riosa felicitas. The book_is one to 
be read and read again. Rarely, 
indeed, do we meet with the wide 
learning which Dr. Culross com- 
bines with exquisite feeling, and 
the utmost chastity of taste. 

A single quotation will justify 
our verdict. We regret that we 
have no room for more. Dr. Cul- 
ross is speaking of Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus :— 


“ She never thought of fame ; she 
had sounded no trumpet; she had 
simply expressed the love and worship 
of her heart toward Him who was about 
to be crowned with thorns and crici- 
fied; her deed (as a true golden deed) 
shall be held in everlasting remem- 
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brance. Thus speaks the King of the 
Ages, the Ruler of History, with a ma- 
jesty whose very simpleness is sublime : 
‘ Verily I say unto you, wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached through- 
out the whole world, this also that she 
hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her.’ They are the words 
of Him who, ‘ being the holiest among 
the mighty, and the mightiest among 
the holy, lifted with his pierced hand 
empires off their hinges, and the stream 
of centuries out of its channel, and still 
governs the ages. And he has ful- 
filled his promise, and given to this 
woman a renown which kings and 
heroes would have done anything to 
secure. The scoffs of unbelief, ‘from 
Julian to Voltaire,’ die away into silence 
and are forgotten, together with the 
laughter which they provoked. Many 
a splendid deed, that the world praised 
and pronounced immortal, and graved 
on monumental brass, has passed into 
oblivion. Names that were famous a 
generation ago are strange in our ears 
to-day ; but this deed of a loving soul, 
like the widow's gift of two mites, from 
a heart so rich and a hand so poor, has 
received a fame coextensive with the 
world and time. The record of the 
deed is her memorial. It is not merely 
found in the New Testament, but is 
associated with the story of the last 
sufferings of Jesus, sharing the same 
everlasting fragrance; and wherever 
the gospel is preached, ‘this that 
she hath done’ is told along with it. 
And not in vain. Being told, it gives 
birth to deeds like itself in other lives, 
and under other conditions—as a tree 
whose seed is in itself, yielding fruit 
after its kind.” 


Dr. Culross’s book has the merit 
of being entirely void of cant. Yet 
it firmly and most persuasively 
advocates all the noble lessons that 
are taught in the history of the 
household at Bethany. It isa 
real gem of religious literature. 











